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THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPES. 


Wuatever may be the final result of the Italian question, whether . 
Louis Napoleon, true to his policy of divide et impera, effect a princely 
confederation, or Victor Emmanuel become the ruler of a powerful, be- 
cause a united kingdom, one fact stands clearly out amid the confusion, 
political and diplomatic; the fiat has gone forth that the temporal power 
of the Pope shall be abolished. As Protestants, we care not how soon 
this be carried out; while, as true friends of order, we shall gladly wel- 
come the suspension of a government too weak to assert its authority, 
and which is ten the constant occasion of scandal. As there are, how- 
ever, many persons even in this country moved by a generous impulse 
to pity the weak, and who are prone to overlook grave faults on the 
wt of the Pope, simply from their dislike of the system which has so 
ong supported him, we purpose to bring together a few facts which must 
remove the faintest sympathy that may still exist on behalf of a ruler 
who, dastardly in the moment of defeat, has, ever since his return to his 
capital at the point of French bayonets, displayed an amount of vindic- 
tiveness and recklessness that almost condone the perjury and blood- 
guilt of the penultimate King of Naples. 

In 1849, the Ultramontanists in France demanded the preservation of 
Papal temporalities, through their mouthpiece, M. de Montalembert, who 
told the National Assembly that “ terrestrial Rome belonged to Catholic 
Christianity, which alone had the power to dispose of it.” He was sup- 
ported by the Voltairian Thiers, who roundly asserted that “for the 
Pontificate there is no independence but sovereignty itself. This is an 
interest of the first rank, which must silence all other national interests.” 
In 1859, prior to the campaign of liberation, we were told in the official 
pamphlet, “Napoléon III. et I’Italie,” that ‘in the States of the Church 
a striking contradiction existed between canonical and legal right, and 
the development of modern society was opposed there; as a national 
prince the Pope was a living absurdity; Italian, and at the same time 
universal. The Pope was unable to form an army, and hence an Italian 
federal army.must be raised for his protection. The Pope, at the head of 
such a confederation, was the sole solution of all contradictions, and hence 
French intervention had become necessary.” Any sensible map, we 
think, would find a difficulty in deciding how the Pope, as the head of 
the confederation, would undergo a slighter conflict with his Catholic 
mission than as individual ruler. In addition, M. Billault, at that time 
minister of the interior, satisfied all the French archbishops and bishops 
as to the final views of the emperor, by assuring them that the territorial 
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2 The Temporal Power of the Popes 


ions of the Holy Father were guaranteed. Since the treaty of 
Villafranca all this has altered, and the pamphlet, “Le Pape et le 
Congrés,” only guarantees the principle, but not the territory itself. On 
the contrary, it is plainly laid down that the Po som have quite 
tases GUAR ware tho ternal City alone. tof im. 

The constant vacillations of the imperial policy have led to the unfor- 
tunate result that Catholic Europe has been ordered to pray for the pre- 
servation of the temporal papacy, and the faithful are told that they im- 
peril their own salvation if they do not regard Antonelli as a combination 
of Sully and Colbert. Matters, indeed, have gone so far that a Catholic 
bishop of Prassia (Martin of Paderborn) employed the constitutional 
right of petition to implore the Prince Regent to put down the constitu- 
taonal in Italy. 

After religious excesses it is high time to regard the Romish ques- 
tion from @ more practical point of view, and test the acts of the Ro- 

‘who are described as worthy of fire in this world and in the 
next, by the touchstone of history. We desire to treat the matter i 
tially, and will only bring forward evidence which is based on the hi 
historical authority, and the most unswerving Catholic cannot contradict. 
As we do not intend to fall into Montalembert’s error, and confound the 
political with the religious system, we may be permitted to draw a parallel, 
the truth of which every reader will allow. The R histori 
never stood in any other relation to the domains of the Pope than W 
lachia and Moldavia do to the Turkish empire. The Sultan is also tem- 

lord and religious head at the same time; he is the Pope of 

ism. When the Dacian provinces were handed over to the Sultan, 

it was stipulated that they should retain their own government and ad- 
ministration, recognise the Padishah as their lord, and pay him an annual 
tribute. On the other side, the Padishah must protect their independence. 
In confirmation of this, the Prineipalities had their ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople. The last Eastern war was-notoriously begun because Moldo- 
Wallachia was occupied by the Russians, and Abdul Medjid was conse- 
tly bound to defend the rights of his suzerains. The Romagna is 
held on precisely the same tenure as the Principalities: Pope Julws IL 
took Bologna from the Bentivoglios ; Clement VIII. Ferrara from the 
house of Este ; but both cities made stipulations with the popes. Even 
Cesar Borgia, who brought Rimini, Forli, Imola, and Faénza under 
Papal authority, by the help of poison and the dagger, was forced to sign 
eapitulations. The Capitoli di Nicole V. (1447) made Bologna a true 
republic, with a legate as honorary president, to whom a small tribute was 
paid. The city remained in possession of its old laws, and selected its 
own : ; the revenues were spent for the benefit of the provinee, 
and it enlisted troops as it thought proper, who took an oath of allegiance 
to the magistrate and the Papal legate. The Legation also had its ambas- 
sador at the Papal court. ‘his relation lasted for nearly three hundred 
and fifty years; and it was not till the Freneh revolution and the ensumg 
wars that it was changed. It was almost the same in Ferrara ; while 
Ravenna paid 600,000 lire per annum, and was free. A Catholic priest, 
Father Ventura, reminded the reactionary party, in 1849, that the Papal 
possessions rightly bore the name of duchies, marches, counties, &c., 
aud that until 1798 there was mo idea of a fusion with Rome. . Since 























The Temporal Power of the Popes. . 3 
1815, then, the Romagnolese have merely demanded their old patent 


rights when th of “liberties, and a ”" were 
Catholics under the s of the Pope, when they them-. 
selves during four hu years: they revolted, not as Catholics, but as 


citizens, ought not to have been tried by the dogma, but by the 
law of nations and history. The Papal government, however, e its 
word and treaties, and placed itself beyond the pale of the law. 

When the French republic burst victoriously into Italy, and when 

had crushed Austrians at Arecole, Rivoli, La Favorita, 
Pope Pius VI. hurried to moderate the wrath of the vietor by the peace 
of Tolentino; he surrendered Avignon aud the country of the Venaissin 
in France, gave up Bologna, Ferrara, &c., paid 30,000,000 lire, and 
sacrificed many invaluable objects of art. The republie “ retroceded” the 
Legations to the Trans-padane republic, and all this took place without the 
slightest opposition, At that dey Catholicism was not asked to pray for 
the temporal power, for it was felt that a pope who wages war must 
endure all the chances of that war, just as a pope who is a temporal 
prince must struggle with revolutions and constitutions. In the winter of 
1798 republican disturbances took place in Rome against Papal oppres- 
sion, during which General Duphot was killed. On this, Berthier entered 
the city, deprived the Pope of all temporal power, and established a 
Roman republic, with consuls, senators, and tribunes. Pius VI. was 
carried off to France, the cardinals were compelled to quit the country, 
and Berthier was hailed as restitutor urbis. The Roman republie did not 
endure long : Pius VII., successor of PiusVI., who died a prisoner, in 1798, 
in the citadel of Valence, returned to the Vatican in the following year, 
after the defeat of the French, but only to experience worse ¢ of for- 
tune. In 1808, the Pope refused to close his ports against English traders, 
wh Napoleon threatened to strip him of his possessions, and de- 
insite Goleditinn which his nephew will hardly obtain: a patriarch for 
France, introduction of the Code Napoléon in the States of the Church, 
- Teligious liberty for all persuasions, reform of the episcopate, and abolition 
of the monastic orders and celibacy. When Pius VII. refused his assent, 
Napoleon tore away from him Ancona, Urbino, and other towns, and an- 
nexed them to the kingdom of Italy. Lastly, he decreed, at Schénbruun, 
on May 16, 1809, that the States of the Church had ceased to exist, 
earried off the Pope to France, and divided his oer. be two Freuch 
departments. Rome became a free imperial city, and the future Emperor 
of the French took his title from it. 

The allied powers certainly restored the Pope in 1815, but this forced 
restoration was not a religious but a politieal act, for among the victers 
were the three heretic monarchs of England, Prussia, and Russia. In 
1799 even the malignant Turks had aided in the restoration of the Pope! 
Austria, who has recently become the champion of legitimacy, acts wisely 
in not drawing public attention to her policy at that day: in 1798 she 
did not protest against the Roman republic, and when the Directory 
entered into conferences with Austria on the Italian question, the impe- 
rial court proposed at Seltz that Naples should receive Benevent and 
Pontecorvo ; Austria govern from the Adige to the Adda; the Cisalpine 
republie, which was obliged to give up this strip, should be nsated 
by a slice of Sardinia; Savoy and Nice would fall to France; Tuscany 
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4 The Temporal Power of the Popes. 


receive the island of Sardinia ; the Cispadane republic would surrender 
the Legations, which, with Rome, would be handed over to Sardinia : but 
not a word was said about the Pope—he might remain in the Tuscan 

7 ne he oo . the moment. In all the official and non- 
official projects of our day has ever a stranger solution been proposed, or 
one more subversive of traditional sights, then this very Austrian ar- 
rangement ? 

In 1814, when the Restoration was before the gates, Austria nego- 
tiated with Murat, and promised him a few slices of the Papal States : 
her own troops were stationed in the Legations, and showed as little wil- 
lingness to leave them as they did Moldo-Wallachia in 1856. —— 
with e step displayed her longing for the P possessions, whi 
we Salaate told be ae to the whole of Catholic Chrisdanity ; and the 
heretic congress of Vienna was obliged formally to compel orthodox 
Austria to surrender the Romagna to the Pope. 

For fifteen years the Romagna had existed under French laws, when 
the Restoration arrived, and not only abolished all notions of equality, 
but restored none of the old privileges of the Legations to which we have 
referred. At one stroke priests were placed in all offices, and the eccle- 
siastical courts decided private disputes and political crimes. The inqui- 
sition was introduced ; mortmain stretched its long bony fingers over the 
land, priestly culprits crawled into their refuges again, and mercenaries 
acted as the police of the district. The Bolognese advocate Berni degli 
Antonii soon learned how political culprits would be dealt with: he 
wished, namely, to appeal to the old privileges which the country had 
enjoyed since the reign of Nicholas V.; he desired to print that the 
Roman state was a revolutionary usurpation, and that only the defenders 
of the municipal rights could lay claim to the title of Conservatives. But 
Cardinal Consalvi threatened him that he should “rot in St. Angelo” if 
he dared to print a syllable about 1447 and the Capitoli di Nicolo Y. 
In Italy the French revolution had certainly effected its task of destroy- 
ing all medizval recollections. 

Austria was compelled to keep down the growing restlessness in the 
Roman provinces, which grew to such a pitch that Pius VIII. found it 
advisable, on May 6, 1816, to issue a motu proprio, in which he pro- 
mised reform. But that was not what the people wanted: they claimed 
their historical rights. Such a motu proprio was a very favourite, 
because harmless, concession, which could be let fall through or be with- 
drawn when the time arrived. In fact, Leo XII., the real Austrian 
pope, protested, in 1823, against the promises of his predecessor. This 

, in truth, filled the measure to overflowing: as pope, he might be 
infallible, but as temporal prince he paved the way for the present state 
of things. He abolished the few remaining provincial and communal 
administrations, introduced Latin as the language of the courts, recalled 
the musty old canon law into force, raised double taxes, and organised 
the police on the Modenese system, the worst in Europe. He also abo- 
lished the vaccinating commissions as revolutionary institutions, and 
during his reign the lavish outlay of money went beyond all bounds. 

Cardinal Rivarola, as legate of Ravenna, condemned, on August 21, 
1825, 568 persons for political reasons : 7 to death, 13 to the galleys for 
life, 6 to twenty years, 4 to fifteen years, 17 to ten years, and 100 to the 
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celebrated precetto politico, a fearful punishment, by which the persons 
placed wt police parecer were compelled to be at home before sun- 
set, attend mass regularly, confess at least once a month, and, in fact, 
find life a martyrdom. 

After every imaginable act of oppression, the French revolution of 
1830 produced the celebrated insurrection in the Romagna, specially 
celebrated by the part played in it by two Bonapartes, the sons of 
Hortense, one of whom is now Emperor of the French. At that day the 
object was to overthrow the temporal power, and probably to establish an 
Italian empire in favour of one of the Napoleons; and at that day, too, 
it was Austria alone who sustained the authority of the Pope. The 
present French emperor was obliged to hide himself from the terrors of 
martial law in Ancona, and escape in the disguise of one of his mother’s 
footmen. As political author, he presently condemned the Roman govern- 
ment, for we read in the third volume of his works, “it is unnecessary 
to conspire against the priests at Rome, for their own weapons, their own 
actions, turn against them.” 

In 1831, Gregory XVI. summoned the Austrians to his aid, and this 
was followed by a memorandum of the five great powers on the condition 
of the Papal States. Austria subscribed this at the very moment she 
was preparing to restore peace and order in those states after her own 
fashion. The Romagnolese wrote to the great powers that they had not 
even the right of petitioning the Roman court, and every complaint was 
regarded as high treason. They were good Catholics at heart, but the 
could not endure longer the temporal power of the Holy Father and his 
prelates. Their proposition for secularisation was extremely moderate, 
and yet Papal soldiers, partially recruited from the bagno, were set upon 
them. The most authoritative witness about the condition of the Papal 
States is assuredly conservative Austria herself, who maintained a number 
of highly intelligent agents in Central Italy. The reports of these agents 
were discovered during the revolution of 1848 at Milan and Venice, and 
they were published under the title of “Carte Segrete et Atti Uffiziali 
della Polizia Austriaca in Italia.” In these we read : 


_ The courts where justice is supposed to be dealt out are one mass of corrup- 
tion. Rome, where the Pope governs, the see of St. Peter, which should be the 

urest and most living source of virtue, and the mirror of morality, is, from all 

have seen, in clerical matters, the source of demoralisation ; in secular, that of 
disorder and corruption. Trade is depressed, the sciences are decaying, the arts, 
excepting sculpture and painting, receive no encouragement, agriculture is 
neglected. Politics are constantly drifting between Phariseeism and Machia- 
vellism; the administration is as complicated as it is disordered, and justice a 
Babylonian, scandalous, and intriguing labyrinth. 

We will not here allude to personalities, but any one fond of scandal 
should read the first volume of the “ Carte Segrete.” He will find there, 
for instance, how Pius VII. left his relations a fortune of one and a half 
million seudi, and the amiable qualities of the whole of Leo XIL.’s 
ministry : 

Religion is practised by means of incessant exercises—missions and sermons 
—from which it derives no benefit. The clergy consist far more of selfish 
npn than of true apostolic servants: hypocrisy and simony are prevalent. 

e a be assured, that if we estimate the avon Be of priests who are really 
devoted to the faith at one-tenth, it is much too favourable. The arch-priests, 
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parish priests, are all chiefs of the spies, and woe to the parishioners who 
offend them in any way: they cannot escape the efforts of their secret blows, 
which announce themselves through the inquisition, police imprisonment, or 
severer punishment. The dissatisfaction throughout the Roman States has, I 
believe, attained such a pitch, that were not the people wonderfully patient, or 
if they possessed a little more electricity, a revolution, the result of the despera- 
tion produced by ill government, might be apprehended. 


This reporter is really an honest man, and he justifies all the excite- 
ment and rebellion that have occurred in the Papal States sinee 1831. 
Why does Austria, then, protest against the separation of the Romagna ? 
A government cannot always hear from its secret reporters what is plea- 
sant to it; but if the tendency of many years’ reports is constantly to the 
same point, the government was evidently glad to hear all that was told 
it. As, further, it would have been a very easy matter to lead her Roman 

to a different system, it follows that Austria, while — 
itimacy in the Romagna, still fostered her ideas of 1815, hoped 
eventually to derive some advantage from the desperation of the popula- 
tion. 
On June 16, 1846, a good pope was decorated with the tiara: after 
Leo XII. and Gregory XVI. this last trial was needed. The good pope 
was to attempt reforming Rome and Italy, an idea which the less good 
popes had constantly resisted. If Pio Nono, after his first start, has 
waded deeper into the morass of tyranny and cruelty than his prede- 
cessors, it is plain that there must be a radical and incurable evil in the 
Papal government, and that a pope with the best will in the world can — 

never become a reigning prince, in the modern acceptation of the term. 

It appears to us a great mistake to make the radical tendencies of 
1848, or Mazzinism, responsible for the ill success of Pio Nono’s peacefal 
reforms. This Mazzinism was neither born in 1848 nor buried in 1849 
under the walls of Rome. It still lived in 1859, at the outbreak of the 
Italian war; and if unable to attain a prominent position, this resulted 
solely from the aetive interference of Piedmont and the fulfilment of the 
most earnest wishes of the Italians by Victor Emmanuel. The king and 
the ministers simply outstripped that desperation which the Austrian 
agents described, and the Romagnolese were thus enabled to listen to the 
seductions from two sides—from Austria and Mazzini. But Pio Nono, 
from 1846 to 1848, with the best will in the world, did little more than 
talk. He brought Rome and the world into a state of excitement for two 
years and daily increased the expectation about what was going to happen ; 

t when the moment for action arrived, he proved himself thoroughly 
weak, and — rogress suddenly changed into jesuitic perfidy. 

What did Soins and the Romagnolese want ? With what would 


. they have declared themselves satisfied, and what would have stopped all 


excesses at once? Constitutional liberty in the Papal States, and a 
serious participation in the national war against Austria. In both points 
the Pope was dishonest, and the distrust felt in him from an early period 
was justified. The “‘ Statuto Fondamentale del Governo Temporale”’ of 
March 14, 1848, was sanctioned by the College of Cardinals and the 
Pope, and published with the signature “ Pio Papa.” This important 

it was expressly stated, would be incorporated in a bull, but 
this solemn legalisation was omitted, and the Roman constitution never 
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figured in the archives. The reason was plain enough : 
vernment wished to reserve the opportunity of evading a formal abroga- 
tion of this “ statuto”” by the argument that it never really existed. In 
fact, the Roman constitution has never been withdrawn, and the publica- 
tion of the Gaéta motu proprio proved plainly enough that no older 
engagements were t is true, however, that this motu 
proprio also remained for ten long years a dead letter, like the one 
issued by Pius VII. 

Further, the same , who had a mome desire to place himself 
at the head of the Italian Confederation, declared, in 1848, that he could 
not wage war on the Austrians, because he was also the ecclesiastical 
sovereign of the Austrian Catholics, and it would be @ fraternal war. 
When, in 1849, the French brothers marched against Rome; when the 
Austrian brothers oceupied the legations; when Garibaldi defeated the 
Neapolitan brothers; and even Spanish brothers marehed against their 
Roman brothers, Pio Nono saw,no fraternal war in this, This time the 
object was to maintain the absolute Papal supremacy, while the national 
fraternal war would infallibly have resulted in favour of political liberty. 
This confusion between spiritual and temporal fraternity certainly for a 
while served the reactionary party, but the prophecy of Father Ventura 
has clung like a eurse to the restoration. This remarkable man wrote 
from Civita Vecchia, on June 12, 1849: 


Every cannon-ball that strikes the walls of Rome destroys more and more the 
belief in the heart of the Romans. What folly to bombard Rome in the name 
of the Pope! All the youths, all the men of any education, say, “The Po 
wishes to rule over us by force. He desires for the Church and the priesthood t 
sovereignty which belongs to the people alone, and he believes—indeed, he says 
so—that it is his duty to act thus, because we are Catholics, and because Rome 
is the centre of Catholicism. Very well, then; who can prevent us — an 
end to our Catholicism, and, if it must be so, becoming Protestants ? hat 
right will he then have over us? For, is it not fearful to think that, because we 
are Catholics and sons of the Church, we must surrender all our rights, ex- 
pect from the liberality of the priests as a present what belongs to us by 
right, and be condemned to the fate of the most wretched nations ? 


If diplomacy ever made a sport of the happiness of nations it did so 
in Italy, and especially in the Papal States. Since 1815, it has always 
been allowed that something must be done. In 1821, Austria drew 
attention to “disorders which required speedy relief ;” in 1831, the five 
great powers were of one opinion on the subject; in 1849, Austria 
again gave good advice, and the letter of Louis Napoleon to Edgar Ney 
is not yet forgotten by contemporaries. Pio Nono promised from Gadta 
all sorts of reforms, but not the slightest attention was ever paid to these 
warnings and promises; the reforms in the Papal States were a di 
matic ball which Austria and France threw to each other. Both govern- 
ments found the condition of Rome good or bad, according as it suited 
their plans of the hour. Thus, Count Rayneval, the imperial envoy, 
wrote in his celebrated memorial of May 14, 1856, to Count Walewski, 
that the Papal States were in the best possible condition, but at that 
time Louis apduee wished to get into the good of the Pope, 
and was angling for a coronation at Notre-Dame. Edmond About had 
not yet been let loose, and “Le Pape et le Congrés” not yet written ; 
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but, for all that, this justification of the Pope did not pass the Roman 
censor. The French diplomatist had no hesitation in asserting : 

Never had a restoration been carried out iv sO MILD a sprit. No revenge 
had been taken on those who overthrew the Papal government ; no harsh mea- 
sures had been employed; the Pope had simply banished them the country ; 
there had been no imprisonments, no persecutions, no trial of individuals. The 
Holy Father NEVER MISSED THE OPPORTUNITY OF ALLEVIATING THE SEVERITY 
OF THE SENTENCES. It was not yet known with certainty how many persons 
had been ecm ys returning to their homes, but it was believed there 
were one hundred promoters of the revolution among them. 


Let us now see how this description of a Papal Utopia will bear the 
simple test of facts. 

t is certain that the Papal decree of amnesty of 18th September, 
1849, declared “ unworthy of mercy” nearly all who had taken part in 
the movement, and all the members of the Constituante. Count 
Mamiani, who voted against the abrogation of the temporal power of 
the Pope, was forced to fly ; all officials, down to the clerks; ‘all non- 
commissioned officers; and, lastly, all “ordinary criminals” (among 
whom every suspected person could be included), were declared unworthy. 
We believe, in opposition to Count Rayneval, that thirty thousand persons 
were persecuted. Farini, formerly Papal under-secretary of state, wrote 
to Mr. Gladstone, on December 20, 1852, that a man was condemned to 
the galleys for five years, because, during the republic, he published a 
pasquil on a deceased prelate ; a guillotine, also an idea of 1789, was 
ordered from Paris, because the Roman people had burnt the Papal in- 
strument, and it was set to work in Rome, and afterwards taken through 
the provinces ; at Frosinone, a young man, Romolo Salvatori, was exe- 
cuted on the charge of being an accomplice of Garibaldi; Bishop 
Tizzani converted the criminal by the promise that his family would not 
have to pay the expenses, but a few days later his widow was called upon 
for twelve hundred scudi; all those persons who, during the republic, 
had given evidence on oath, which Jed to a sentence of death, were con- 
demned to the galleys for life; and officers who had commanded firing 
parties at a military execution, were guillotined by the “mild restora- 
tion” for their crime. In October, 1851, twenty-four persons were exe- 
cuted at Sinigaglia, among them being Simonecelli, captain of the 
National A goa had saved the life of several spies, and was exe- 
cuted because he had not saved them all. On January 24, 1854, four 
soldiers of the republic were executed because they had carried out a 
military sentence of death under the threat of being themselves shot if 
they refused. On May 28, 1855, five persons were executed at Fermo, 
who had been imprisoned since 1849. In 1851, an authentic extract 
from the prison register of the Carceri Novi, at Rome, was laid before 
the French National Assembly, according to which persons had been 
imprisoned and condemned by the most reverend inquisitor-general to 
five years galleys for “unknown crimes.” Lastly, we assert, that on 
July 21, 1854, the ex-republican soldier Sante-Constantini, was executed 
for the murder of the minister Rossi, on the following grounds: ‘ The 

test amount of suspicion gathered on him as the material murderer, 
and even though this could not be absolutely proved by evidence, the 
testimony and other proofs against him were so strong that they bordered 
on perfect certainty.” 
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At the end of the first year of the restoration, we assert, that the 
number of victims who bore witness to the mildness of the government 
by a cruel death, amounted to 1644. In 1855, the number of fugitives 
and exiles was still estimated at 19,000. At the close of 1850, forei 
journals spoke of 10,000 political prisoners in the Papal States, which 
the Roman Gazette officially contradicted, by stating that they only 
amounted to 8500. If, then, we deduct fifteen per cent. from the 
worst ¢ brought against the temporal government of the P 
we attain truth. M. Charles de la Varenne, in his valuable work, 
“‘ Le Pape et les Romagnes,” gives us, moreover, the following report of 
the number of political prisoners confined in the Papal States during five 
years : 


1850 ..... 10,436 prisoners. 
1 eee 11,279 __,, 
eee 11,767 i, 
ROSS 2... ws 0 12,035 __—s,, 
1854..... 13,006 _,, 


The reader will be good enough to remark the gradual increase of thirty 
per cent. during five years of what Count de; Rayneval calls the “ mildest 
restoration ever seen.” 

In 1849, the Austrians entered the Legations again, this time for ten 
years, and the condemnations of the Austrian courts-martial have their 
special entry in the ledger of suffering humanity. The worst deed of all, 
we are glad to say, is not debited to the Austrians: we mean the shoot- 
ing of Ugo Bassi, Garibaldi’s field chaplain. The Austrian auditor 
refused to sign the sentence, but the clerical officials of the Pope tore the 
skin off the wretched man’s forehead and hands to “ disconsecrate” him, 
and then had him shot. Those prisoners whom the Austrian courts- 
martial did not shoot were consigned to the casemates of Mantua, or 
dragged off to the interior of Austria. The Pope, as temporal regent, 
was not so jealous of his prerogative as to protest against this interference 
of a foreign sovereign. The Austrian soldiers were allowed to issue 
decrees for ten years in the name of the Emperor of Austria, and it was 
rare in the orders of the day for even an understanding with the cardinal 
legate to be alluded to. be 1853, the celebrated Malagutti trial took 
place at Ferrara, under Austrian military jurisdiction, in which fifty of 
the first families were implicated: seven sentences of death were carried 
out, and the rest went to the galleys. The sentences were pronounced 
in the name of Francis Joseph, and the bastinado was employed to extort 
confessions. Similar things took place constantly at Bologna; still there 
was always something that went beyond the Austrian ability. For 
instance, Cardinal ini, at Bologna, asked in the name of the cardinal 
secretary of state, Antonelli, for the incorporation of all disagreeable 
subjects of his Holiness in the Austrian army. Field-Marshal Radetaky 
refused this point blank, because these recruits might infect the Austrian 
army. The military commissicn at Bologna executed one hundred and 
seventy-eight persons, and we may fairly assume the same amount for 
the oe gations. Bologna, where the population is now as ful 
as in any other European town, witnessed from January 1 to June 30, 
1855, eight hundred robberies and eight murders; such was the mode in 
which society had been rescued. In Fort San-Urbano there were one 
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ec prisoners, neither condemned nor accused, but 

there as a measure. In 1855, Antonelli introduced 
1 ogeny os Sip evi ko which prisoners were seated 
with heavy we on 

We will break off here. Either there is no justice or injustice in the 
world, or the movements of 1831, 1849, and 1859 were a simple refusal 
of obedience to » treacherous sod utterly inheman Seen teorh the 

passed to maintain such a régime are most fri blasphemy 
of that was ever held sacred by man. The Papal States 
existed up to the century which saw the invention of printing and the 
discovery of America without the Legations ; and the increase of terri- 
ions did not help the Romish Church against the Reforma- 
tion, The treaties with the Legations have been constantly violated and 
trampled under foot since 1815, and it was time for Victor Emmanuel to 
interfere and prevent a fearful outbreak. Can we say, moreover, that 
Rome requires the Romagna to a@rrondir its territory, and that without 
it it would form no compact geographical whole ? A glance at the map 
proves the contrary. 

The Apennines run down from Genoa below Parma and Modena, and 
divide the former States of the Church into two heterogeneous parts: 
beyond the mountains are Umbria and the Romagna, on this side the 

or proper province of Rome. From its geographical position, 

the Roman hse ae see fairly be attached to Tuscany, while Umbria 
and the Romagna cally belong to a western Upper Italian 
kingdom. Curiously en the temper of the population harmonises 
with this territorial lictaio "The supablies on the Adriatic live and 
work, after their fashion, differently from the population on the side of the 
Tuscan sea. Of the 3,124,668 Siren: whom Edmond About reckoned, 
“not including Little Mortara,” about sixty-six per cent. live in the 
eastern partion. Up to the present, about two millions, or two-thirds the 
whole , living on one half of the land, have torn themselves 
total population of the Papal States is divided, according to 

occu pation, in the following remarkable way: 1 000,000 agriculturists 
and peasants, 258,872 industrial workmen, 288,000 servants, 85,000 
persons in trades and professions, 21,415 monks and nuns, or, with the 
priests, 38,320 ecclesiastical persons. If these proportions are bad 
enough, the Apennines tities “Gem, worse. Br seer the 
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favourite ee ae ree eee 
malay opiek geen ae te oe sear tomer heya 
capitalists, belongs to one hundred and 


thizteen familfee “r Giaty Sees pur wee fe corporations. The entire 

a Rome counts only one proprietor to every n souls, while 

eee aed one eee ees h makes a 

father of a family. About also remarks, very wittily, 

jacaa is divided by the Apennines: on this side people 

mz the other they prefer to labour. 

state of cultivation in the entire Papal States, inclusive of the 

province of Rome, may be judged from the following statements, for 

which we are indebted to About. The States of the Church =a aes 
me ne but, a they only 

to the value of 500,000 scudi, while the imports of cnn 
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§,000,000 scudi. This country has no agri alsoel naan 
stables, and not a single Merino caer in about 1, 

scudi, obtained from Moravia, and silk stuffs, estimated at about 700,000 
seudi, are annually imported. No attempts have been made to establish 
Seminal aan ee ae Cen ale 
utterly Opposed to religion. 

Maan ahs tag consider these melancholy statistics i ; 
after the foregoing, must not leave out of sight that the indivi re- 
sources of a country depend, in the last instance, on the administration of 
justice and the government. But, even were the Roman ini i 
Ss Gao eth Sidill Ghineding: te Ci-qtlatigies of the state, it would be im 
the worst according to those of free civic activity. The Roman govern- 
ment is one of priests, which, as such, may possess all the sui 
generis, but on that very account is the more imperfect and incapable of 
comprehending and promoting the temporal wants of its subjects. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that our government were to appoint the astronomer- 
general to inspect the cotton factories, or the inspector-general of schools 
to manage the war department! And yet such absurd arrangements 
are the rule in Rome. 

It has, we allow, been denied, and Count Rayneval was one of the 
most ardent to do so, that the Roman government is in the hands of 

iests, and it is asserted that the majority of the Papal officials are drawn 

the laity. It would be equally ridiculous to assert that the majority 
of the French officials are democrats. We need not trouble ourselves 
about such statistical proofs, for the heads of the admimistration are 
chosen in accordance with the views of the Pope, and the subalterns only 
obey, or take the entire odium on themselves. When the French cap- 
tured Rome in 1849, in the first moment of fright two portfolios were 
given to laymen, and a few provincial governments also fell into uncon- 
secrated hands. Nothing of this now exists: not even the ministry of 
war remained secularised. In Fermo one lay delegate still remains, and 
he is more reactionary than all the rest. At the head of the administra- 
tion stand the prelates of the Consulta, who are, at the same time, 
and high stewards of the prisons; the ministers are ecclesi- 
astics, and so are the presidents of the provinces. The director of police 
is a prelate; and these very prelates, or semi-priests, with all the prero- 
gatives of the higher clergy, while free from all the duties of the profes- 
sion, and the nece decorum of full orders, are the most noxious 
beings ever created. ‘The finances, archives, and offices are managed by 
ecclesiastics, and the notaries obey a prelate. The bishop and inquisitor 
of the Santo Uffizio undertake the censorship, and all the education, from 
the highest to the lowest, is in the hands of the priests. The charitable 
funds are distributed, pilfered, and squandered by the ; all the 
diplomatic posts are reserved for the higher dignitaries of the Church. 
In a word, the Papal States may have a thousand secular interests, but 
all, whether they refer to taxes, customs, exports, imports, or 
must be regarded through the spectacles of the Roman Cathclie digak 
taries, and no matter what social interests may be at stake, are ever 
decided ad majorem ecclesia gloriam. 

The Austrian “ Carte Segrete” give us a delicious picture of the internal 

administration of the country. ‘The cardinal legate, Palotta, fined a 
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Romagna because the le had not captured a band of 
attacked the village, and the same cardinal punished an 
for bringing in one of the bandits as a prisoner. According to 
dictator of revolutionary Romagna, and ex-under-secretary of 
to the (we quote our authority in most cases, that we may 
be to be repeating the vague statements of a feu:lleton 
), similar robber-bands stood under the immediate protection of 
governing clergy. The harmless citizen was plu and beaten, 
if he the bandits to the police he was put in prison into the 
in. After Austria had placed the Legations in a state of siege, the 
wners insured their estates by paying a monthly premium to Pas- 
satore, a renowned bandit. He behaved loyally, and did not plunder the 
insurers; and the ts had also to enter into arrangements with him, 
for the Austrians had taken away their weapons. So late as the winter 
of 1858 the railway office at Bologna was completely cleared out by 
bandits. Who can be surprised, then, if the Romagna has separated 
from the Pope, for what claims to respect can a government make which, 
os its very ecclesiastical régime, converts the state into a robber’s 
en 


Justice is not a whit better off. All the supreme courts, such as the 
Rota, Segnatura, and Consulta, are presided over by priests. Law in the 
Papal States is statutory, or an enormous code, which permits of the 
most arbitrary explanation and application. Hence, we can easily un- 
derstand the constant desire on the part of the French government to 
see the Code Napoléon introduced, and the longing of the Roman subjects 
for this Draconic but settled system of legislature. The English statutes 
are hardly so confused as this Roman:labyrinth of decretals, Papal bulls, 
interpretations of the casuists, and contradictory decisions. The pre- 
siding prelate generally knows very little law, but he has a badly paid 
auditor, or assistant, who is accessible to bribes. The ecclesiastical 
courts are not established solely for clerical disputes and persons. So 
soon as a priest is mixed up in a trial, civil or criminal, the episcopal 
court claims the case, and the layman may look hopelessly for justice. 
Then there are feudal courts, to which the barons nominate the judges ; 
and, lastly, the religious corporations exercise a jurisdiction. The sum- 
mary process, such as that of our police magistrates, has authority to 

sentences extending to ten years at the galleys! The tribunal of 
the Sacred Consulta, at Rome, on May 21, 1821, condemned Pietro 
Ercoli to the galleys for twenty years because he prevented a smoker 
lighting his cigar. The witnesses all declared that it was only a joke, 
but the man suffered the full extent of his sentence. 

In criminal trials for political offences, the confrontation of the accused 
with the witnesses is prohibited : he may not even choose his own de- 
fender, lest an honest man might see the documents, and tell the sto 
of the trial afterwards. From Gregory XVI. to Pio Nono so sa 
progress has been made, that now a ‘lefender is appointed ex officio in 
all cases, while formerly the accused had the right of choice. No pri- 
soner knows the witnesses for the prosecution, or the charges he may have 
to defend himself against, and the several persons accused in the same 
affair are carefully kept apart. ° 

The inquisition is no myth in Rome: it has its supreme court in the 
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Santo Uffizio, its spies and vy throughout the country, who are as 
privil as in the days of Philip II. If another court hold of the 
“ people” of the inquisitor-general, he claims them. The inquisition 
watches carefully whether the faithful go to mass and do not eat meat 
on fast-days. Any neglect is puni with imprisonment, even with 
the galleys. . The general edict of the high inquisitor of Ancona, dated 
August 8, 1856, fulminates against magicians, witches, meat-eaters, and 
such-like criminals. The edict of the inquisition in 1843 especially 
affected the Jews, heightened the penal restrictions connected with the 
Ghetto, forced Israelites to sell their property, and forbade them all 
friendship with Christians. The history of young Mortara is world 
mk but we consider the following case far more odious: a Jew at 
Cento, of the name of Radova, had a very pretty wife, whom a Christian 
seduced, converted, and married. The Catholic Church declared the 
second marriage valid, the first concubinage: even more, the grand in- 
quisitor compelled the unlucky Jew to pay alimony to the Christian 
couple. The Christian physicians are forced by the inquisition, when 
summoned to Jewish patients, first to try conversion, and then relieve 
them. If the patient repulses his clerical salvation, the doctor may let 
him go to the Touts his own road. 

With such an administration and justice, we can easily form an idea 
_of the financial condition of the country. The Roman finances are the 
most extraordinary hocus-pocus in the civilised world: all mandates, 
pastorals, great and lesser excommunications, avail them nothing. The 
Jew must be converted before he is cured ; but the Papal States must be 
annually cured by Jews, because they will not be converted to a decent 
system of book-keeping. The Jew is secretly christened and abstracted 
from his father and mother, but the prelate creeps with equal secrecy to 
the Jew to pledge him a pound of Papal flesh. Usury is most strictly 
prohibited by the Catholic Church, yet the Holy Father at Rome pays 
the most exorbitant interest, just like the Pope of Islamism at Constanti- 
nople. 

Pio Nono’s short-lived enthusiasm had, at any rate, the advantage of 
raising the lid of the empty exchequer. In the Consulta of 1847, 
Morichini, the minister of finances, declared that since 1828 not a single 
year had passed without a deficit, Angelo Galli, his successor, explained 
this by saying that the accounts were never properly closed ; but, in spite 
of a frightful augmentation of taxation, every new budget displays a 
deficit of at least 10,000,000 francs, to which we must add a running 
debt of 100,000,000 francs. The last Austrian occupation of the Legations 
alone cost 40,000,000 francs, while France takes her payment in influence 
and ervivas—when she can get them. 

M. de Rayneval especially praised the small amount of the Papal civil 
list —“ 3,220,000 francs: this insignificant sum is all the Papacy demands 
from the revenues of the country for the maintenance of its dignity and 
the machinery of the supreme clerical government.’’ Revenues of the 
country! this is surely an open acknowledgment that the Papal States 
belong body and soul to Catholic Christianity. Just as the slaves in the 
United States grow rice, tobacco, and cotton for the free republican 
planters, and set the English factories in motion, so the Roman subjects 
toil in the sweat of their brow to maintain the machinery of the supreme 
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government for the 139,000,000 Catholic Christians existing on the 
globe. But we must not forget that 27,000,000 more francs are derived 

from the benefices in the Papal States, and applied to the same 

as the other 3,000,000 francs. The Pope’s journey to Loretto, 
1856, may be reckoned at 300,000 scudi at least, or 1,300,000 frances, 
or more than one-third of the whole civil list for pope, cardinals, and 
muncios. Whatever our opinion of the vacillating policy of the Tuileries 
as to Central Italy may be, we cannot refrain from considering the idea 
of a civil list for the Pope, paid by all the true believers, and thus relievi 
the inhabitants of the Papal States, very just: 30,000,000 francs divi 
among 140,000,000 Catholics would amount to about twopence per head. 
For this amount 3,000,000 Catholic citizens, who, after all, are haman 
beings, would be enabled at length to breathe freely. 

Any covering of the Roman deficit, which at the present time must be 
augmented by the smuggling in of Austrian soldiers, is hardly imaginable. 
Increased taxation is impossible ; while an impost on those who 
the revenues of the country, and who ought to pay pro ratd for the 
security afforded them, cannot be carried out. The Pope has nothing, 
while the rich clergy or religious communities, which have a great d 
protest most violently against anything that resembles an income tax: 
indeed, they claim exemption. If the Pope attempted to treat his people 
fairly, they would rebel against him and become Mazzinists to a man. 
“Le Pape régne mais ne gouverne pas ;” but the means of making the 
responsible persons really so have not yet been discovered. About tells us 
that Cardinal Antonelli comes from the robber-nest of Sonnino, and any 
number of editions have made the fact known to the world. But the 
citizen of Sonnino holds the Pope captive, and if it were not Antonelli, 
it would be another, for the principle of the temporal power of the popes 
also emanates from Sonnino. 

Monseigneur Dupanloup, the academic Bishop of Orleans, exclaimed, 
in his Ultramontane zeal, “‘ Leave his people to the Pope, and the Pope 
to his people.” We do not answer him as most of the French do, “ Very 
good ; let us do that, and we shall see. Withdraw the French army of 
occupation from Rome, and leave the Pope to trust in the affection of his 
subjects.” We say, on the contrary, the Pope does not belong to his 

ople but to Catholic Christianity, and even if his people imagined for 
a moment that they to the sovereign lord of the Papal States, 
they would be startled at the notion that they were also the property of 
one hundred and thirty-nine million true believers. 

All over the world people are praying for the preservation of the Pope 
in his tem power, and, in the mean while, faith is disappearmg from 
Italy. The temporal power has produced more heretics than all the 
heresiarchs and reformers combined. Machiavelli told us that “in Rome 
the least belief exists; Luther translated it into German, “ Rome is a 
cesspool of sin ;” while Goethe found the Eternal City utterly pagan. 
When, in 1849, the elections to the Roman Constituante were preparing, 
the Pope, then at Gaéta, threatened every participator with excommu- 
nication. ‘The threat was made known through the press, and from the 
Ss every Roman knew what he risked. The republicans did all 
in their power to propagate the bull, and of about half a million of voters 
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three hundred and forty-three thousand proceeded to the electoral urns, 
shouting, “ Viva la scommunica!” The political victims, at a later date, 
obstinately refused the consolations of religion : as the official report tells 
us, * Tutti recusarono ostinamente i soccorsi della religione.’’ In this 
fearful struggle between religion and liberty, many priests, desperately, 
but heroically, joined the cause of the latter. The excommunication 
was, suspended over them, but they conspired against the Pope, and 
evidenced their deep convictions even on the gallows of Mantua, blessing 
in their dying moments their future fatherland. 

Gioberti, who too long dreamed of the renovation of Italy through 
the pa , recalled his error from his asylum in Paris, and brought 
forw three ropositions, not one of which is based on the papacy: 
Restoration of intellect to its natural supremacy, reconstitution of na- 
tionalities, and emancipation of the masses. He even announced a reli- 
gious regeneration, “ by virtue of the return to primitive Christianity, as 
described in the sacred books.” 

It is not, however, our present object to discuss the future of Italy, 
but we think we have proved our position, that the Pope is the great 
obstacle to the settlement of the Italian question, and the sooner his tem- 
poral power is taken from him, the greater chance there is of the peace 
of Europe enduring. We have not touched on the social aspects of the 
temporal supremacy, as these were fully discussed in these p a short 
time back in a notice of About’s “ Rome Contemporaine.’’ Those, how- 
ever, of our readers who desire to make themselves conversant with the 
present state of the Eternal City, we recommend to Dicey’s “‘ Rome in 
1860,” which, though not written with the pungeney and vivacity of 
About, affords ample internal testimony of its authenticity. 

Since this article was written, we have been pleased to see our views 
so fully confirmed by the remarkable debate in the House of Lords, in 
which all parties coalesced to condemn the temporal power of the Popes. 
The “ brass band”’ are silent; they seem to accept the situation passively, 
and although the priest party in Paris are deluging the press with violent 
and slightly blasphemous pamphlets, it is easy to see that it is the last 
despairing effort of a faction which sees defeat hurrying on with rapid 
strides, and knows that the end is drawing nigh. ‘The Pope, if he be 
wise, has still the opportunity of effecting a compromise and retirin 
with dignity ; but he has no time to lose if he would save himself from 
a ridiculous downfal. If, however, he continue to defy public opinion, 
he may be left suddenly to his fate, and in that case not even the prof- 
fered Rome and a cabbage-garden will remain to him. 
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THE NIYAM-NAMS.* 


cannibals, have been prominent and established features of African geo- 
graphy. The idea of those mountains seems, indeed, to be inseparable 
that of the Niyam-Nam, and other monsters, with which fancy has 
peopled them. Every traveller in Africa who may inquire after the 
sources of the Nile, is sure to be told, in almost the same breath, of the 
Mountains of the Moon and their ferocious inhabitants. 

A striking instance of this inveterate complex idea is given in M. 
Werne’s account of the second Turco-Egyptiam expedition to discover the 
source of the Nile. As the boats of the expedition rounded the point of 
Khartum, and slowly sailed into the White River, their crews heard the 
last shrill farewell cry of the women, many of whom with both hands 
swung their cloths backwards and forw over their heads, as cus- 
tomary at funerals, thereby imtimating their anticipation that their 
friends could never return, but would fall a prey to the man-eaters. 
“ This,” says M. Werne, “made most of our party laugh ; especially my 
men, who themselves they had just as good teeth as the Niyam- 
Niyam, so much dreaded by many, and particularly by the well-fed 
Egyptians, but whose country no one is able to point out.” 

also with Mr. Petherick when first advancing south from the great 
Lake of Gazelles, but which should rather be called that of the Hippopo- 
tami, and in the country of the ill-disposed and brutal Wadj-kuing. In 
reply to his inquiries with reference to the distance and habits of the next 
tribe, he says he could glean nothing but the most absurd accounts. 
** An old negro, stated to have been a great traveller, was sent for, and 
told me that with a great deal of address he had, as a trader, penetrated 
the territories of a great number of tribes lying south. The first of these, 
at the distance of some months’ travel, he found to be men like them- 
selves, but exceedingly savage in their dispositions, and who, like myself, 
could kill people at distances ; but, unlike the iron I had attached 
to a piece of wood, their arms were bows and arrows, it being impossible 
to extricate the latter when once inserted. Further on, the people were 
possessed of four eyes—two in front and two behind—and consequently 
they could walk backwards as well as forwards. The tribe adjoining 
them frightened him out of his wits: their eyes, instead of being in their 
heads, were placed under their armpits, so that when they wished to 
see it was necessary to raise the arm. Feeling uncomfortable amongst 
them, he proceeded still farther south. He found there people with faces 
similar to monkeys, and tails a yard long. And the last tribe he visited, 
after years of travel, were dwarfs, whose ears reached to the ground, and 








* Egypt, the Soudan and Central Africa, with Explorations from Khartoum 
on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator; being Sketches from Sixteen 
Years’ Travel. By John Petherick, F.R.G.S., her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for 
the Soudan. William Blackwood and Sons. 
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epometanDatrehee re ce PR RINE 
other for a covering. He wound up by impressi me the 
of proceeding amongst such barbarous on chan is 
renee o eee ied Aa aa it- 
i unexplored regions of Cen iea, although having its origin 
either in the Gorillas or the Dokos, described by k as dwelling-in the 
sultry and humid bamboo woods south of Kaffa and and which has 
been eredited in modern jen the amg eousul of Jiddah, who 
wrote 3 subject, noticed some back im our 
pages, Bae echo uniformly associated with (is Miyeds-Slente== 
a race of whom Dr. Beke wrote only a year ago. ‘“ The country of 
the Niyam-Niyam and the Mountains of the Moon have no settled place 
in native African geography, no one appearing to have any idea, of where 
they are to be looked for, exeept by ascending the Nile te its. sounces, 
wherever those sources may happen to be.” 

To the honour of Great. Britain, however, we have here a traveller who 
has actually visited the country of the Niyam-Namas, and been among its 
supposed fabulous inhabitants. It is true he did not advance beyond the 
frontier of their country, but he entered upon their lands, dwelt in their 
villages, and was in communication with the people whom he found re- 
siding on the great south-western tributary to the Lake of Gazelles. 
The White Nile, in faet, appears beyond this great reservoir to be fed by 
branches as numerous as the fingers of the hand. The most easterly is 
the Sobat; then eomes the Tu-Bari, hitherto hooked m as the true 
White Nile ; next the Niyam, or Nam—the river of the Niyam-Niyams ; 
then the Jur; and lastly, or most westerly, the river of Gazelles. It 
still remains to be shown which constitutes the most remote source of 
the Nile, but the Niyam-Nam would remain at or about the regions in 
which tradition has ever placed them (while it surrounded these hitherto 
inaccessible persons with all sorts of absurd fables and fancies), that is to 
say, at the head waters, and at or about the far-famed sources of the Nile. 

Mr. Petherick’s experiences in Egypt, it is to be remarked, comprise 
many very amusing and highly charaeteristic labours, carried on under 
the auspices of the late viceroy in search of coal amid recent. deposits (!) 
and French rivalry ; a visit to Mount Sinai and Arabia Petrea ; sketches 
of Cossier and Upper Egypt; excursions in Sudan and Kurdufan, with 
residence at Khartum ; a first trip up the White Nile, with an account of 
the Hassanyeh, and some ostrich hunting, and wanderings amid the Dar 
Hamr ; a second trading voyage up the White Nile by the couatry of 
the Shillukhs to the Lake of the Gazelles; and a third, fourth, and fifth 
voyage, the fourth of which was characterised by the discovery of Kyt 
Island, and a first visit to the Jur and the Dur tribes; and the fifth by a 
still farther southerly extension of our traveller's explorations past the 
country of the Jur and Dur tribes to the confines of those of the Niyam- 
Nam, or Neam-Nam, as he calls them. 

It is manifest, then, with the exception of the racy aneedotes associated 
with life in the Lower Egypt, and which are only new phases of an oft- 
repeated story, all that is really new, adventurous, and interesting, as well 
as all that is important in a geographical point of view, attaches itself te 
the exploration of the White Nile and its tributaries, of the wondrous 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, or Gazelle Lake, and its islands, and of the previously 
C2 
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utterly unknown regions situated upon one of the great tributaries to the 
Nile, and tenanted by the Jur and and the Niyam-Nam tribes. 

The way these explorations were brought about ap to be as 
follows: After the death of his protector, Muhammad Ali Pasha, vulgarly 
called Mehemet Ali Pasha, Mr. Petherick left the service of the Egyptian 
government, and took advantage of the abolition of the monopoly of the 

in the Sudan, or Negroland, to establish himself in the gum- 
arabic trade at Al Ubayid, or Il Obeid, where he resided five years. It 
was not, therefore, until the year 1853, when that trade had become 
paralysed by native competition, and a greatly increased export from 
the west coast to the English markets made such trade no longer re- 
munerative, that Mr. Petherick turned his attention to the far interior, 
the high road to which was the White Nile. 

The journeys up this river were accomplished by means of a com- 
modious boat, a trustworthy Arab crew of twelve men, twenty other 
variously-coloured Arabs trained to the use of fire-arms, and some tons of 
glass beads, cowry-shells, and a variety of trifles in request by the negroes. 
Crocodiles and hippopotami abounded as they proceeded up the river. A 
curious escape of an Egyptian fellah from one of the former is related : 


One of those adventurous fellows but recently, whilst working at his “ shadoof” 
@ lever for raising water), had been watched by a pres -§ which suddenly 

rted at him from out the river, allowing him barely time to jump into the ex- 
cavation in the embankment formed for the working of his lever. Singing out 
lustily for help, he was followed by the open-jawed reptile, the onslaught of 
which was so furious that it jammed its aon so effectually between the 
sides of the pit—partially open towards the river side—that, notwithstanding all 
its efforts, it could neither advance to seize its prey nor retire. The position of 
the man, as he forced himself to the utmost limits of his small prison, roaring 
for assistance, and invoking the Prophet and saints, may be imagined ; whilst 
the fearfully-armed mouth of his enemy, threatening instant death, was extended 
within a span of his chest. His cries were unheard; but his comrades, attracted 
at length by the interruption of the water, came to his assistance, and, spearing 
with a lance the helpless reptile, the fellah was released. 


The ravages committed by the hippopotami in the fields, by feeding on 
and trampling under foot the produce, exasperated the poor Arabs even 
more than the onslaughts of the crocodiles, their only means of defence, 
consisting in fires and shouts, being treated with the utmost indifference 
by the unwieldy tres rs. 

Two tall, ailed ee with lances used walking-stick fashion, 
stalking carelesgly with a few Arabs on the shore, were the first Shillukhs 
they beheld. The banks and islands were now beautifully wooded. 
Water-fowl abounded, the Nile goose building its nests on trees. Small 
blue monkeys bounded from tree to tree, ma now and then raced play- 
fully along the open beach. Antelopes and gazelles trooped along these 
imposing wilds, whilst here and there a veteran lion, or a female with her 
cubs, would slink away on their approach from the confines of the stream 
into the underwood. 

The Dinka, a negro tribe, dwell higher up, but they are driven from 
the river in the lower portions by the Shillukhs and Bagara, both pre- 
datory and slave-capturing tribes. The Bagara hunt the giraffe and 
elephant on horseback. Their progress was momentarily arrested by the 
assault of an hippopotamus. 
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Towards evening, while we were making but very slight way up the sluggish 
stream, a violent rush in the water, and the cries of the men—“A hippopo- 
tamus! a hippo!” caused me to seize my rifle, and bound from my cabin on 
deck. The brute had just dived, passing within a yard of the boat, and a bang 
and a crack announced the staving in of the small boat in our wake, and the 
rupture of the rope by which it was attached. Half a dozen of the crew, un- 
biden, leaped into the stream, and were up with the boat when gunwale deep 
in the water; they found its occupants, a few — swimming about in it. 
Conducting it to the shore, we also made fast, when, hauling up our little craft, 
we discovered a hole a foot square in its bows. 


It took some time to repair the damage done, but the loss was made 
up for by killing a fine dark-brown bull-giraffe, and very nearly 
“bagging” an immense elephant with tusks five feet long, who char 
the boats. On the eighth day they reached Kaka, the chief town of the 
Shillukhs. It consists entirely of reed-huts, and is surrounded by groups 
of tamarind and dum palm. Many Arabs live here to purchase slaves 
and ivory. The Shillukhs are a fine, tall, and well-made race, perfectly 
black, with short woolly hair, but no negro features—not even an ap- 

roach to flat noses or thick lips. They are, in effect, a transition race. 
heir chief is called Mak; probably an abbreviation of “ malik,” king. 

On the fifth day after their departure from Kaka they arrived at the 
mouth of the Sobat, about one hundred yards wide and thirty feet deep 
at its junction ; but Mr. Petherick does not add to the previous informa- 
tion we have acquired concerning this remarkable river, which drains so 
large an extent of country to the east. He notices the Bari, or Berry, 
who live on its south-eastern tributary, as a dark-brown, well-made race, 
above the average height of stature in this country. In latitude 9 deg. 
north they passed another river, called Giraffe river, flowing from the 
south, but not more than half the size of the Sobat. A large island at 
its mouth is covered with thick bush, and is a favourite resort for vast 
herds of elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, buffaloes, and various descrip- 
tions of antelopes. Beyond this point, the Nile, whose course has 
hitherto been from the south, takes a sudden bend, and flows from the 
west, after expanding into the great lake known as that of the Gazelles. 
The Nuwars, or Nouaers,* succeeded here to the Shillukhs and Dinkas. 
Like them, the unmarried men and women were perfectly naked, and 
their mode of salutation was not of a very conciliatory character, accord- 
ing to our anti-Nilotic or Bahr al Ghazal notions : 


Scores of negroes, up to their middles in water at our boat’s side, made fruit- 
less and laughable attempts at conversation with the men. At last a large party 
of men arrived, amongst whom was the chief. On approaching the boat the 
crowd made way for him; and, on the first invitation, he fearlessly sprang on 
board, accompanied by three of his attendants. Inviting him into the cabin, 
and seating myself on acouch, I beckoned to him and his attendants to sit down 
on the floor. The sight of our fire-arms and hunting-knives (the only cabin de- 








* It is much to be regretted that Mr. Petherick has, throughout, adopted the 
French orthography for Oriental names, as it is calculated to mislead, The 
French pronounce ou soft, as in Saint Cloud we say “cloud.” Hence Soudan for 
Sudan, Khartoum for Khartum, Nouaers for Nuwar, Djour for Jur, and omoo for 
umu, “ mother,” are the more to be regretted, as Mr. Petherick has been in com- 
munication with the Royal Geographical Society, where a correct system of 
orthography is in full vogue. 
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In this lake they also first met with the royal Baleniceps, after the 
ostrich the most remarkable of the feathered of Eastern Africa. 

The great difficulty in navigating the lake is to find the way. It has 
baffled all travellers, and on this occasion they navigated for six days 
without being able to reach the shore or find an outlet, so dense was t 
marsh ion. The natives, when met with, will not act as pilots— 
possibly they are unequal to the task. At length, a fisherman was found 
who conducted them to Kyt Island, in latitude 8 deg. north. Unluckily, 
the natives proved hostile, and not a man volunteering to land with Mr. 
Petherick, he had no alternative but to return. 

On a second excursion a landing was effected on the island of Kyt, the 
Nuwar who opposed them before having been replaced by the more 
friendly Rayik, or Raik. Hence a start was made for the interior, two 
days’ journey taking them to the Lau, and three more to the Wadj 
Kuing, whose reception — so inhospitable and hostile as ultimately 
to force the small party . The account of the ruses played to con- 
ciliate the savages are very amusing. On sailing back down the lake, 
Mr. Petherick says : 


The attacks on our boats by the hippopotami were as ridiculous as they were 
exhilarating. Upon one occasion, no less than five huge monsters beset us at 
once ; and, raising their ungainly bodies half way out of the water, attempted 
to board us, whilst, their capacious jaws extended to the utmost, they were 
actually terrifying. No end of bullets were fired into them by myself and the 
men, but with what result I cannot describe: fallmg in deep water, they were 
lost to us, as, sailing before a favourable wind, we were loth to lose time upon 
them. Im shallower water, however, I succeeded in killing one by a shot be- 
tween the eyes, as was shown by his suddenly sinking. I was induced to search 
for him with a pole from a small boat; and feeling his carcase about two feet 
under water, the boatmen, diving, managed to attach ropes to his legs, and by 
the efforts of my whole force, consisting of some eighty men, he was successfully 
drawn on shore. 

The quantity of wild-fowl inhabiting these islands was considerable—varieties 
of , ducks, teal, &c.—affording us excellent sport. 

oward the extremity of the lake, a most unlooked-for and melancholy cata- 
strophe happened to my cook, who, whilst sitting on the gunwale of the boat, 
with his back to the stream, was attacked by a hippopotamus, which, unex- 
pectedly rising out of the water, crushed the poor man between his enormous 
aws. is sad occurrence, at the same time that it cast a gloom over all on 
board, was a warning for the future. 


On a third occasion, being now somewhat familiar with the intricacies 
of the lake, they reached Kyt in eighteen days from Khartum. Mr. 
Petherick deems it to be one hundred and eighty miles long by sixty in 
its widest part. He had, on this occasion, forty siaenehdetie with 
him. Thus protected, he traversed the country of the Rayik, the Awan, 
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and the Ajak without misadventure, reaching the pg of the Nean- 
glau (Ni lah), or bustard tribe, and thence that of the Jur, who 
Seems thoes with wine musketry and acclamations of joy. To 
this point the tribes had all of Dinka origin, and knew no other 
language. These Dinkas possess large herds of cattle, and numerous 
flocks of sheep and goats. They are great hunters, and what little land 
is cultivated is looked to by the women, Having no salt, they use the 
urine of cattle. The upper lip is perforated, and decorated with a straw 
and beads. Commencing with the Jur, however, different habits prevail, 
which are solely attributable to the presence of the tsetse-fly: goats 
being the only domestic animals which escape its bite. The Jur are strictly 

icultural. The Jur are a shade lighter than the Dinkas, and are of a 
different origin. They are also good smiths and workers in iron. The 
' jron is obtained from sandstone rocks in the same vicinity. From the 
Jur, Mr. Petherick proceeded still farther southward to the country of 
the Dur, or Dor, who received him most hospitably. He was now among 
far superior races to the Dinkas and Shillukhs. The Dur were even 
more industrious, and, if the expression may be permitted, more civilised 
than the Jur. Their habitations were better, their fields and granaries 
attested greater skill, their furniture and utensils in advance of peat 
yet met with. They do not go about utterly naked. They also exce 
the Jur in smithery. Their arms were bows and arrows, fearfully- 
barbed lances, and a variety of clubs. The women, unfortunately, insert 
circular pieces of wood in the under lip, and eat rats, mice, and snakes. 
The dress of the married women consisted of evergreens and creeping 
plants, renewed every day. In the centre of the village was a large 
circus, where, on a tree, their war trophies, the skulls of the slain, were 
suspended. Beneath were large tom-toms, beat only on occasions of 
rejoicing or war, for the Dur are at constant feud with their neighbours, 
or rather among themselves, the fights being, it is said, mostly attri- 
butable to encroachments on hunting-grounds, as also to their acknow- 
ledging no superior chief, the tribe is thus divided into separate com- 
munities, who, although living in close proximity, hold little or no 
communication, look upon one another as almost separate tribes, and 


indulge in too frequent hostilities. Mr. Petherick relates an instance 
while he was there : 


The vi was prettily situated at the foot of a hill, around which were two 
or three r villages, this forming the entire community of a large district. 
From its summit a beautiful view of the surrounding country was obtained. 
Surrounding the village, at a moderate distance, were the unfenced gardens of 
the villagers, in which cucurbits, vegetables, and seeds were grown; 
beyond, to the eastward, was a large plain of cultivated dourra fields ; south- 
ward, at about one mile distant, a winding brook was to be seen, bordered with 
‘superb trees and flourishing canes. The bush supplied a variety of con- 
sisting of partridges, guinea-fowl, a large white boar, gazelles, an , and 

irafies. Elephants and buffalo I did not encounter, and I was told only 
uented the locality during the rainy season. 

he Dor a tenn mba no superior chief, and the tribe is divided into separate 

communities ; and these, although living, as in this instance, in close proximity, 

look upon each other as almost separate tribes, holding little or mo communi- 

cation. They live in a state of continual feud, attributable to encroachments 

on hunting-grounds. Their battues consist in driving the game into strong 
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to the trunks of trees at right angles, cover a space of 
ing my stay at Djau, a hunt of this description, in which 
a some miles distant joined, took place, and as usual 
Sitting under my habitation at noon, several boys returned 
extra weapons for the use of their fathers. The spread 
t was taking place, and the women ex masse proceeded to 
ings and shrieks indescribable. Seizing my rifle, and accom- 
my followers, curiosity to see.a - fight tempted me to 
After a stiff march of a couple of hours through bush and 
covered with wavin s reaching nearly to our waists, the return of 
several boys warned us of the proximity of the fight, and of their fear of its 
turning against them—the opposing party being the most numerous. Many of 
the women hurried back to their homes, to prepare, in case of emergency, for 
flight and safety in the bush. For such an occurrence, to a certain extent, 
they are always prepared ; several parcels of grain, and provisions neatly packed 
up in spherical forms, in leaves surrounded by network, being generally kept 
ready in every hut for a sudden start. 

Accelerating our pace, and climbing up a steep hill, as we reached the summit 
and were proceeding down a gentle slope, I came in contaet with Djau and his 
party in full retreat, and leaping like greyhounds over the low underwood and 

igh grass. On iving me they halted, and rent the air with wild shouts of 
«Mhe white chief! the white chief!” and I was almost suffocated by the em- 
braces of the chief. My presence gave them courage to face the enemy again ; 
a loud peculiar shrill whoop from the grey-headed but still robust chief was the 
signal for attack; and, bounding forward, they were soon out of sight. To 
keep up with them would have been an impossibility ; but, marching at the 
top of our pace, we followed them as best we could. After a long march down 
a gentle declivity, at the bottom of which was a beautiful glade, we again came 
up with them, drawn up in line in pairs, some yards apart from each other, 
within the confines of the bush, not a sound prose: their presence. Joinin 
them, and inquiring what had become of the enemy, the men whom I addresse 
silently pointed to the bush on the opposite side of the glade, some three hun- 
dred yards across. Notwithstanding my intention of being a mere spectator, 
1 now felt myself compromised in the fight ; and although unwilling to shed 
blood, I could not resist my aid to the friends who afforded me an asylum 
men. 8 them. Marching accordingly into the open with my force of four men, 
I resolved that we would act as skirmishers on the side of our hosts, who re- 
tained their position in the bush. 

We had proceeded about a third of the way across the glade, when the enemy 
advanced out of the wood and formed in a long line of two or three deep, on 
its confines opposite to us. I also drew up my force, and for an instant we 
stood looking at each other. Although within range, at about two hundred 
yards’ distance, I did not like to fire upon them; but in preference continued 
advancing, thinking the prestige of my fire-arms would be sufficient. I was 
right. We had scarcely marched fifty yards, when a general flight took place, 
and in an instant Djau and his host, amounting to some three or four hundred 
men, passed us in hot pursuit. 

After reflection on the rashness of exposing myself with so few men to the 
hostility of some six hundred negroes, and in self-congratulation on the effect 
my appearance in the fight had produced, I awaited the return of my hosts. In 
the course of an hour this took place ; and as they advanced I shall never forget 
the impression they made upon me. A more complete picture of savage life I 
could not have imagined. A large host of sown § negroes came trooping on, 
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grasping in their hands bow and arrow, lances and clubs, with wild gesticula- 
tions and frightful yells proclaiming their victory, whilst one displayed the 


we bey of a victim. 
I to join them in following up the defeat of their enemies by a de- 
scent on their villages. With some difficulty they were persuaded to be content 
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with the success already achieved—that of having beaten off a numericall 
superior force—and return to their homes. Their compliance was only obtained 
by an actual refusal of further co-epgention but in the event of a renewed 
attack upon their villages, the probability of which was suggested, I promised 
them my willing support. We had not gone fifty paces, when I beheld the form 
of a young man prostrate, apparently lifeless; and seeing only a deep incision 
across his wrist, nearly severing the hand from the arm, and a lance-thrust that 
had penetrated the shoulder between the muscle and the flesh, his open eyes 
suggested that life might not be extinct. I felt his pulse, but it was imper- 
ceptible. At the same time a negro with his lance coolly severed the muscle, 
and extricated the barbed projectile. I looked upon the man with disgust ; 
but, with a laugh, taking the body by the hand, he rolled it over on the chest, 
and then two open lance-wounds between the shoulders plainly showed the 
cause of death. 

On our way home the body was drawn by the legs for a considerable distance, 
and finally carried on the shoulders of some of the party to conceal the trail. 
It was secreted in the bush in the hope of its eluding the search of the enemy, 
leaving it to be devoured by beasts of prey; but the head, severed from the 
body, was secured, and destined, with four others, to be suspended on the tree 
in the centre of the village circus. 

At night great rejoicings took place, commencing with a war-dance by the 
women, who, in pairs, closely following each otheg to the sound of the tom-tom, 
and chanting a war-song, moved in measured steps round the tree. At each 
time, as the/procession approached the heads of the victims, a halt took place, 
and insulting epithets addressed to the fallen were followed by the clanking of 
their anklets and shrieks of applause. Sickened with the exhibition, I retired 
from the scene. The day following, after a night’s conviviality, the heads were 
secreted in the bush in order to bleach the skulls. Another feast celebrated 
their suspension on the tree. 


From Ja-u, or Djau, our traveller proceeded to Madunga, situated on 
the great river which he describes as being the chief tributary of Lake 
Gazelle, and one of the head tributaries to the Nile. The reception met 
with here was, however, mistrustful and hostile, and a collision ensued 
in consequence between the negroes and their visitors. After this, Mr. 
Petherick devoted his whole attention to the collection of tusks, and to 
this effort he divided his party, a proceeding which, with another un- 
toward event, the capture of a small trading party of Khartumers, who 
had been tempted into the same unexplored regions by the news of Mr. 
Petherick’s successes in the ivory trade, so elated the Dinkas, that the 
tribes formed an alliance to capture and pillage Mr. Petherick and his 
party. The consequence was, that after enduring six weeks’ of siege, he 
was obliged, to save himself and his party, to assume the offensive, 
killing the chief of Niyang-lah and many men, and devastating their 
kraals. These energetic measures brought the other Dinka chiefs to 
their senses, and a reconciliation was effected previous to their departure. 
The whole country was, however, in a state of disorganisation. On their 
way back, they were assailed by their quondam friends the Ajak, of 
whom they killed ten and wounded several others. Fine weather and 
agreeable temperature, only interrupted every second or third day by 
storms and hurricanes, accompanied them on their way back, which was 
also diversified by that wondrous sport in which the Gazelle Lake and 
White Nile appear to stand almost pre-eminent. 

Mr. Petherick was en route again in December of the same year, 1856, 
with an increased force, to succour his men whom he had left in the Dur, 
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and, if possible, to break farther south. On this occasion he was 
received by the tribes with much mistrust, but after the | of some 
time peace was concluded and ratified, and there were great festivities on 
the occasion. While at Kurkur, a village of the Dur, a ridiculous but not 


very pleasant incident happened: 


On the following morning, whilst collecting negroes to with me to 
the next village, a scene occurred which, the natives been hostile, might 
have ended fatally to all of us. By way of lark, a swarm of bees had been let 
loose upon us out of the hollow trunk of a large tree in our immediate vicinity. 
They attacked us so vigorously, that we were ignominiously obliged to decamp, 
and abandon both property and fire-arms. Fighting them was of no avail ; and the 
only method of getting rid of them was by smoking ourselves over fires lit for the 
occasion. Some goats that I had purchased, attacked in the camp, were stu 
to death: and some of my men’s shoulders seemed to be surmounted wit 
pumpkins rather than human heads. It required some days to recover from the 
effects of our mishap, when we continued our journey southwards. 


After a month’s détour through numerous villages, in which his recep- 
tion was pretty nearly the same, and through a thickly-peopled country, 
where agriculture was the chief resource, being pretty well encumbered 
with ivory, Mr. Petherick returned once more to Khartum. 

We now pass over a considerable interval, to February, 1858, when 
Mr. Petherick made another expedition in the same countries, which 
carried him as far as to the border country of the Niyam-Nams. The 
narrative of this journey is somewhat abruptly commenced at Mura, or 
Moora, in the Dur country, whence, proceeding southwards, in order to 
clear the long grass and é lire they set them on fire, by which proceed- 
ings several villages were nearly being sacrificed, but this seems to be of 
no moment. The devouring a were only obstructed by the great 


river before noticed. Crossing this river, ninety yards wide, and abound- 
ing in hippopotami and crocodiles, the country, which had been before 
hilly, became now mountainous and very wild. In one place they had to 
wend their Os heres a ravine between two lofty mountains of red 


granite. At the end of the pass was an extensive and wooded plain, in 
which Mr. Petherick was charged by a furious rhinoceros. 

The Dur living beyond the river had never before seen a mounted 
man, and as Mr. Petherick rode a mule, whenever any misunderstanding 
arose between him or any of his party and the megroes, he had only to 
canter into the crowd to at once disperse the disputants. They were 
attacked in a narrow ravine beyond the second village, Mungila, by a 
flight of arrows, at which the porters deserted, and much delay was occa- 
si 

At a place called Lungo they reached the southern confines of the Dur 
terntory, which from north to south extends about three hundred and 
fifty miles. The language, habits, and customs of the various commu- 
nities of this tribe were similar to those described on its northern frontier, 
the only remarkable difference being, that in the mountain district south 
of the river the women do not distort their features by the use of the or- 
nament worn im the under lip. 

South of the Dur were the Baer, or Bayir, with whom the former were 
at feud. The way thither lay through a mountain land, only frequented 

elephants during the rainy season. This being now a border co ; 

e Bayir were much troubled by foraging parties of their southern neigh- 
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bours, the Niyam-Nam, who pillaged their villages, and committed great 
slaughter aed Gomenteti, their object being to off the youth into 
slavery. They described these uncomfortable neigh as warlike and 
savage, invariably feasting on their fallen enemies, They even implored 
the travellers to return, as they said so small a party as were would 
certainly be overpowered and eaten: . 


These men were so frightened at the idea of accompanying me to the Neam 
Nam, that it required numerous presents and all my persuasive powers to obtain, 
at length, the necessary pena! and on arriving within sight of Mundo, the 
first Neam Nam village, could not induce them to enter it, and, throwing off 
their loads, they decamped, leaving only the interpreter in the firm grip of two 
of my followers. Nothing daunted, my men took up the rejected loads, and we 
proceeded towards the village. 

On nearing it, the sound of several tom-toms, and the shrill whistle of their 
calls, plainly indicated that the Neam Nam were on the alert. A large party, 
bearing their arms and shields, issued forth to meet us; and, drawing up im lime 
across our path, seemed determined to impede our progress. Heedless of the 
impediment, we proceeded on our way ; and my Khartoumers, in the best spirits, 
joined lustily im a song. 

The sight of the savages before us was imposing; each man guarded the 
greater part of his body with a large shield, holding a lance vertically in his 
right hand. The party were evidently surprised at the confidence and unoffending 
manner of our approach, and evinced a greater disposition to ran away than to 
attack. On we went joyfally, and when within ten yards of them, their ranks 
opened, allowing us a passage through them, of which, as a matter of course, we 
availed ourselves, and entered the village (apparently deserted by women and 
children), with the Neam Nam following im the rear. Passing through a street 
of huts, rather distantly situated from one another, we reached a slight eminence 
commanding a fine view of a highly fertile country. During our march, the 
tom-toms continued their noise; but, regardless of consequences, we took up 
our position under the shade of a magnificent sycamore tree, in the vicinity of a 
couple of huts; and, disembarrassing ourselves of our baggage, we quietly 
seated ourselves in a circle round it, exposing our fronts to the natives, who, in 

eat numbers, soon surrounded us. Apparently astonished at the coolness we 

isplayed, they gradually closed, and, the front rank seating themselves, their 
proximity became disagreeable, as they hemmed us in so closely that several of 
them actually seated enodens upon our feet, indulging at the same time in 
laughter and loud conversation which we could not understand, Enjoining 
patience on my men, and convinced that, in case of necessity, the harmless dis- 
charge of a gun or two would scatter our visitors, I learnt with some difficulty. 
through the medium of the Baer and Dér interpreters, that these savages looked 
upon us in the light of bullocks fit for the slaughter, and that they contem- 
plated feasting upon us ; but they disputed the propriety of slaying us until the 
arrival of their chief, who, I learnt, was not in the village. 

With this knowledge, a hearty laugh and many jokes as to their condition 
were indulged in by my brave companions, who, confident in their own arms, 
behaved admirably. The excessive joy of our would-be butchers ceased at the 
appearance of an aged, -headed man, who, after a short intercourse with 
-~ a interpreter, in a loud voice addressed the mob in words to the following 
effect : 

7 —~ Nam, do not insult these strange men; do you know whence they 
come ?” 

“No; but we will feast on them,” was the rejoinder. Then the old man, 
holding up his spear, and commanding silence, proceeded thus : 

“Do you know of any tribe that would dare approach our village in so small 
numbers as these men have done ?” , 

“No,” was again vociferated. 
“Very well; you know not whence they come, neither do I, who am greatly 
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ior, and whose voice you ought to respect. Their country must indeed 
distant, and to traverse the many tribes between their country and ours ought 
to be a proof to you of their valour : look at the things they hold in their hands ; 
they are neither s clubs, or bows and arrows, but inexplicable bits of iron 
mounted on . Neither have they shields to defend their bodies from our 
weapons; therefore, to have travelled thus far, depend on it, their means of re- 
sistance must be as puzzling to us, and far superior to any arms that any tribe 
—ay, even our own—can oppose to them ; therefore, Neam Nam, I who have 
led you to many a fight, and whose counsels you have often followed, shed not 
your blood in vain, nor bring disgrace upon your fathers, who never have been 
vanquished. Touch them not, but prove yourselves to be worthy the friendship of 
such a handful of brave men, and do yourselves honour by entertaining them 
rather than degrade yourselves by the continuance of your insults.” 

This address seemed to have a beneficial effect with the majority. The old 
man, motioning two or three of them out of the way, seated himself near me, 
and endeavoured to converse with me; but, failing, he called the interpreter. 
His first wish was to examine my rifle: removing the cap, | handed it to him. 

and silent was his examination; the most inexplicable part seemed the 
m which, instead of a pointed, had a hole in it. Placing his finger 
therein, he looked at me with the greatest astonishment ; and to give him a prac- 
tical explanation, I seized a fowling-piece from the hand of my favourite hunter, 
and pointing to a vulture hovering over us, I fired; but before the bird touched 
the ground, the crowd were prostrate and grovelling in the dust, as if every man 
of them had been shot. The old man’s head, with his hands on his ears, was at 
my feet ; and when I raised him his appearance was ghastly, and his eyes were 
fixed on me with a meaningless expression. I thought he had lost his senses. 
After shaking him several times, I at length succeeded in attracting his attention 
to the fallen bird, quivering in its last agonies between two of his men. The 
first sign of returning animation he gave was putting his hand to his head, and 
examining himself as if in search of a wound. He gradually recovered; and as 
soon as he could regain his voice, called to the crowd, who, one after the other, 
first raised their heads, and then again dropped them at the sight of their appa- 
rently lifeless comrades. After the whew call of the old man, they ventured 
¢° rise, and a general inspection of imaginary wounds commenced. 


sa @ 


Mr. Petherick appears to have been able to carry on conversation with 
the old man, whose name was Mar Mangae (Mur-Mangayi), and he 
learnt from him that the name of the chief of the Niyam-Nams was 
Dimoo (Dimu), and that he had lately succeeded his deceased father in 
the chieftainship. While he was endeavouring to explain the effect 
_ gun to him, the chief himself arrived, accompanied by numerous 

owers : 


To my disappointment, however, he treated us with great mistrust, and, 
drawing up his men, seemed inclined to attack us; on which a lengthened 
conversation between the old man and himself took place. At this stage of the 
roan a single elephant was seen approaching the village. The chief, who 

been standing, advanced towards me, and, pointing to the elephant, abruptl 
asked if our thunder could kill that. On my replying in the affirmative, he said, 
“ Do it, and I will respect you.” The aspect of affairs had now assumed any- 
thing but a peaceful appearance; but, relying upon my own resources and 
eee [ resolved on gaining the good will of the chief, and despatched one- 

of my best shots to endeavour to bring down the elephant, whilst with the 
other half, in case of emergency, I knew I could defend our property. The 
brave fellows confidently sallied forth, although a few of them oe possessed 


rifles much too light for the work expected of them, whilst others had only 
double-barrelled fowling-pieces loaded with ball. 


They were followed by the whole of the savages to within about three hundred 
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yards of the elephant, when the hunters dispersed, and simultaneously fired at 
the elephant within a range of twenty yards, from various directions. On the 
first discharge, the Neam Nam and their chief exhibited every sign of fear— 
some by falling on the ground, and others by taking to their heels and homes. 
The elephant—a young male, with tusks about one foot in length—received shot 
after shot in quick succession. He merely elevated his trunk and ears, and 
moved round as if on a pivot, until, after about two dozen rounds had been dis- 
charged at his head and shoulders with double charges of powder, he fell, and 
our prestige was established. The chief and his followers, recovering themselves, 
approached more in the guise of petitioners than aggressors, and stated that if 
we would only withhold our thunder they would be our best friends. Presents 
of beads to Dimoo and our old friend closed the compact ; and on being informed 
that similar valuables would be given for provisions, the chief proclaimed aloud 
the fact to the bystanders, who declared they would furnish us with anything the 
village contained. 

Dimoo, now awake to our importance, pointed out huts for our occupation, 
and stated that he alone would entertain us; and the first proof of this, after 
taki ssession of our huts, consisted in the hind-quarters of a dog, sent by 
ps is slaves for the white chief’s dinner. I accepted it with every sign of 
gratification, and the‘ bearer said that his master’s slaves were engaged in pre- 
parations for my men’s dinners; and in the course of an hour a large party of 
negresses, bearing pitchers of unfermented beer and wooden bowls of porridge 
on their heads, provided my suite with a hearty meal. 

While we thus enjoyed the hospitality of the chief, the crowd which before 
had surrounded us had now entirely disappeared; and, more respectful than 
any tribe I had hitherto visited, no attempt was made to intrude upon our 


privacy. 


In the afternoon the chief, accompanied by a crowd of followers, arrived in the 
open space before our huts, and then for the first time I informed him of the 
object of my mission. Cane this to his followers, the effect was 
electric ; that they could obtain such valuables as glass beads for useless tusks 
of elephants, seemed incredible. Several of them bolted off instantly, and 
Dimoo promised that on the morrow abundance of tusks should be forth- 
coming. 

At the dawn of day I was awakened by the sentinel calling me to rise, as a 
considerable commotion was taking place in the village; and, always in the 
habit of sleeping with my clothes on and arms at my side, I had only to slip on 
my shoes to respond to the emergency. My men, equally prepared, were on the 
alert. The whole of the male population were seen turning out, and in different 
— left the village in various directions. Some of them, whose attention we 

ad attracted in passing, came up to us; and with unmistakable signs of plea- 
sure explained that they were proceeding in search of tusks, and were in hopes 
of obtaining some beautiful beads in exchange for them. The result was that 
during the course of the day loads of tusks were brought to us, varying from 
five pounds to upwards of one hundred-weight each; but, to my regret, by far 
the greater part of them, having been probably exposed to the effects of more 
than one annual conflagration of dried her ad Seeds so injured that they 
were not worth carriage, and with considerable difficulty 1 managed to explain 
that the tusks I required must be uninjured and smooth, like those of the 
elephant I killed the day before. For a moment they were disappointed: they 
soon gave way to rejoicing, and entreated if we would remain until the moon 
became small, that elephants would come, and they would kill every one pos- 
sessed of tusks in their own way, if we would withhold our thunder. 


Trade of any description was perfectly unknown in the far interior, 
which Mr, Petherick had now reached ; and, according to dead reckoning 
of days’ journeys performed since their disembarkation from the boats on 
the lake, he believed they were in the equator. Though his search for 
ivory, he says, threatened to be as ineffectual here as elsewhere, he made 
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up his mind to remain among these reputed cannibals until the early 
rains compelled his return : | 

The only use made of ivory by the Neam Nam was for ornaments, such as 
bracelets and necklaces ; some were ingeniously cut in imitation of cowry shells ; 
and neatly cut thin flakes, like the of a fish, were curiously attached to a 
band like a piece of ribbon, and worn by the females round the neck. Both 
men and women wore their hair plaited in thick masses, covering the neck to 
aa toot in length out with long ivory pi og a to 

a in —one extremit grown er increasing in 
al dln = gel amy which were carved into pretty 
ng ng hag water Leer eae When the hair had been 

two of the largest of these pins were stuck horizontally through it at 
the back of the head; between these smaller ones were inserted, forming a semi- 
circle similar to a Spanish lady’s comb. 

A thick texture of a dark-brown colour, woven from the bark fibres, was worn 
by both sexes: by the females round the loins, but the men, generally possess- 
ing larger pieces, slung them around the body, leaving the arms in freedom. 
Leather sandals were universally worn; and the cleanliness of their persons and 
huts excited our admiration. They were great smokers of tobacco, of their 
own growth, mixed with the rind of the banana, also indigenous to the country. 

The plain beneath the village was extensively cultivated into fields and 
gardens—cotton, vegetables, melons, gourds, and pepper, being grown in 
the latter; whilst the former were contined to the growth of various kinds 
of maize and beans. Their cultivation was well attended to, the labour 
being performed by slaves, of which the members of this tribe owned con- 
siderable numbers—some individuals owning them by hundreds; and, in 
case of emergency, they accompanied their masters. to battle : 

As ee else in the interior of Africa, within my knowledge, they were 
treated jonately, and, generally speaking, both master and slave were proud 
of each other: in negro families I have often observed more attention paid to the 
slave than to their children. But I was assured by both free and slave negroes 
that a runaway slave belonging to the Neam Nam, if captured, was made an ex- 
ample of, by being slain and devoured. 1 was also informed by the Neam Nam, 
who seemed to glory in their reputation of cannibalism, that their aged, and 
indeed all when supposed to be at the point of death, were given up to be mur- 
dered and eaten. 

Their arms consist of smooth and barbed lances, and a large oblong shield, 
formed of closely-woven matting, composed of several patterns, and dyed with 
many colours. In the pute ote interior is a wooden handle, to which are 
attached two or three singularly-formed iron projectiles, resembling a boomerang 
of rather a cireular form, ing on their peripheries several sharp projections. 
Attaehed to the girdle, a strong leather s containing a knife, hilt down- 
wards, is worn by every Neam Nam. Small whistles, or calls, of ivory or ante- 
lope’s horns, attached by a string, are suspended to the neck, and some of the 
men carry horns made of large elephant tusks. 


Whilst living in this country, Mr. Petherick’s chief amusement was 
shooting ; and the destruction of giraffes, antelopes, and wild boar, he 
gs oath om to his prestige. Panthers of several descriptions 
were sometimes met with, a few of which fell; also snakes of immense 
size; but lions, he observed, were much rarer than amongst the more 
——- tribes, where herds of cattle were an easier prey than wary 
an : 

The sy had for some days been overcast, and on the 13th of February, after 

slight thunderstorm, we were delighted with the first fall of rain, the duration 
of which was but about five minutes, and was the rejoicing of the natives 
on the occasion. Bee eeees tenis Gutter ald tows padtns 
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marked the event—uot only indicative of a productive season, bub also of the 
arrival of elephants, whose tusks, for the first time, were to prove a souree of 
wealth to them. 

Successive showers followed, and after a fortnight’s sojourn a herd of eighteen 
elephants was announced, by of tom-tom, as beimg in the vicinity. Old 
men, hags, warriors, women, and children, collected with the most sanguine ex- 
amg 0 and, anxious to witness the scene, | accompanied the hunters: a 

r body of well-grown and active men I never beheld. The slaves, many of 
them from the Baer, but most of them rtaining to unknown tribes from the 
west, were all but black, and follo their more noble-looking ahd olive- 
coloured masters. Two hours’ march—the first - through cultivated ground, 
and the latter through magnificent bush—b t us to the open plain, covered 
hip-deep with dry grass; and there were the elephants marching leisurely 
towards us. The negroes, about five hundred, swift as antelopes, formed a vast 
circle around them, and by their yells brought the huge game to a stand-still. 
As if by magic, the plain was on fire, and the elephants, in the midst of the roar 
and crackling of the flames, were obscured from our view by the smoke. Where 
I stood, and along the line as far as 1 eould see, the grass was beaten down to 
prevent the outside of the circle from being seized in the conflagration; and in 
a short time—not more than half an hour—the fire having exhausted itself, the 
cloud of smoke gradually rising, again displayed the group of elephants to our 
view, standing as if petrified. -e soon as the burning embers had become suffi- 
ciently extinct, the negroes with a whoop closed from all sides upon their prey. 
The fire and smoke blinded them; and, unable to defend themselves, = 
successively fell by the lances of their assailants. The sight was grand; ar 
although their tusks proved a rich prize, Il was touched at the massacre. ‘ 

The villagers, acquainted with our success, hurried to the scene, when womem 
and children took an active part in carrying to their homes huge pieces of the 
carcases cut off by their husbands and brothers, whilst others cleverly detached 
the tusks with their axes. The work lasted two days, and the sight was 
animated in the extreme. The skeletons only remained on the ground. 

The barter of the tusks was the next great event—the entire population 
assisting, and the scene resembled a fair. the centre of a large eircle com- 
posed of the elders of the tribe, the chief interpreter and myself were seated; 
and in front of an immense number of people stood the men bearing the tusks. 
The tusks were singly bartered for by the chief; and notwithstanding the earnest 
desire on both sides to conclude the bargain, so much haggling took place that 
two days were consumed ere the sale was effected. 

The small stock of beads I had brought with me had now become exhausted ; 
and with faithful promises to return the following season, 1 made preparations 
for my departure, the chief affording me every facility for the conveyanee of my 
merchandise. 

When Mr. Petherick at length took his way back from Mundo, his 
party were accompanied a considerable distance by crowds of the natives ; 
and Dimu, on taking leave of him, grasped his hand, and exacted another 
promise to return, and, stating that he should be proud to receive him 
into his family, offered him his daughter as a bride, whom he would keep 
for him until his return. 

At Umbolea, Mr. Petherick finding a party of his men, he was induced 
to make a détour to the eastwards of the Dur country, as far as Kan- 
gambu, another, and a considerable village of the Niyam-Nams, governed 
by Urumbo (Urumbu), as were also several villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood : 

Urumbo, as soon as we had understood each other, informed me that his 
brother Djungee, and father Hookooa, were chiefs of considerable settlements at 
half a day's journey distant to the east and south-east of him. 

From this it will appear that the Neam Nam recognised no superior chief; 
but, like the Dér, the tribe is divided into numerous chieftainships. They are 
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all large slave-owners, and the respectability and importance of the chiefs depend 
on the number of slaves in their possession. These are held to add to their im- 
rtance as retainers and labourers ; and ae kidnapped from their neighbours 

r their own ial use, are not bartered either amongst themselves or adjoin- 
ing tribes. A slave-merchant, therefore, is not known in the country. 

After a few days’ sojourn, carrying on a brisk trade, I turned to the north- 
west; and, proceeding through theo, we again arrived on the confines of the 
Neam Nam territory at Baranj. Bashima, the chief, a young man, some four or 
five and twenty, stated that his brother Basia, his father Gorea, and grand- 
— ens were each of them chiefs more powerful than himself, towards 

e north. 

Two days’ journey were occupied in traversing a gravelly soil and thin scat- 
tered bush, supplied with occasional tanks of water; but at Djamaga, ng 
to the Dér, the country was more fertile, and was extensively cultivated. Re- 
joining thence my station at Lungo, I promised Abderahman a fresh supply of 
merchandise and necessaries from our head-quarters at the Djour, and recom- 
mended him to proceed therewith to the Neam Nam at Mundo, and there 
establish himself. I now took charge of the proceeds of the campaign, and with 
one hundred negro porters commenced my homeward journey. 


Thus it is, and ever will be, that the false glitter of fable will disappear 
before the broad day of observation, just as prejudices do in the presence 
of intercourse and intercommunication. The caudate race of Africa kept 
always receding as travel advanced, till the fable is now expelled from the 
country of the Niyam-Nams, its last stronghold. The men with four 
eyes, those with eyes under their armpits, the dwarfs with ears reaching 
to the ground, the 


Men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, 


all reminding one of the strange fantasies of antiquity, and of some rare 
men of later times, as the Maundevilles and the Monboddos, will one 
after another be expunged from our minds as our knowledge of interior 
Africa extends. Already, it may be observed, Mr. Petherick’s utmost 
south comes almost close upon Captain Speke’s farthest north, at the 
latter traveller’s Mountains of the Moon; and if a kind Providence will 
spare the gallant captain and his companion, Grant, from the twofold 
evils of climate and savages, there can be little doubt that the interval 
will soon be crossed, and then Eastern Africa will be known, at all events 
in a general way, from Alexandria to the Cape of Good Hope. 


Nore.—Since writing the above, we perceive that M. Guillaume Lejean, at pre- 
sent travelling on the Nile, claims to have discovered the origin of the fable of the 
Niyam-Nams having tails. He says that, like the Choktaw Indians, they wear 
(or, at least, some of them wear) leathern ornaments behind, which have a resem- 
blance to a tail. It is the fan-shaped tail of M. d’Escayrac. M. Lejean obtained 
one from the body of a Niyam-Nam, in which the leathern work was strengthened 
by little bits of iron. M. Lejean, who has not penetrated into the country of the 
Niyam-Nam, calls them Niyam-Niyams, as others have done before Mr. Pethe- 
rick’s time; and he also notices the Nyam-Bari—an important point, as it will 
tend to show that this remarkabie copper-coloured and transition race occupies 
the greater part of the territory at the head waters of the Nile, from the Shua- 
Bari and head affluents of the Sobat to those of the Tu-Bari and head affluents of 
the White Nile, and farther to the Niyam-lah, or great western tributary of the 
Gazelle Lake, upon which Mr. Petherick first reached these curious people. The 
love of gain will sometimes do as much as the spirit of adventure for the progress 
of geographical knowledge. We perceive, by the last number of the Bulletin de la 
Société de Géographie, that the French (especially M. Poncet fils and M. Ambroise) 
have already founded establishments (établissements pour le commerce de l’ivoire), 
of which the chief appears to be at Fatil, on one of the many Nile tributaries, ia 
the heart of the country so recently opened to us by Mr. Petherick. 
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EAST LYNNE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE SEVENTEENTH, 


I, 


A TREAT IN A GREEN POND. 


Stranp1ne blowing in the wind at the turning of the road were Miss 
Carlyle and Lady Isabel Vane. The latter, confused and perplexed, was 
icking up the remnant of her damaged spectacles: the former, little 
a perplexed, gazed at the face which struck upon her memory as being 
so familiar. Her attention, however, was called off the face to the appa- 
rition of Sir Francis Levison. 

He was close upon them, Mr. Drake and the other comrade being with 
him, and some tag-rag in attendance, as usual. It was the first time he 
and Miss Carlyle had met, face to face. She bent her condemning brow, 
haughty in its bitter scorn, full upon him : for it was not in the nature of 
Miss Carlyle to conceal her sentiments, especially when they were rather 
of the strongest. Sir Francis, when he arrived opposite, raised his hat to 
her. Whether it was done in courtesy, in confused unconsciousness, or 
in mockery, cannot be told: Miss Carlyle assumed it to have been the 
latter; and her lips, in their anger, grew almost as pale as those of the 
unhappy woman who was cowering behind her. 

“ Did you intend that insult for me, Francis Levison ?” 

ty As you please to take it,” returned he, calling up insolence to his 
aid. 

“ You dare to lift off your hat to me? Have you forgotten that I am 
Miss Carlyle ?” 

“Tt would be difficult for you to be forgotten, once seen.” 

Now this answer was given in mockery; his tone and manner were 
redolent of it, insolently so. The two gentlemen looked on in discom- 
fort, wondering what it meant; Lady Isabel hid her face as she best could, 
terrified to death lest his eyes should fall on it; while the spectators, 
several of whom had collected now, listened with interest, especially some 
farm labourers of Squire Pinner’s, who had happened to be passing. 

“ You contemptible worm!” ejaculated Miss Carlyle. “ Do you think 
you can outrage me with impunity, as you, by your presence in it, are 
outraging West Lynne? Out upon you, for a bold, bad man!” 

Now Miss Corny, in so speaking, had certainly no thought of present 
and immediate punishment for the gentleman; but, it appeared that 
the mob, around, had. The motion was commenced by those stout- 
shouldered labourers. Whether excited thereto by the words of Miss 
Carlyle—who, whatever may have been her faults of manner, held the 
respect of the te aa and was looked up to only in a less de 
than her brother ; whether Squire Pinner, their master, had let drop, in 
their hearing, a word of the ducking he had hinted at, when at East 
Lynne; or whether their own feelings alone spurred them on, was best 
May—vou. CXX11. NO. CCCCLXXXY. ° D 
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known to the men themselves. Certain it is, that the ominous sound 
of “ Duck him,” was breathed forth by a voice, and it was caught up and 
echoed around. 

“Duck him! Duck him! The pond be close at hand. Let's give 
him a taste of his deservings! What do he, the scum, turn himself u 
at West Lynne for, bearding Mr. Carlyle? What have he done with 
Lady Isabel ? Him put up for us others at West Lynne! West Lynne’s 

le: it don’t want him: it have got a better man: it won't have 
a villain. Now, lads!” 

His face turned white, and he trembled in his shoes: worthless men 
are vy owl cowards. Lady Isabel trembled in hers: and well she 
might, ing that one allusion. They set upon him, twenty pairs of 
hands at least, strong, rough, determined hands; not to speak of the 
tag-rag’s help, who went in with cuffs, and kicks, and pokes, and taunts, 
and cheers, and a demoniac dance. 

dragged him through a gap in the hedge, a gap that no baby 
could have got through in a cool moment, but we most of us know the 
difference between coolness and excitement. The hedge was extensively 
damaged, but Justice Hare, to whom it belonged, would forgive that. 
Mr. Drake and the lawyer—for the other was a lawyer—were utterly 
powerless to stop the catastrophe. “If they didn’t mind their own busi- 
ness and keep theirselves clear, they'd get served the same,’’ was the pro- 
mise held out in reply to their remonstrances; and the lawyer, who was 
short and fat, and could not have knocked a man down, had it been to 
save his life, backed out of the mélée, and contented himself with issuing 
forth confused threatenings of the terrors of the law. Miss Carlyle 
stood her ground majestically, and looked on with a grim countenance. 
Had she interfered for his protection, she could not have been heard: 
and, if she could have been, there’s no knowing whether she would have 
done it. 

On, to the brink of the pond: a green, dank, dark, slimy, sour, 
stinking pond. His coat tails were gone by this time, and sundry rents 
and damages appeared in—in another useful garment. One pulled him, 
another pushed him, a third shook him by the collar, half a dozen 
buffeted him, and all abused him. 

“In with him, boys!” 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” shrieked the victim, his knees bending and his teeth 
chattering, “a little mercy, for the love of Heaven!” 

“Heaven! Much he knows of Heaven !” 

A souse, a splash, a wild ery, a gurgle, and Sir Francis Levison was 
floundering in the water, its green poison, not to mention its adders and 
toads and frogs, going down his throat by bucketfuls. A hoarse, deri- 
sive laugh, and a hip, hip, hurrah! broke from the actors ; while the juve- 
nile tag-rag, in wild delight, joined hands round the pool, and danced the 
demon’s dance, like so many red Indians. They had never had such a 
play acted for them before. 

Out of the pea-soup before he was quite dead, quite senseless. Of all 
drowned rats, he looked the worst, as he stood there with his white, 
rueful face, his shivery limbs, and his dilapidated garments, shaking the 
wet off him. The labourers, their duty done, walked coolly away ; the 

withdrew to a safe distance, waiting for what might come next; 
and Miss Carlyle moved away also.. Not more shivery, wasthat wretched 
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man, than Lady{lIsabel, as she walked by her side. A sorry to cut, 
that, for her once chosen cavalier. hat did she think of his beauty 
now ? I know what she thought of her past folly. 

Miss Carlyle never spoke a word. She sailed on, with her head up, 
though it was turned occasionally to look at the face of Madame Vine, 
at the deep, distressing blush which this gaze called into her cheeks. 
“It’s very odd,” thought Miss Corny. “The likeness, especially in the 
eyes, is—— Where are you going, madame ?” 

They were passing a spectacle shop, and Madame Vine had halted at 
the door, one foot onits step. “I must leave my glasses to be mended, 
if you please.” | 

Miss Carlyle followed her in. She pointed out what she wanted done 
to the old glasses, and said she would buy a pair of new, to wear while 
the job was about. The man had no blue ones, no green; er 
white. One ugly old pair of green things he had, with tortoiseshell 
rims, left by some stranger, ages and ages ago, to be mended, and never 
called for again. This very pair of ugly old green things was chosen by 
Lady Isabel. She put them on, there and then, Miss Carlyle’s eyes 
searching her face inquisitively all the time. 

“ Why do you wear glasses?” began Miss Corny, abruptly, as soon as 
they were in-doors. 

Another deep flush, and an imperceptible hesitation. “My eyes are 
not strong.” 

“They look as strong as eyes can look. But, why wear coloured 
glasses? White ones would answer every purpose, I should suppose.” 

“T am accustomed to coloured ones. I should not like whites ones 
now.” 

Miss Corny paused. ‘“ What is your Christian name, madame?” began 
she again. 

*¢ Jane,’ 
alarm. 

“Here! here! what’s up? What's this?” 

It was a crowd in the street, and rather a noisy one. Miss Corny flew 

to the window, Lady Isabel in her wake. Two crowds, it may almost be 
said ; for, from the opposite way, the scarlet-and-purple party—as Mr. 
Carlyle’s was called, in allusion to his colours—eame in view. Quite a 
6 of gentlemen ; Mr. Carlyle and Lord Mount Severn heading 
them. 
_ What could it mean, the mob they were encountering? The yellow 
party doubtless, but in a disreputable condition. Who or what was that 
object in advance of it, supported between Drake and the lawyer, and 
looking like a drowned rat? Hair hanging, legs tottering, cheeks 
shaking, and clothes in tatters! While the mob, behind, had swollen to 
the length of the street, and was keeping up a perpetual fire of derisive 
shouts, groans, and hisses. The scarlet-and-purples halted in consterna- 
tion, and Lord Mount Severn, whose sight was not as good as it had 
been twenty years back, stuck his pendent eye-glasses astride on the 
bridge of his nose. 

Sir Francis Levison? Could it be? Yes, it actually was! What 
on earth had put him into that state? Mr. Carlyle’s lip curled: he con- 
tinued his way, and drew the peer with him. 
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replied madame, popping out an unflinching story, in her 




















































































“ What the deuce is a-gate now ?” called out the followers of Mr. Car- 
lyle. ‘That's Levison! Has he been in a railway smash, and got 
Santel by the engine ?” 

“He have been ducked!” grinned the yellows, in answer. ‘ The 
have been and ducked him in the rush pool, on Mr. Justice Hare’s land. 
Go it, my pippin! keep up on your legs.” 

The camaie a pitched at the sufferer. ‘¢ Who did it?” asked 
the purples, striving to keep their countenances. 

“‘ Squire Pinner’s men led it on, they did. Hooray!” 

“ Hooray !” echoed Squire Pinner himself, as he heard it, pushing for- 
ward to the front, with a great crimson and purple star in his coat, and 
totally forgetting his good manners. ‘That is glorious news. My 
labourers? I'll give em a crown a piece for drink to-night, dashed if I 
don’t.”’ 

The soaked and miserable man increased his speed as much as his cold 
and trembling legs would allow him; he would have borne on without legs 
at all, rather than remain under the enemy’s gaze. The enemy loftily con- 
tinued their way, their heads in the air, and scorning further notice ; all, 
save young Lord Vane. He hovered round the ranks of the unwashed, 
and looked vastly inclined to enter upon an Indian jig, on his own 
account. ‘“ What a thundering ass I was, to try it on at West Lynne !” 
was the enraged comment of the sufferer. 

Miss Carlyle laid her hand upon the shrinking arm of her pale com- 
panion. ‘“ het see him ; my brother Archibald ?” 

“T see him,” faltered Lady Isabel. 

* And you see him, that pitiful outcast, who is too contemptible to 
live? Look at the two, and contrast them. Look well.” 

“ Yes?” was the gasping answer. 

“The woman who called him, that noble man, husband, quitted him 
for the other! Did she come to repentance, think you?” 

You may wonder that the submerged gentleman should be walking 
through the streets, on his way to his quarters, the Raven Inn—for he had 
been ejected from the Buck’s Head—but he could not help himself. As he 
was dripping and swearing on the brink of the pond, wondering how he 
should get to the Raven, an empty fly drove past, and Mr. Drake imme- 
diately stopped it. But when the driver saw that he was expected to 
convey not only a passenger, but a tolerable quantity of water as well, 
and that the passenger, moreover, was Sir Francis Levison, he refused the 
job. His fly was just fresh lined with red velvet, and he warn’t a going 
to have it spoilt, he called out, as he whipped his horse, and drove away, 
leaving the three in wrathful despair. Sir Francis wanted another con- 
veyance procured: his friends urged that if he waited for that, he might 
catch his death, and that the shortest way would be, to hasten to the inn 
on foot. He objected. But his jaws were chattering, his limbs were 
quaking, so they seized him between them, and made off. But they 
never bargained for the meeting with Mr. Carlyle and his party : Francis 
Levison would have stopped in the pond, of his own accord, head down- 
wards, rather than face os. 

Miss Carlyle went that day to dine at East Lynne, walking back with 
Mrs. Carlyle, Madame Vine, and Lucy. Lord Vane found them out and 
returned at the same time: of course East Lynne was the head-quarters 
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of himself and father. He was in the seventh heaven, and had been, ever 
since the encounter with the yellows. ‘ You'd have re into laughing 
convulsions, Lucy, had you seen the drowned cur. I'd give all my tin 
for six months to come, to have a photograph of him as he looked then !” 
Lucy laughed in glee: she was unconscious, poor child, how deeply the 
«drowned cur” had injured her. 

When Miss Carlyle was in her dressing-room taking her things off— 
the room where once had slept Richard Hare—she rang for Joyce. 
Those two rooms were still kept for Miss Carlyle—for she did sometimes 
visit them for a few days—and were distinguished by her name; “ Miss 
Carlyle’s rooms.”’ 

‘“‘ A fine row we have had in the town, Joyce, this afternoon !” 

“I have heard of it, ma’am. Serve him right, if they had let him 
drown! Bill White, Squire Pinner’s ploughman, called in here and told 
us the news. He’d have burst with it, if he hadn’t, I expect: I never 
saw a chap so excited. Peter cried.” 

“ Cried!” echoed Miss Carlyle. 

“‘ Well, ma’am, you know he was very fond of Lady Isabel, was Peter, 
and somehow his feelings overcame him. He said he had not heard any- 
thing to please him so much for many a day; and, with that, he burst 
out crying, and gave Bill White half-a-crown out of his pocket. Bill 
White said it was he who held one leg when they soused him in. Afy 
saw it—if you'll excuse my mentioning her name to you, ma’am, for I 
know you don’t think well of her; and when she got in here she fell into 
hysterics.” 

“‘ How did she see it?” snapped Miss Carlyle, her equanimity upset 
by the sound of the name. ‘I didn’t see her: and I was present.” 

“She was coming here with a message from Mrs. Latimer to the 
governess: news that Mrs. Latimer had received from Germany, from 
some German count’s young wife. Afy said she took the field way, and 
had just got to the stile, near the pond, when the uproar began.” 

** What did she go into hysterics for ?” again snapped Miss Carlyle. 

“It upset her so, she said,” returned Joyce. 

“Tt wouldn’t have done her harm, had they ducked her too,” was the 
angry response. 

Joyce was silent. To contradict Miss Corny brought triumph to 
nobody. And she was conscious, in her inmost heart, that Afy merited 
a little wholesome correction ; not perhaps to the extent of a ducking. 

“ Joyce,” resumed Miss Carlyle, abruptly changing the subject, “ who 
does the governess put you in mind of ?” 

‘* Ma’am ?”” repeated Joyce, in some surprise, as it appeared. “ The 
governess? Do you mean Madame Vine ?” 

“ Do I mean you? or do I mean me? are we governesses?”’ irascibly 
cried Miss Corny. ‘ Who should I mean, but Madame Vine ?” 

She turned herself round from the looking-glass, and gazed full in 
Joyce’s face, waiting for the answer. Joyce lowered her voice as she 
gave it. 

“There are times when she puts me in mind of my late lady, both in 
her face and manner. But I have never said so, ma’am: for you know 
Lady Isabel’s name must be an interdicted one in this house.” 

“ Have you seen her without her glasses ?” 
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“ No; never,” said Joyce. 

“I did, to-day,” returned Miss Carlyle. ‘“ And I can tell you, Joyce, 
that I was confounded at the likeness. It is an extraordinary likeness. 
One would think it was the ghost of Lady Isabel Vane, come into the 

“ Oh, ma’am, please don’t joke! it’s not a topic for it,” cried Joyce, 
her tone an imploring one. 

“Joke? wy 4 you know me to joke?” returned Miss Carlyle. 
But she said no more. “ What's this that I hear, about William’s being 
worse?” she resumed, after a pause. 

** I don’t think he’s much worse, ma’am. Weak and poorly he seems, 
there’s no denying it, especially towards night-time: but 1 never will 
believe that he is going in a bad way; as some of them want to make 
out.” 

“If I am to believe what I hear, he is in a bad way,” said Miss 


Corny. 

“ Ma’am, who told you ?”’ 

“The governess ; this afternoon. She spoke of it as being quite a 
case of despair—and her tone was as despairing as her words.” 

“‘] know she thinks he is very ill. She has talked about him to me 
several times in the last few days.” 

“TI should not be surprised if he did drop off,” concluded Miss Corny, 
with equanimity. “ He is his mother again all over, so far as constitu- 
tion goes: and I’m sure she never was good for much.” 

That evening, after dinner, Miss Carlyle and Lord Mount Severn sat 
side by side on the same sofa, coffee cups in hand. Sir John Dobede and 
one or two more gentlemen were of the party. Young Vane, Lucy, and 
Mrs. Carlyle were laughing together ; and there was considerable noise 
and talking in the room. Under cover of it, Miss Carlyle turned to 
the earl. 

“ Was it a positively ascertained fact that Lady Isabel died ?”’ 

The earl stared with all his might: he thought it the strangest question 
that ever was asked him. “I scareely understand you, Miss Carlyle. 
Died? Certainly she died.”’ 

‘When the result of the accident was communicated to you, you made 
inquiry, yourself, into its truth, its details, I believe ?” 

‘It was my duty to do so. There was no one else to undertake it.” 

“ Did you ascertain positively, beyond all doubt, that she did die ?” 

“Of asurety I did. She died in the course of the same night. Ter- 
ribly injured, she was.” 

A pause. Miss Carlyle was ruminating. But she returned to the 
charge, as if difficult to be convinced. 

* You deem that there could be no possibility of an error? You are 
sure that she is dead ?” 

“] am as sure that she is dead, as that we are living,” decisively re- 
plied the earl; and he spoke but according to his belief. ‘ Wherefore 
should you be inquiring this ?” 

“A thought came over me—only to-day—to wonder whether she was 
really dead.” 

“Had any error occurred at the time, any false report of her death, I 
should soon have found it out by her drawing the annuity I settled upon 
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her. It has never been drawn since. Besides, she would have written to 
me, as was agreed upon. No, poor thing! she is gone, beyond all doubt, 
and has taken her sins with her.” 

Convincing proofs. And Miss Carlyle lent her earto them. 

The following morning, Lord Vane, Lucy, and William were running 
races on the lawn, the viscount having joined Madame Vine’s breakfast- 
table, without the ceremony of asking. William’s racing, indeed, was 
more pretence than work, he and his breath were so soon tired ; and Lord 
Vane gave Lucy “ half,” and beat her then, the forfeit, if she lost, being 
five kisses. Lucy told him one was enough, but he battled it out, and got 
five. Lady Isabel had met and made prisoner of Archibald, and was 
holding him on her knee in the grey parlour, clasped to her in the im- 

ioned manner that few, save a mother, can clasp a child, when Mr. 
Carlyle entered. 

“Do you admit intruders here, Madame Vine ?” eried he, with his 
sweet smile and his attractive manner. 

{ (She let the boy slip to the ground, and rose; her face burning, her 
heart throbbing. Archie immediately ran off to his elders on the grass. 

“ Keep your seat, pray,” said Mr. Carlyle, taking one opposite to her, 
and admiring no doubt her tortoiseshell spectacles. “‘ How dees William 
seem? for that is what I have come to ask you.” 

She laid her hand upon her bosom, striving to make it still; she 
essayed to control her voice to calmness. Alone, with him? “ There 
was no difference,” she murmured; and then she took courage, and spoke 
more openly. 

“T understood you to say the other night, sir, that he should have 
further advice.” 

* Ay. I intended to take him over to Lynneborough, to Dr. Martin, 
and the drive would have done him good ; but I have been so much en- 
gaged there has been no time to think of it. Neither do I know when I 
shall be at liberty.” 

“ Let me take him, sir,”’ she cried, yearningly. “ Indeed, I think no 
time should be lost. We could go by train. What objection have you ?”’ 
she quickly added. “ Surely youean trust him with me !” 

Mr. Carlyle smiled. “ I can trust you and him too,” cried he, “‘and I 
think the plan would be a good one, if you do not mind the trouble.” 

Mind the trouble! when her boy’s life was at stake. ‘* Let us go to- 
day, sir,” she said, with feverish impatience. 

“I will ascertain whether Mrs. Carlyle wants the pony carriage,” said 
he. “It will be better to go in that than boxed up in the railway 
train.” 

Her heart rose rebelliously as he quitted the room. Were Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s capricious “wants” to be studied before her child’s life? A 
moment’s battle, and she clasped her hands meekly on her knee: was 
that the spirit in which she had promised to take up her daily eross ? She 
had put the same question to herself many times lately. 

Mr. Carlyle returned. ‘ The pony carriage will be at your service, 
Madame Vine. John will drive you to the Royal, the hotel I use in Lynne- 
borough, and Dr. Martin lives within a few doors of it. Order any re- 
freshment you please at the hotel : it will be put down to my aceount. Per- 
haps you had better dine there: it may not be well for William to wait.” 
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“ Very well, sir. Thank you. What time can we start ?” 
“ Any time you like. Ten o'clock? Will that suit ?” 


ite well, sir. Thank you very much.” 

“Thack me for what ?” inated Mir. Carlyle: “for giving you a 
troublesome journey ? Let me see—the doctor's fee will be a guinea,” 
he said, taking out his purse. 

“ Oh, that is nothing,” she hastily interrupted. «I will pay for him 
myself: I would rather.” 

Mr. Carlyle looked surprised. He said nothing; simply laid down the 
sovereign and shilling on the table. Madame Vine blushed vividly: how 
could she, the governess, so have forgotten herself ? 

Poor, unhappy Lady Isabel! A recollection flashed over her of that 
morning, years ago, when Lord Mount Severn had handed out to her 
some gold, three sovereigns: and of the hundred-pound note so generously 
left in her hands afterwards by another. Then she was his chosen love : 
ay, she was; though it had not been declared. Now ?—a pang, as of 
death, shot throug her bitter heart. 

** You can remind Dr. Martin that the child’s constitution is precisely 
what his mother’s was,” continued Mr. Carlyle, a tinge lighting his face. 
“It may be a guide to his treatment. He said, himself, it was, when he 
attended him for an illness a year or two ago.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He crossed the hall on his entrance to the breakfast-room. She tore 
up-stairs to her chamber, and sank down in an agony of tears and despair. 
Oh! to love him as she did now! to yearn after his affection with this 
passionate, jealous longing, and to know that they were separated for ever 
and for ever; that she was worse to him than nothing ! 

Softly, my lady! This is not bearing your cross. 


II. 


APPEARANCE OF A RUSSIAN BEAR AT WEST LYNNE. 


Mr. Carty te harangued the populace from the balcony of the Buck’s 
Head, a substantial old house, renowned in the days of posting, now past 
and gone. Its balcony was an old-fashioned, roomy balcony, painted 
green, where there was plenty of space for his friends to congregate. He 
was a persuasive orator, winning his way to ears and hearts: but, had he 
spoken with plums in his mouth, and a stammer on his tongue, and a 
break-down at every sentence, the uproarious applause and shouts would 
have been equally rife. Mr. Carlyle was intensely popular in West Lynne, 
setting aside his candidateship and his oratory; and West Lynne made 
common cause against Sir Francis Levison. A 

Sir Francis Levison harangued the mob from the Raven, but in a more 
ignoble manner. For the Raven possessed no balcony, and he was fain 
to let himself down with a stride and a jump, from the first-floor window 
on to the top of the bow-window of the parlour, and stand there. The 
Raven, — a comfortable, old-established, and respectable inn, could 
boast only of casements for its upper windows, and they are not convenient 
to deliver speeches from. He was wont, therefore, to take his stand on the 
ledge of the bow-window, and that was not altogether convenient either, 
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for it was but narrow, and he hardly dared moved an arm or a leg, for 
fear of pitching over, on to the upturned faces. Mr. Drake let himself 
down also, to support him on one side, and, the first day, the lawyer sup- 
ported him on the other. For the first 7 only; for that worthy, being 
not as high as Sir Francis Levison’s or Mr. Drake’s shoulder, and about 
five times their breadth, had those two been rolled into one, experienced 
a slight difficulty in getting back again. It was accomplished at last, Sir 
Francis pulling him up, and Mr. Drake hoisting him from behind, just 
as a ladder was being brought out to the rescue, amidst shouts of laughter. 
The stout man wiped the perspiration from his face when he was landed 
in safety, and recorded a mental vow never to descend from a window 
again. After that, the candidate and his friend shared the shelf between 
them. The lawyer’s name was Rubiny, ill naturedly supposed to be a 
corruption of Reuben. 

They stood there one afternoon, Sir Francis’s eloquence in full play 
(but he was a shocking speaker), and the crowd, laughing, hissing, groan- 
ing, and applauding, blocking up the road. Sir Francis could not com-* 

lain of one thing—that he got no audience. For it was the pleasure of 
est Lynne extensively to support him in that respect: a few to cheer, 
a great many to jeer and hiss. Remarkably dense was the mob on this 
afternoon, for Mr. Carlyle had just concluded his address from the Buck’s 
Head, and the crowd who had been listening to him, came ew up 
to swell the ranks of the other crowd. They were elbowing and pushing 
and treading on each others’ heels, when an open ‘otrem. 8 drove sud- 
denly up, to scatter them. Its horses wore scarlet and purple rosettes; 
and one lady, a very pretty one, sat inside it. Mrs. Carlyle. 

But the crowd could not be so easily scattered: it was too thick: the 
carriage could advance but at a snail’s pace, and now and then came to a 
stand-still. Sir Francis Levison’s speech came to a stand-still also, till 
the confusion should be subsided: for where was the use of wasting 
words? He did not bow to Barbara: he remembered the result of his 
having done so to Miss Carlyle: and the little interlude of the pond had 
washed most of his impudence out of him. He remained at his post, not 
looking at Barbara, not looking at anything in particular, waiting till the 
interruption should have owen. | 

Barbara, under cover of her dainty lace parasol, turned her eyes upon 
him. At that very moment he raised his right hand, slightly shook his 
head back, and tossed his hair off his brow. His hand, ungloved, was 
white and delicate as a lady’s, and his rich diamond ring gleamed in the 
sun. The pink flush on Barbara’s cheek deepened to a crimson damask, 
and her brow contracted as with a remembrance of pain. 

“The very action Richard described! the action he was always using 
at East Lynne! I believe from my heart that the man is Thorn: that 
Richard was labouring under some mistake, when he said he knew Sir 
Francis Levison.” : 

She let her hands fall upon her knee as she spoke, heedless of the can- 
didate, heedless of the crowd, heedless of all, save her own troubled 
thoughts. A hundred respectful salutations were offered her: she 
answered them mechanically ; a shout was raised, “‘ Long live Carlyle! 
Carlyle for ever!” Barbara bowed her pretty head on either side, and 
the carriage at length got on. 
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crowd brought Mr. Dill (who had come to listen 

of the seeond man) and Mr. Ebenezer James close 

. Ebenezer James was one who for the last twelve or 
ing his hand at many trades, and had not come 


A rolling stone no moss. First, 
waand ue bak bech-othanah into join- 

at Lynneborough; then he turned 

oil and colour line ; then a parson, the 

sect ; omnibus-driver ; then collector of 
was clerk again ; not in Mr. Carlyle’s office, 

i Treadman, other solicitors of West Lynne. A 
humoured, good natured, free-of-mannered, idle chap was Mr. Ebe- 
James, and that was the worst that could be urged against him, 

that he was sometimes out at pocket and out at elbows. His father 

@ respectable man, had made money in trade; but he had married a 
second wife, had a second family, and his eldest son did not come in 
‘for much of the paternal money ; though he did for a large share of the 


“ Well, Ebenezer, and how goes the world with you?” cried Mr. Dill, 
by way of salutation. 


“J on. It never gets to a trot.” 

* Didn’t i see you turning into your father’s house yesterday ?” 

“JT pretty soon turned out of it again. I’m like the monkey when I 
venture there—get more kicks than halfpence. Hush, old gentleman! 
we interrupt the eloquence.” 

Of course “the eloquence” applied to Sir Francis Levison, and they set 
themselves to listen, Mr. Dill with a serious face, Mr. Ebenezer with a 
grinning one. But, soon, a jostle and movement carried them to the outside 
of the crowd, out of sight of the speaker, though not entirely out of hear- 
ing. By these means they had view of the street, and discerned something 
advancing to them, which they took for a Russian bear on its hind legs. 

“ T’'ll—be—blest,” uttered Mr. Ebenezer James, after a prolonged pause 
of staring consternation, “ if I don’t believe it’s Bethel !” : 

« !” re Mr. Dill, ing at the approachin . 
“ What has he amy whe to himeelf ?” : ar Boctati 

Mr. Otway Bethel it was, just arrived from foreign parts in his travelling 
costume. Something shaggy, terminating all over with tails. A sh 
cap surmounted his head, and the hair on his face would have set up Mr. 
Justice Hare in wigs for his life. A wild object he looked, and Mr. Dill 
rather backed as he drew near, as if fearing he were a real animal which 
might bite him. 

“What's your name ?”’ cried he. 

“ It used to be Bethel,” replied the wild man, holding out his hand to 
Mr. Dill. “So you are in the world, James, and kicking, yet !” 

* And hope to kick in it for some time to come,” replied Mr. James. 
“Where did you hail from last? A settlement at the North Pole ?” 

“ Didn’t get quite as far. What's the row here?” 

“ When Sid you arrive, Mr. Otway?” inquired old Dill. 

“Now. Four o’clock train. I say, what’s up?” 

“ An election; that’s all,” said Mr. Ebenezer. “ Attley went and 
kicked the bucket.” 
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“I don’t ask about the election; I heard all that at the railway 
station,’ returned Otway Bethel, impatiently. “ What's this?” waving 
his hand at the crowd. 

“ One of the candidates, wasting breath and words. Levison.”’ 

“T say,” repeated Otway Bethel, looking at Mr. Dill, “ wasn’t it 
rather—rather of the ratherest, for him to oppose Carlyle 2” 

“Infamous! contemptible!” was the old gentleman's excited answer. 
“ But he'll get his deserts yet, Mr. Otway; they have already begun, 
He was treated to a ducking yesterday in Justice Hare’s green pond.” 

“ And he did look a miserable devil when he came out, trailing through 
the streets,” added Mr. Ebenezer, while Otway Bethel burst into a laug 
“‘He was smothered into some hot blankets at the ‘ Raven,’ and a pint.of 
burnt brandy put into him. He seems all right to-day.” 

“ Will he go in and win ?” 

“Chut! Win against Carlyle! He has not the ghost of a chance; 
and government—if it is the government who put him on it—must be a 
pack of fools: they can’t know the influence of Carlyle. Bethel, is that 
style of costume the fashion where you come from ?” 

“For slender pockets. I'll sell ’em to you now, James, at half price. 
Let’s get a look at this Levison, though. I have never seen the fellow.” 

Another interruption to the crowd, even as he spoke, caused by the 
—— van bringing up some luggage. They contrived, in the confusion, 
to push themselves to the front, not far from Sir Franeis. Otway Bethel 
stared at him in unqualified amazement. 

“ Why—what brings him here? What is he doing ?” 

“ Who ?” 

He pointed with his finger. “The one with the white handkerchief in 
his hand.” 

“ That is Sir Francis.” 

“No!” uttered Bethel, a whole world of astounded meaning in his 
tone. “By Jove! He Sir Francis Levison ?” , 

At that moment, their eyes met, Francis Levison’s and Otway Bethel’s. 
Otway Bethel raised his shaggy cap in salutation, and Sir Francis ap- 
peared completely scared. Only for an instant did he lose his nee 
of mind. The next, his eye-glass was stuck in his eye and turned on Mr. 
Bethel with a hard, haughty stare ; as much as to say, Who are you, 
fellow, that you should take such a liberty? But his cheeks and lips were 
growing as white as marble. 

“Do you know Levison, Mr. Otway?’ inquired old Dill. 

“A little. Once.” 

“When he was not Levison, but somebody else,” laughed Mr. Ebenezer 
James. ‘Eh, Bethel ?” 

_ Bethel turned as reproving a stare on Mr. Ebenezer, as the baronet had 
ae turned on him. “What do you mean, pray? Mind your own 
usiness,”” 

A nod to old Dill, and he turned off and disappeared, taking no further 
notice of James. The old gentleman questioned the latter. 

“ What was that little bit of b -play, Mr. Ebenezer ?” 

“Nothing, much,” laughed Mr. benezer. “Only he,” nodding 


= Sir Francis, “ was not always the great man that he is now.” 
“ y»? 
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“T have held my tongue about it, for it’s no affair of mine, but I don’t 
mind letting you into the secret. Would you believe that that grand 
baronet there, would-be member for West Lynne, used, years ago, to 
dodge about Abbey Wood, mad after Afy Hallijohn? He didn’t call 
himself Levison then.” 

Mr. Dill felt as if a hundred pins and needles were pricking at his 
themory, for there rose up in it certain doubts and troubles, touching 
Richard Hare and one Thorn. He laid his eager hand upon the other's 
arm. ‘ Ebenezer James, what did he call himself?” 

“Thorn. A dandy then, as he is now. He used to come galloping 
down the Swainson road at dusk, tie his horse in the wood, and monopolise 
Miss Afy.” 

S Hoe do you know this ?” 

“ Because I have seen it, a dozen times. I was spooney after Af 
myself in those days, and went down there a good deal in an evening. If 
it hadn’t been for him, and—and perhaps that murdering villain, Dick: 
Hare, Afy would have listened to me, Not that she cared for Dick; but, 
you see, they were gentlemen. I am thankful to the stars, now, for my 
uck in escaping her. With her for a wife, I should have been in a pickle 
always: as it is, I do get out of it once in a way.” 

Did ou know then that he was Francis Levison ?” 
“ Not i. He called himself Thorn, I tell you. When he came down, 
to offer himself for member and oppose Carlyle, I was thunderstruck ; like 
Bethel was, a minute ago. Ho, ho, said I, so Thorn’s defunct, and 
Levison has risen.” 

“ What had Otway Bethel to do with him ?” 

“ Nothing—that I know of. Only Bethel was fond of the wood also 
—after other game than Afy, though—and must have seen Thorn often. 
You saw that he recognised him.”’ 

“ Thorn—Levison, | mean—did not appear to like the recognition,” 
said Mr. Dill. 

“Who would, in his position?” laughed Ebenezer James. ‘I don’t 
like to be reminded of many a wild scrape of my past life, in my poor 
station; and what would it be for Levison, were it to come out that he 
once called himself Thorn, and came running after Miss Afy Hallijohn.” 

“ Why did he call himself Thorn? Why disguise his own name ?”’ 

“Not knowing, can’t say. Js his name Levison? or is it Thorn ?” 

“‘ Nonsense, Mr. Ebenezer !” 

Mr. Dill, bursting with the strange news he had heard, endeavoured 
to force his way through the crowd, that he might communicate it to Mr. 
Carlyle. The crowd was, however, too dense for him, and he had to wait 
the vr of escape with what patience he might. When it came, 
he made the best of his way to the office, and entered Mr. Carlyle’s 
private room. That gentleman was seated at his desk, signing letters. 

“Why, Dill, you are out of breath !” 

“ Well I may be! Mr. Archibald, I have been listening to the most 
extraordi statement. I have found out about Thorn. Who do you 
think he is ?” 

Mr. Carlyle laid down his pen, and looked full in the old man’s face: 
he had never seen him so excited. 

“It’s that man, Levison.” 
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“I do not understand you,” said Mr. Carlyle. He did not. It was 
as good as Hebrew to him. 

“ The Levison of to-day, your opponent, is the Thorn who went after 
Afy Hallijohn, It is so, Mr. Archibald.” 

“It cannot be!” slowly uttered Mr. Carlyle, thought upon thought 
working havoc with his brain. ‘ Where did you hear this pn 

Mr. Dill told his tale. Otway Bethel’s recognition of him; Sir 
Francis Levison’s scared paleness—for he had noticed that; Mr. Ebe- 
nezer’s revelation. The point in it all, that finally settled most upon 
Mr. Carlyle, was the thought that if Levison were indeed the man, he 
could not be instrumental in bringing him to justice. 

‘* Bethel has denied to me more than once that he knew Thorn, or was 
aware of such a man being in existence,” observed Mr. Carlyle. 

“ He must have had a purpose in it, then,” returned Mr. Dill “ The 
knew each other to-day. Levison recognised him, for certain ; although 
he carried it off with a high hand, pretending not.” 

“And it was not as Levison, but as Thorn, that Bethel recognised 
him.” 

*‘ There’s little doubt of that. He did not mention the name, Thorn; 
but he was evidently struck with astonishment at hearing that it was 
Levison. If they have not some secret between them, Mr. Archibald, 


 T'll never believe my own eyes again.” 


“Mrs. Hare’s opinion is, that Bethel had to do with the murder,” said 
Mr. Carlyle, in a low tone. 

“ If that is their secret, the murder, rely upon it Bethel had,” was the 
answer. ‘ Mr. Archibald, it seems to me that now or never is the time 
to clear up Richard.” 

“Ay. But how set about it P” responded Mr. Carlyle. 

Meanwhile, Barbara had proceeded home in her carriage, her brain as 
busy as Mr. ny ape perhaps more troubled. Her springing lightly 
and hastily out, the moment it stopped, disdaining the footman’s arm, 
her compressed lips and absent countenance, proved that her resolution 
was set upon some plan of action. William and Madame Vine met her 
in the hall. 

‘We have seen Dr. Martin, Mrs. Carlyle.” 

“ And he says——” 

“ T cannot stay to hear now, William. I will see you later, madame.” 

She ran up-stairs to her dressing-room, Madame Vine following her 
with her reproachful eyes. ‘ Why should she care ?” thought madame. 
‘It is not her child.” 

Throwing her parasol on one chair, her gloves on another, down sat 
Barbara to her writing-table. “I will write to him, I will have him 
here, if it be but for an hour!’ she passionately exclaimed. “ This shall 
be, so far, cleared up. I am as sure as sure can be, that it is that man. 
The very action Richard described! and there was the diamond ring! 
For better, for worse, I will send for him: but it will not be for worse 
if God is with us.” 

She dashed off a letter, getting up, ere she had well begun it, to order 
her carriage round again; she would trust none but herself to put it in 


the post. 
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“ My pear Mr. Surra,—We want you here. ing has arisen 
that it is to see you upon. You can get here by Saturday. 
Be in these near the covered walk, that evening at dusk. 

ey, 
“RR” 


And the letter was addressed to Mr. Smith, of some street in Liver- 

ve Demag address furnished by Richard. eM rag you see, was 
She even put “ Mr. Smith” inside the letter. 

“ Now stop,” cried Barbara to herself, as she was folding it, “ I ought 
to send him a five- note, for he may not have the means to come. 
And I don’t think I have one of that amount in the house.” 

She looked in her secretaire. Nota single five-pound note. Out of 
the room she ran, meeting Joyce, who was coming along the corridor. 

“ Do you happen to have a five-pound note, Joyce ?”’ 

“No, ma’am. Not by me.” 

“I dare say Madame Vine has. I paid her last week, and there were 
two five-pound notes amongst it.” And away went Barbara to the grey 


‘Could you lend me a five-pound note, Madame Vine? I have oc- 
casion to enclose one in a letter, and find I do not possess one.” 

Madame Vine went to her room to get it. Barbara waited. She 
asked William what Dr. Martin said. 

“He tried my chest with—oh, I forget what they call it ; and he said 
I must be a brave boy and take my cod-liver oil well. And port wine, 
and everything I liked that was good. And he said he should be at West 
Lynne next Wednesday afternoon, and I am to go there, and he would 

1 in and see me.” 

“Where are you to meet him ?” 

“ He said either at papa’s office or at Aunt Cornelia’s, as we might 
decide. Madame fixed it for papa’s office, for she thought he might like 
to see Dr. Martin. I say, mamma ?” 

“ What ?” asked Barbara. 

** Madame Vine has been crying ever since. Why should she ?” 

**7’m sure I don’t know. Crying ?” 

“Yes; but she wipes her eyes under her spectacles, and thinks I don’t 
see her. I know I am very ill, but why should she cry for that ?”’ 

“ Nonsense, William! Who told you you were very ill ?” 

“Nobody. I suppose I am,” he thoughtfully add “If Joyce or 
Lucy, cried, now, there’d be more sense in it, for they have known me 
all my life.” 

“ You are so apt to fancy things! you are always doing it. It is not 
likely that madame would be crying because you were ill.” 

Madame‘came in with the bank-note. Barbara thanked her, ran up- 
stairs, and in another minute or two was in her carriage. 

She was back again and dressing when the gentlemen returned to 
dinner. Mr. Carlyle came up-stairs. Barbara, like most persons who 
do things without reflection, having had time to cool down from her 
ardour, was doubting whether she had acted wisely in sending so pre- 
cipitately for Richard. She carried her doubt and care to her husband: 
her sure refuge in perplexity. 
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«‘ Archibald, I do fear I have done a foolish thing.” 

He laughed. “I fear we all do that at times, Barbara. What is it?” 

He had seated himself in one of Barbara’s favourite low chairs, and 
she stood before him, leaning on his shoulder, her face a little behind, so 
that he could not see it. her delicacy, she would not look at him, 
while she spoke what she was going to speak. 

“Tt is something that I have had upon my mind for years, And I did 
not like to tell it to you.” 

“ For years !” ’ 

“You remember that night, years ago, when Richard was at the Grove 
in disguise? He——” 

“ Which night, Barbara? He came more than once.” 

“The night—the night that Lady Isabel quitted East Lynne,” she 
answered, not knowing soe better to bring it to his recollection : and she 

her hand lovingly into his, as she said it. “ Richard came back 
after his departure, saying he had met Thorn in Bean-lane. He described 
the peculiar motion of his hand as he threw back his hair from his brow : 
he spoke of the white hand and the diamond ring, how it glittered im the 
pre) ar Do you remember ?” 

oo | Nand 

“The motion appeared perfectly familiar to me, for I had seen it re- 
peatedly used by one, then staying at East Lynne. I wondered you did 
not recognise it. From that night I had little doubt as to the identity 
of Thorn. I believed that he and Captain Levison were one.” 

A pause. ‘“ Why did you not tell me so, Barbara?” 

“‘ How could I speak of that man to you?—at that time? After- 
wards, when Richard was here, that snowy winter’s day, he asserted that 
he knew Sir Francis Levison; that he had seen him and Thorn together; 
and that put me off the scent. But, to-day, as I was passing the Raven, 
in the carriage, going very slow on account of the crowd, he was perched 
out there, addressing the people, and I saw the very same action, the old 
action that I had used to see.” 3 

Barbara paused. Mr. Carlyle did not interrupt her. 

“T feel a conviction that they are the same: that Richard must have 
been under some unaccountable mistake, in saying he knew Francis 
Levison. Besides, who, but he, in evening dress, would have been likely 
to go through Bean-lane that night? It leads to no houses: but one, 
wile to avoid the high road, could get into it from these grounds, and 
so on to West Lynne. It was proved, you know, that he met—met the 
carriage coming from Mrs. Jeafferson’s, and returned in it to; East Lynne. 
He must have gone back directly on foot to West Lynne, to get the post 
carriage, as was proved; and he would naturally go through Bean-lane. 
Forgive me, Archibald, for recalling these things to you, but I do feel so 
sure that Levison and Thorn are one.” 

‘‘T know they are,” he quietly said. 

Barbara, in her astonishment, drew back and stared him in the face. 
A face of severe dignity it was, just then. 

“Oh, Archibald! Did you be it at that time?” 

“I did not know it until this afternoon. I never suspected it.” 

“T wonder you did not. I have wondered often.” 

“So do I—now. Dill, Ebenezer James, and Otway Bethel—who 
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came home to-day—were standing before the Raven, listening to his 
when Bethel recognised him. Notas Levison: he was infinitely 

poise ama Levison. eee ene ore 

recognition, and changed colour. Bethel w give no explanation, and 

moved away, but James told Dill that Levison was the = Thorn, who 

used to be after Afy Hallijohn.” 

“ How did he know ?” thlessly asked Barbara. 

“Because Mr. Ebenezer was after Afy himself, and repeatedly saw 
Thorn in the wood. Barbara, I believe now that it was Levison who 
7s Hallijohn : but I should like to know what Bethel had to do 
with it.” 

Barbara clasped her hands. ‘How strange it is!” she exclaimed, in 
some excitement. ‘‘ Mamma told me yesterday that she was convinced 
something or other was going to turn up, relative to the murder. She 
had had the most distressing dream, she said, connected with Richard and 
Bethel, and somebody else, whom she appeared to know in the dream, but 
could not ise, or remember, when she awoke. She was as ill as 
could be: she does put such faith in these wretched dreams.’’ 

“One would think you did also, Barbara, by your vehemence.” 

“No, no; you know better. But it is strange—you must acknow- 
ledge that it is—that so sure as anything fresh happens, touching the 
subject of the murder, so sure is a troubled dream the forerunner of it. 
Mamma does not have them at other times. Bethel denied to you that 
he knew Thorn.” 

“ T know he did.” 

“‘ And now it turns out that he does know him; and he is always in 
mamma's dreams; none more prominent in them than Bethel. But, 
Archibald, I am not telling you—I have sent for Richard.”’ 

“ You have ?”’ 

“T felt sure that Levison was Thorn; I did not expect that others 
would recognise him, and I acted in the impulse of the moment and 
wrote to Richard, telling him to be here on Saturday evening. The 
letter is gone.” 

** Well, we must shelter him as we best can.”’ 

“ Archibald, dear Archibald, what can be done to clear him ?” she 
asked, the tears rising to her eyes. 

“ Being Levison, i cannot act.” 

“ What ?’’ she uttered. ‘ Not act? not act for Richard?” 

ae bent his clear, truthful eyes upon her. “My dearest, how 
can 99 

She looked a little rebellious, and the tears fell. 

“You have not considered, Barbara. Any one in the world but Levi- 
son. It would look like my own revenge.” 

* ger me,” she softly whispered. “You are always right. I did 
~ oo of it in that light. But what steps do you imagine can be 

en 


It is acase encompassed with difficulties,” mused Mr. Carlyle. “ Let 
us wait till Richard comes.” 

“Do you happen to have a-five-pound note in your pocket, Archibald ? 
I had not one to send to him, and wed it from Madame Vine.” 

He took out his pocket-book and gave it her. 
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III. 
A FADING CHILD. 


In the parlour, in the dark twilight of the April evening, for it 
was getting far on into the night, were William Carlyle and Lady Isabel. 
It had been a warm day, but the spring evenings were still chilly, and a 
fire burned in the grate. There was no blaze, the red embers were 
smouldering and half dead, but Madame Vine did not bestir herself to 
heed the fire. William lay on the-sofa, and she sat by, looking at him. 
Her glasses were off, for the tears wetted them continually: and it was 
not the recognition of the children that she feared. He was tired with 
the drive to Lynneborough and back, and lay with his eyes shut; she 
thought asleep. Presently he opened them. 

* How long will it be before I die?” 

The words took her utterly by surprise, and her heart went round in 
a whirl. ‘What do you mean, William? Who said anything about 
your dying ?” 

“Oh, I know. I know by the fuss there is over me. You heard what 
Hannah said the other night.” 

“What? When ?” 

“ When she brought in the tea, and I was lying on therug. I was not 
asleep, though you thought I was. You told her she ought to be more 
cautious, for that I might not have been asleep.”’ 

“TI don’t remember much about it,” said Lady Isabel, at her wits’ end 
how to remove the impression Hannah’s words must have created, had he 
indeed heard them. “ Hannah talks great nonsense sometimes.” 

“ She said I was going on fast to the grave.” 

“Did she? Nobody attends to Hannah. She is only a foolish girl, 
We shall soon have you well, when the warm weather comes.” 

“* Madame Vine.”’ 

“ Well, my darling ?” 

“ Where’s the use of your trying to deceive me? Do you think 
I don’t see that you are doing it? I’m nota baby: you might if it were 
Archibald. What is it that’s the matter with me ?” 

“Nothing. Only you are not strong. When you get strong again 
you will be as well as ever.”’ 

William shook his head in disbelief. He was precisely that sort of 
child from whom it is next to impossible to disguise facts; quick, 
thoughtful, observant, and advanced beyond his years. Had no words 
been dropped in his hearing, he would have suspected the evil, by the care 
evinced for him, but plenty of words had been dro ; hints, by which 
he had gathered suspicion ; broad assertions, like Hannah’s, which had 
too fully supplied it: and the boy, in his inmost heart, knew as well that 
death was coming for him, as that death itself did. 

“Then, if there’s nothing the matter with me, why could not Dr. 
Martin speak to you before me to-day? Why did he send me into the 
other room while he told you what he thought ? Ah, Madame Vine, I 
am as wise as you.” 

j “A wise little boy, but mistaken sometimes,” she said, from her aching 
reart, 
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“Tt’s nothing to die, when God loves us. Lord Vane says so. He 
hada little brother who died.” 

“A sickly child who was never likely to live; he had been pale and 
ailing from a baby,” spoke Lady Isabel. 

“ ! did you know him ?” off het though 

“*[-—I heard so,” she replied, turning r tless avowal in the 
best manger she could. 

ee know that I am going to die ?” 

“ Then why have you been grieving since we left Dr. Martin’s? And 
why do you grieve at all for me? Iam not your child.” 

The words, the scene altogether, overcame her. She knelt down by 
the sofa, and her tears burst forth freely. “There! you see,” cried 
William. 

“Oh, William, I—I had a little boy of my own onee, and when I look 
at you, I think of him, and that is why I ery.” 

“I know. You have told us of him before. His name was William, 
too.” 

She leaned over him, her breath mingling with his, she took his little 
hand in hers. “ William, do you know that those whom God loves best, 
He takes the first. Were you to die, you would go to heaven, leaving 
all the cares and sorrows of the world behind you. It would have been 
happier for many of us had we died in infancy.” 

“ Would it have been happier for you ?” 

“ Yes,” she faintly said. “I have had more than my share of sorrow. 
Sometimes I think that I cannot support it.” 

‘Ts it not past, then? Do you have sorrow now ?” 

“‘T have it always. I shall have it till I die. Had I died a child, 
William, I should have escaped it. Oh! the world is full of it! full 
and full.” 

“ What sort of sorrow ?” 

* All sorts. Pain, sickness, care, trouble, sin, remorse, weariness,” 
she wailed out, “1 cannot enumerate the half that the world brings 
upon us. When you are very, very tired, William, does it not seem a 
luxury, a sweet happiness, to lie down at night in your little bed, wait- 
ing for the bliss of sleep ?” 

‘Yes. And I am often tired ; as tired as that.” 

* Then, just so do we, who are tired out with the world’s cares, long 
for the grave in which we shall lie down to rest. We covet it, William ; 
long for it ; almost pray for it: but you cannot understand that.” 

‘¢ We don’t lie in the grave, Madame Vine.” 

** No, no, ehild, Our bodies lie there, to be raised again in beauty 
at the last day. We go into a blessed place of rest, where sorrow and 
pain cannot come. I wish—lI wish,” she uttered, with a bursting heart, 
‘that you and I were both there !” 

“ Who says the world’s. so sorrowful, Madame Vine? I think it is 
lovely, especially when the sun’s shining on. a hot day, and the butterflies 
come out. You should see East Lynne ou a summer's morning, when 

ou are running up and down the slopes, and the trees are waving over- 
Latiaed the sky’s blue, and the roses and fowers are all out, You 


would not call it a sad world.” 
“A pleasant world; one we might regret to leave, if we were not 
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wearied by pain and care. But, what is this world, take it at its best, in 
comparison with that other world, heaven? I have heard of some 
le who are afraid of death : they fear shall not goto it: but when 
takes a little child there, it is beeause He loves him. Ib is a land, 
as Mrs. Barbauld says, where the roses are without thorns, where the 
flowers are not mixed with brambles———”’ 

“ T have seen the flowers,” interrapted William, rising in his earnest- 
ness. ‘‘ They are ten times brighter than our flowers here.” 

‘‘ Seen the flowers! The flowers we shall see in heaven!” she echoed. 

‘‘T have seen a picture of them. We went to Lyn to see 
Martin’s pictares of the Last Judgment. I don’t mean Dr, Martin,” 
said William, interrupting himself. 

“T know.” 

‘“‘ There were three large pictures. One was called the ‘ Plains of 
Heaven,’ and I liked that best; and so we all did. Ob, you should have 
seen it! Did you ever see them, Madame Vine ?”’ 

“No. I have heard of them.” 

“There was a river, you know, and boats, beautiful gondolas they 
looked, taking the redeemed to the shores of heaven. They were 
shadowy figures in white robes, myriads and myriads of them, for they 
reached all up in the air to the holy city: it seemed to be in the 
clouds, coming down from God. The flowers grew on the banks of the 
river, pink and blue, and violet ; all colours they were, but so bright and 
beautiful ; brighter than our flowers are.”’ 

“Who took you to see the pictures ?”’ 

“Papa. He took me and Lucy: and Mrs. Hare went with us, and 
Barbara—she was not our mamma then. But, madame’’—dropping his 
voice—‘ what stupid thing do you think Lucy asked papa?” 

“ What did she ask him?” 

“She asked whether mamma was amongst that crowd in the white 
robes; whether she was gone up to heaven? Our mamma that was, 
you know: Lady Isabel. We were in front of the picture at the time, 
and lots of people could hear what she said.”’ 

Lady Isabel dropped her face upon her hands. ‘ What did your 
papa answer P” she breathed, 

“I don’tknow. Nothing, I think: he was talking to Barbara, But 
it was very stupid of Lucy, because Wilson has told her over and over 
again that she must never talk of Lady Isabel to papa. Miss Manning 
has told her so too. When we got home, and Wilson heard of it, she 
said Lucy deserved a good shaking.” 

“Why must Lady Isabel not be talked of to him?” A moment 
after the question had left her lips, she wondered what. possessed her to 
give utterance to it. 

“T’ll tell you,” said William, in a whisper. ‘ She ran away from 
pape. Lucy talks nonsense about her having been kidnapped, but she 

nows nothing. Ido; though they don’t think it, < 

“She may be among the redeemed some time, Willi and you 
with her.” 

He fell back on the sofa pillow with a weary sigh, and lay in silence. 
Lady Isabel shaded her face and remained in silence also. doupdietes 
aroused from it: William was in a fit of loud, sobbing tears, 
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“ Oh, I don’t want to die! I don’t want to die! Why should I go, 
and leave papa and Lucy ?” 

She over him; she clasped her arms round him ; her tears, her 
sobs, mi with his. She whispered to him sweet and soothing 
words ; him so that he might sob out his grief upon her 
bosom: and in a little while the paroxysm had ; 

“Hark!” exclaimed William. “ t’s that ?” 

A sound of talking and laughter in the hall. Mr. Carlyle, Lord 
Mount Severn, and his son were leaving the dining-room. ey had 
some committee appointment that evening at West Lynne, and were 
departing to keep it. As the hall door closed upon them, Barbara came 
into the parlour. Up rose Madame Vine, scuffled on her spectacles, 
and peo, ae soberly a a chair. 

*‘ All in the dark! And your fire going out!” exclaimed Barbara, as 
she hastened to stir the latter and send it into a blaze. “ Who is that on 
the sofa? William! you ought to be in bed.” 

“ Not yet, mamma. I don’t want to go yet.” 

“ But it is quite time that you should,” she returned, ringing the bell. 
“ To sit up at night is not the way to make you strong.” 

William was dismissed. And then she turned to Madame Vine and 
inquired what Dr. Martin had said. 

“He said the lungs were undoubtedly affected ; but, like all doctors, 
he would give no decisive opinion. I could see that he had formed one.” 

Mrs. Carlyle looked at her. The fire-light played upon her face, 


played especially upon the spectacles, and she moved her chair into the 
shade 


“Dr. Martin will see him again next week: he is coming to West 
Lynne. I am sure, by the tone of his voice, by his evasive manner, 
that he anticipates the worst, although he would not say so in words.” 

“T will take William into West Lynne myself,” observed Barbara. 
“The doctor will, of course, tell me. I came in to pay my debts,” she 
added, dismissing the subject of the child, and holding out a five-pound 
note. 

Lady Isabel mechanically stretched out her hand for it. 

“Whilst we are, as may be said, upon the money topic,” resumed 
Barbara, in a gay tone, “ will you allow me to intimate that both myself 
and Mr. Carlyle very much disapprove of your making presents to the 
children? I was calculating, at a rough guess, the cost of the toys and 
things you have bought for them, and I think it must amount to a very 
large portion of the salary you have received. Pray do not continue this, 
Madame Vine.” 

*“‘T have no one else to spend my money on: I love the children,” was 
madame’s answer, somewhat sharply given, as if she were jealous of the 
interference between her and the children, and would resent it. 

“Nay, you have yourself. And if you do not require much outlay, 

ou have, I should suppose, a reserve fund to which to put your money. 
Be so kind as take the hint, madame ; otherwise I shall be compelled 
more peremptorily to forbid your generosity. It is i good of you, 
very kind; but if you do not think of yourself, we must, for you.” 

“T will buy them less,” was the murmured answer. “I must give 
them a little token of love now and then.” 
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“That you are welcome to do; a ‘little token,’ once in a way: but 
not the costly toys you have been purchasing. Have you ever had any 

uaintance with Sir Francis Levison ?”’ continued Mrs. Carlyle, passing 
with abruptness from one topic to another. 

An inward shiver, a burning cheek, a heart-pang of wild remorse, and 
a faint answer. ‘ No.” 

‘‘ I fancied, from your manner when I was speaking of him the other 
day, that you knew him, or had known him. No ee you will 
say, to assume an acquaintanceship with such a man. Heisa stranger to 
you, then?” 

Another faint reply. “ Yes.” 

Barbara paused. ‘ Do you believe in fatality, Madame Vine ?” 

“Yes, I do,” was the steady answer. 

“T don’t: and yet, the very question proved that she did not wholly 
disbelieve it. ‘‘ No, I don’t,” added Barbara, stoutly, as she approached 
the sofa vacated by William and sat down upon it, thus bringing herself 
opposite and near to Madame Vine. “ Are you aware that it was Francis 
Levison who wrought the evil to this house ?”’ 

“ The evil———” stammered Madame Vine. 

‘Yes, it was he,” she resumed, taking the hesitating answer for an 
admission that the governess knew nothing, or but little, of past events. 
“Tt was he who took Lady Isabel from her home—though, perhaps, she 
was as willing to go, as he to take her: I do not know——’ 

“Oh no, no!” broke from the unguarded lips of Madame Vine. “ At 
least—I mean—I should think not,” she added, in confusion. 

“We shall never know. And of what consequence is it? One thin 
is certain, she went: another thing, almost equally certain, is, she did 
not go against her will. Did you ever hear the details ?” 

“* N—o.” Her answer would have been Yes; but possibly the next 
question might have been, From whom did you hear them ? 

“ He was staying at East Lynne. ‘The man had been abroad; out- 
lawed; dared not show his face in England, and Mr. Carlyle, in his gene- 
rosity, invited him to East Lynne as a place of shelter where he would 
be safe from his creditors, while something was arranged. He was a 
connexion in some way of Lady Isabel’s. And they repaid Mr. Carlyle, 
he and she, by quitting East Lynne together.” 

“ Why did Mr. Carlyle give that invitation!” The words were uttered 
in a spirit of remorseful wailing: Mrs. Carlyle believed they were a ques- 
tion put; and she rose up haughtily against it. 

“‘ Why did he give the invitation! Did I hear you aright, Madame 
Vine? Did Mr. Carlyle know he was a reprobate? And, if he had 
known it, was not Lady Isabel his wife? Could he dream of danger 
for her? If it pleased Mr. Carlyle to fill East Lynne with bad men to- 
morrow, what would that be to me ?—to my safety; to my well-being ; 
to my love and allegiance to my husband? What were you thinking of, 
madame?” 

Thinking of! She leaned her troubled head upon her hand, Mrs. 
Carlyle resumed. 

* Sitting alone in the drawing-room just now, and thinking matters 
over, it did seem to me very like what people call a fatality. That man, 
I say, was the one who wrought the disgrace, the trouble, to Mr. Car- 
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lyle’s family ; and it is he, I have every reason now to believe, who 

ee ee Did you know” 

— Carlyle lowered her voice—* that I have a brother in exile—in 
?” 

Isabel did not dare to answer that she did know it. Who had 
there likely to inform her, the strange governess, of the tale of 
Richard Hare ? 

“ So the world calls it—shame,” Barbara, growing excited. 
“ And it is shame—but not as the world thinks it. The shame lies with 
another, who has thrust the suffering and shame upon Richard : and that 
— is Francis Levison. I will tell you the tale. It is worth the 

; ” 

She could onl dispose herself to listen; but she wondered what Francis 
Levison had to do with Richard Hare. 

“In the days | gone by, when I was little more than a child, 
Richard took to go after Afy Hallijohn. You have seen the cottage im 
the wood: she lived there with her father and Joyce. It was very 
foolish of him: but young men will be foolish. As many more went 
after her—or wanted to go after her—as she could count upon her ten 
fingers. Among them, chief of them, more favoured even than Richard, 
was one called Thorn, by social position a man. He was a stranger, 
and used to ride over in secret. The night of the murder eame; the 
dreadful murder, when Hallijohn was shot down dead. Richard ran 
away; testimony was strong against him, and the ecoroner’s jury brought 
in a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder against Richard Hare the younger.’ We 
never sup but what he was guilty—of the act, mind you; not of 
the intention: even mamma, who so loved him, believed he had done it; 
but she believed it was the result of accident, not design. Oh, the 
trouble that has been the lot of my poor mamma!” cried Barbara, clasp- 
ing her hands. “And she had no one to sympathise with her, no one, 
no one! I, as I tell you, was little more a child ; and papa, who 
might have done it, solk part against Richard. It went on for three or 
four years, the sorrow, and there was no mitigation. At the end of that 

iod Richard came for a few hours to West Lynne, came in secret, and 
we learnt for the first time that he was not guilty. ‘The man who did 
the deed was Thorn ; Richard was not even nt. The next question 
was, how to find Thorn. Nobody knew anything about him: who he 
was, what he was; where he came from, w he went to: and thus 
more years passed on. Another Thorn came to West Lynne; an officer 
in her Majesty’s service ; and his a tallied with the deseription 
Richard had given. I assumed it to be the one; Mr. Carlyle assumed 
it; but, before anything could be done, or even thought of, Captain 
Thorn was gone again.” 

Barbara paused to take breath. Madame Vine sat, listless enough. 
What was this tale to her? 

“ Again, years went on. The period came of Francis Levison’s sojourn 
at East Lynne. Whilst he was there, ain Thorn arrived once more, 
on a visit to the Herberts. We then strove to find out points of his 
antecedents, Mr. Carlyle and I, and we became nearly convineed that he 
was the man. I had to come here often to see Mr. Carlyle, for mamma 
did not dare to stir in the affair, papa was so violent against Richard. 
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Thus I often saw Francis Levison: but he was visible to seareely any 
other visitor, being at East Lynne en cachette. He intimated that he 
was afraid of encountering : I now begin to doubt whether that 
was not a false plea: and I remember Mr. Carlyle said, at the time, that 
he had no creditors in or near West Lynne.” 

“Then, what was his motive for shunning society; for never going 
out?” interrupted Lady Isabel. Too well she remembered that by 
time: Francis Levison had told her that the fear of his creditors kept 
him up so closely ; though he had once said to her they were not in 
immediate neighbourhood of East Lynne. 

“ He had a worse fear upon him that of creditors,” returned Mrs. 
Carl “ Singular to say, during this visit of Captain Thorn to the 
Herberts, we received an imtimation from my brother that he was once 
more about to venture for a few hours to West Lynne. I brought the 
news to Mr. Carlyle; I had to see him and consult with him more fre- 

uently than ever: mamma was painfully restless and anxious, and Mr. 

arlyle as eager as we were for the establishment of Richard’s innocence, 
for Miss Carlyle and papa are related, consequently the disgrace may be 
said to reflect on the Carlyle name.” 

Back went Lady Isabel’s memory and her bitter repentance. - She re- 
membered how jealously she had attributed these meetings between Mr. 
Carlyle and Barbara to another source. Ob, why had she suffered her 

ind to be so falsely and fatally perverted ? 

“Richard came. It was hastily arranged that he should go privately 
to Mr. Carlyle’s office, after the clerks had left for the night, be con- 
cealed there, and have an opportunity given him of seeing Captain 
Thorn. ‘There was no difficulty, for Mr. Carlyle was transacting some 
matter of business for the captain, and appointed him to be at the office 
at eight o'clock. A memorable night, that, to Mr. Carlyle, for it was 
the one of his wife’s elopement.” 

Lady Isabel looked up with a start. 

‘It was, indeed. She, Lady Isabel, and Mr. Carlyle, were engaged 
to a dinner party: and Mr. Carlyle had to give it up, otherwise he could 
not have served Richard. He is always considerate and kind, thimking 
of others’ welfare; never of his own gratification. Oh, it was an anxious 
night! Papa was out. I waited at home with mamma, doing what I 
could to soothe her restless suspense: for there was hazard to Richard 
in his night walk througk: West Lynne to keep the appointment: and, 
when it was over, he was to come home for a short interview with mamma, 
who had not seen him for several years.” 

Barbara stopped, lost in thought. Not a word spoke Madame Vine. 
She stili wondered what this affair, touching Richard Hare and Captain 
Thorn, could have to do with Francis Levison. 

““] watched from the window, and saw them come in at the 
gate, Mr. Carlyle and Richard—between nime and ten o'clock I think it 
must have been then. The first words they said to me were, that it was 
not the Captain Thorn spoken of by Richard. I felt a shock of di 
pointment, which was wicked enough of me, but I had been so sure 
was the man ; and, to hear he was not, seemed to throw us farther back 
than ever. Mr. Carlyle, on the contrary, was glad, for he had taken a 
liking for Captain Thorn. Well, Richard went in to mamma, and Mr. 
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Carlyle was so kind as to accede to her ‘that he would remain and 
the garden with me. We were so afraid of ’s coming home: 
was bitter against Richard, and would inevitably have delivered him 


up at once to justice. Had he come in, Mr. Carlyle was to keep him 
_— by the gate, whilst I ran in to give notice and conceal 

i in the hall. Richard lingered; papa did not come; and I cannot 
tell how long we paced there; but I had my shawl on, and it was a lovely 
moonlight night.” 

That unhappy listener clasped her hands to pain. The matter-of-fact 
tone, the unconscious mention of common-place trifles, proved that they 
had not been pacing about in disloyalty to her, or for their own gratifica- 
tion. Why had she not trusted her noble husband ? why had she listened 
to that false man, as he pointed them out to her, walking there in the 
moonlight ? why had she given vent, in the chariot, to that burst of pas- 
sionate tears, of angry reproach? why, oh why had she hastened to be 
revenged? But for seeing them together, she might not have done as 
she did. 

“ Richard came forth at last, and departed ; to be again anexile. Mr. 
Carlyle also departed ; and I remained at the gate, watching for papa. 
By-and-by Mr. Carlyle came back again: he had got nearly home when 
he remembered that he had left a parchment at our house. It seemed to 
be nothing but coming back, for, just after he had gone a second time, 
Richard returned in a state of excitement, stating that he had met Thorn 
— Thorn the murderer, I mean, in Bean-lane. For a moment I doubted 
him, but not for long, and we ran after Mr. Carlyle. Richard described 
Thorn’s appearance ; his evening dress, his white hands and his diamond 
ring ; more particularly he described a peculiar motion of his hand as he 
threw back his hair. In that moment it flashed across me that Thorn 
must be Captain Levison; the description was exact. Many and many 
. time since, have I wondered that the thought did not strike Mr. 

arlyle.” 

Lady Isabel sat with her mouth open, as if she could not take in the 
sense of the words: and when it did become clear to her, she utterly 
rejected it. 
re rancis Levison a murderer! Ohno. Bad man as he is, he is not 

“ Wait,” said Mrs. Carlyle. “I did not speak of this doubt—nay, this 
conviction—which had come to me: how could I mention to Mr. Car- 
lyle the name of the man who did him that foul wrong ?—and Richard 
has remained in exile, with the ban of guilt upon him. To-day, as my 
carriage mae: through West Lynne, Francis Levison was haranguing 
the people. I saw that very same action—the throwing back of the 
hair with his white hand : I saw the self-same diamond ring; and my 
conviction, that he was the man, became more firmly seated than ever.” 

“ Tt is impossible,” murmured Lady Isabel. 

‘Wait, I say,” said Barbara. ‘“ When Mr. Carlyle came home to 
dinner, I, for the first time, mentioned this to him. It was no news— 
the fact was not. This afternoon, during that same harangue, Francis 
Levison was recognised by two witnesses to be the man Thorn—the man 
who went after Afy Hallijohn. It is horrible.” 

Lady Isabel sat, and looked at Mrs. Carlyle. Not yet did she be- 
lieve it. 
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“ Yes, it does appear to me as being perfectly horrible,” continued Mrs. 
Carlyle. ‘He murdered Hallijohn : Se that bad man; and my poor 
brother has suffered the odium. When Richard met him that night in 
Bean-lane, he was sneaking to West Lynne in search of the chaise that 
afterwards bore away him and his companion. Papa saw them drive 
away. Papa stayed out late; and, in returning home, a chaise and four 
tore past, just as he was coming in at the gate. If that miserable Lady 
Isabel had but known with whom she was flying! A murderer! in 
addition to his other achievements! It is a mercy for her that she is no 
longer alive. What would her feelings be ?” 

hat were they, then, as she sat there? A murderer! and she 
had In spite of her caution, of her strife for self-command, she 
turned of a deadly whiteness, and a low sharp cry of horror and despair 
burst from her lips. 

Mrs. Carlyle was astonished. ~ should her communication have 
produced this effect upon Madame Vine? A renewed suspicion, that 
she knew more of Francis Levison than she would acknowledge, stole 
over her. 

“‘ Madame Vine, what is he to you?” she asked, bending forward. 

Madame Vine, doing fierce battle with herself, recovered her outward 
equanimity. “I beg your pardon, Mrs. Carlyle,” she shivered; “ I am 
apt to picture things too vividly. It is, as you say, so very horrible.” 

“Ts is nothing to you? Don’t you know him ?” 

‘‘ He is nothing to me; less than nothing. As to knowing him—I 
saw him yesterday when they put him into the pond. A man like that! 
I should shudder to meet him.” 

“Ay, indeed,” said Barbara, reassured. “ You will understand, 
Madame Vine, that this history has been given you in confidence. I 
look upon you as one of ourselves,”’ 

There was no answer. Madame Vine sat on, with her white face. 
She and it wore altogether a ghastly look. 

“ Tt tells like a fable out of a romance,” resumed Mrs, Carlyle. ‘“ Well 
for him if the romance be not ended with the gibbet. Fancy what it 
would be—for him, Sir Francis Levison, to be hung for murder !” 

‘ Barbara, my dearest !” 

The voice was Mr. Carlyle’s, and she flew off on the wings of love. It 
appeared that the gentlemen had not yet departed, and now thought they 
would take coffee first. 

Flew off to her idolised husband, leaving her, who had once been the 
idolised, to her loneliness. She sank down on the sofa; she threw her 
arms up in her heart-sickness; she thought she would faint; she prayed 
to die. It was horrible, as Barbara had called it. For that man, with 
the = stain upon his hand and soul, she had flung away Archibald 
Carlyle. 

If ever retribution came home to woman, it came home in that hour 


to Lady Isabel. 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. Cuarues Kent. 


XVI.—BUTLER AT EARLSCROOMB. 


A FRosTED lattice—lozenge paned, 

With herald griffins demon staimed, 

As though each imp that wears a horn, 

All grizzly foals from nightmares born, 

Here blent their loathly shapes to be 

Earth’s grimliest types of tn 

Without, in ’s bed, the wintry plai 

Tucked up in snowy counterpane ; 

While eaves o’erhead their dribbling spout 

Thrust forth like some obtrusive snout, 

That sniffs, and drips, and chills as well, 

Till pendent hangs its icicle. 

Within—a room of laden shelves, 

Whence student labour digs and delves 

The pignut thoughts, by fibrous roots 

Traced from the merest casual shoots : 

The dustiest, littered reading-closet, 

Where oft some bookworm may deposit 

Brain-maggots bred from germs at college, 

For margins of the leaves of knowledge. 

A daub on makeshift easel placed, 

With many an artless smudge defaced 

Of carmine, bistre, lake, and ochre, 

Laid on as if by scrape of poker. 

Yon artist there, with thumb-strung palette, 

Lacks clearly all that—what d’ye call it P— 

Tl’ afflatus, estrum, whence hath shone 

Artistic inspiration. 

A spinnet few would care to tackle, 

Be’ng both in form and wear ramshackle ; 

A spinnet clearly ’n evil case, 

With sorely scratched and battered face : 

Yellow, ink-splotehed, brok’n its keys, 

As though posthumous tusk disease 

Grinned forth, with aspect scarce hilarious, 

From mouth crammed full of teeth half carious. 

Yon tyro both in sound and paint 

There perched on joint-stool old and quaint 

Betwixt the daub-encumbered ease] 

And th’ instrument voiced like a weasel, 

With brush yet held in dexter fist, 

And palette on the other wrist, 

Reveals, o’er russet coat of serge, 

A face—not frontispiece of dirge, 

But rather, though in raiment alien— 

The vignette of some bacchanalian. 

any twinkling eyes that doze like cat, 
closed with laughter, half with fat ; 

A ruddy nose that tends to bottle, 

As though its owner loved to throttle— 


























































Butler at Earlscroomb. 


Not throats of those who live to bicker, 
But—gurgling flasks of mellow liquor. 
Large, pendulous, unctuous lips below, 
The very sluice where wine should flow! 
Ah me! yet all those jovial looks 

Are made for Starving, more than Cooks: 
His visage, not his garb, the mask ; 

Scarce water in his life’s thin flask. 

Poor clerk of country justice, he, 

From bookish rules yet barely free, 

Essays in various arts his skill 

Through toil the Demon Care to kill. 

Go fling thy bungling pencil by, 

Nor more those jangling discords ply 

That lurk im yonder jarring chords— 

Go try thy skill in chink words, 

Odd satire ringing out with chime, 

In all thy wild burlesque of rhyme. 

Go mount on sorry jade, less jaunty 

Than Quixote’s starveling Rosinante, 
With ign’rance than the "s more crass 
Thy hunchback hero Hudibras. 

Grim Ralpho ambling near his haunch, 
Thy Knight’s Squire Sancho minus paunch ! 
Sing on, as frolic humour jumps, 

QO’ th’ rabble burning of the rumps ; 

Or, winning laughs from royal Charley, 
Sing thou alternate fight and parley ; 
Chant who shall spare and who shall thwack ’em, 
Those hides of Crowdero and Whackum ; 
Retail each vulgar gibe that mocks 

Thy heroes tethered in the stocks ; 

Each insult put thy Knight upon 

Bestrid b d Amazon ; 

Write till with pencilled, twittering numbers 
Thou’lt tickle Dulness from its slumbers ; 
Till sourest critics smile to see 

Thy book the world’s epitome ; 

Till, listening to each thunderous blow 
Thy satire deals, all men shall know 

Thy verse—of texture coarse and tough, 
And breathed in voice so harsh and rough, 
It sounds as though one heard a frog rail— 
By sterling wit ’s redeemed from doggrel. 
Thus brim—whate’er thyself befal— 
Mirth’s goblet, thou her Seneschal ! 
Replenishing her feast, the while 

Thou gain’st a frown for every smile ; 


Till Death thy rugged pathway closes 
Beniguly in a Lane of Roses. * 





* Butler is said to have expired in abject poverty in Rose-lane, Covent-garden. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Str NATHANIEL. 


. ... And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Love’s Labour's Lost, 


1 | 
Act III. Sc. 1. 


ti ie D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
bh Do it in notes. 
i Balth. Note this before my notes, 


D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 


' 
i i Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
. 


| 
| | ‘ clared to stand a full step in advance, inasmuc 
} 


There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 


Much Ado About Nothing, ActII.Sc.3. 
And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of assent, notesof interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXXIX.—Tue Emperor Ono. 


he It was Galba’s adoption of Piso as his colleague in the empire, 
‘i a.D. 69, that determined Otho to seize on the empire for himself. There 
igh Cet was no man at Rome, says the historian of the Romans under the Em- 
tif pire whose personal views were so directly thwarted by the elevation of 
r iso as Otho’s; none felt himself so aggrieved, none was so bold, so un- 
scrupulous in seeking redress. “Long steeped in every luxury, and 
| every sensual gratification exhausted, Otho held his life cheap: he re- 
{ solved, from pride and caprice, to throw the die for empire as the only 
| excitement now remaining, conscious of all its hazard, and content to 
i perish if unsuccessful. Such a temper was a fearful symptom of the 
ie times.” In this combination of voluptuousness and daring, in fascination 
. of manners and recklessness of disposition, in lust of place and power, and 

. contempt for the dangers which environed them, Otho even reminds Mr. 
Merivale of Catiline,—though in atrocity of purpose the Cesar is de- 
h as Catiline was impelled 

to treason by at least an urgent necessity, while “ Otho plunged into it 
| from mere wantonness and the pleasure of the game. The excuse he 
He pleaded could not have imposed even on himself. For a loyal subject, 
He even though once a friend of Nero, there was no insecurity under Galba, 

" nor need he have despaired of winning the confidence of Piso. He had 
i} | » gained credit for moderation in his ten years’ government’’—of a rude 
ehh and distant province, * however, the command of which, protracted through 
Kh ed the ten best years of life, could be regarded only as an exile ;—“ a new 
ik a" career of virtue and reputation was now open to him. But Otho was an 
1 My elegant — his virtues had been as capricious as his vices ; he was 
‘| decorum, and now, long restrained from the gratification of his 





Led * Lusitania, whither his quondam crony and boon-fellow, Nero, sent him, after 
that ugly Poppza business, to have him out of the way. 
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passion, he rushed back to the table with a madman’s frenzy, to 
stake his life against his evil fortune.”* A roué he was; and if, in the 
forgotten etymology of that term, he was to be broken on the wheel, at 
least let it be Fortune’s wheel, and give him one chance more. 

Even in that last rush—when, blow wind, come wrack, at least he'd 
die with harness on his back—he has excited something of respectful 
sympathy, of a tender sort, by pausing as he did, upon his way, to do 
homage to a departed love. 

It is true, says the author of “ ” Livingstone,” that, ee 
cord of a man’s existence, you will generally find the blackest hank 
in it twined by a woman’s hand; but it is not less common to trace the 

Iden thread to the same spindle. And as example of this, he says of 

arold, that, great warrior, profound statesman, staunch champion of 
liberty as he was, without Edith of the Swan’s-neck he would scarcely 
have risen into a hero of romance. And of Charles the Seventh, that 
we do not quite despise him, when we think how faithfully, in loneliness 
and ruin, the Lady of Beauty loved her apathetic, senseless, discrowned 
king; for, sean, others never found it out, there must have been some- 
thing precious hid in a dark corner of the wayward heart near which 
Agnes nestled so long. And then he says: “ We look leniently on Otho 
—parasite and profligate—when we see him lingering on his last march, 
on the very verge of the death-struggle, in the teeth of Galba’s legions, 
to decorate Poppwa’s grave. More in pity than in scorn, be sure, did 
Tacitus, the historic epigrammatist, write—‘ Ve tum quidem veterum 
immemor amorum.’ "+ 

Otho stands forth in history a conspicuous representative of that note- 
worthy class of men—the seemingly effeminate and enervated volup- 
tuaries, who, at a given crisis, start up, as it were, ex ¢empore heroes— 
transformed at once into hardy, resolute, energetic, mettlesome men of 
action. 

Accordingly, Pope singles out this emperor as a startling instance of 
moral paradox : 


What made (say, Montaigne, or more wise Charron!) 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon ?f 


Otho’s martial development—as though out of a butterfly were suddenly 
generated a wasp of the first magnitude—shall be our theme, and excuse, 
for a few discursive annotations. 

Of Sylla, we read, that his habits were dissolute, as his appearance 
testified: his complexion, naturally fair, became pallid and blotched ; but 
his bright blue eyes showed the vigorous spirit within. He first eme 
from poverty, as Dean Liddell remarks, like Marlborough, by the bounty 
of a mistress, who left him heir to all her property. ‘“ When he rode 
into the camp of Marius,” in the Jugurthan war, ‘he had seen no active 
service, and the stern Consul looked with contempt on the effeminate 
debauchee whom lot had assigned him as ——s A greater con- 
trast between two soldiers, in this respect, it might be difficult to suggest. 





* Merivale, Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. pp. 384 ag. 
7 Guy Livingstone, ch. xiv. ~ Moral Essays, ep. i. 
§ Liddell, History of Rome, VI. 54, § 23. 
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One ean fancy Marius at first growling at the new comer, in the style of 
Hotspur at the perfumed, mincing, trimly-dressed envoy—*“ pestered 
itl a . a y— 
For he made me mad, 


To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman.* 


But Sylla soon convinced Marius and the wide world that he was made 
ot We are told of Poli ho, like H probabl 
_ Weare of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who, li eliogabalus, 
impaired his remarkable beauty by womanish cosmetics, &e.,—that “cl 
yet combined the warrior and politician, m no common degree, with the 
elegant trifler, who lounged life away at his dressing-table. Mr. Bruce,t 
however, preferentially proposes the Emperor Otho as the perfectest ex- 
ample of this hybrid mixture of the most luxurious effeminacy and the 
utmost heroi inting, among vognate examples, to Ladislas, King of 
to Frederick 11. of Germany, to Francis I. and Henry IV. of 
France, and to our own Edgar, Henry II., and Edward IV. Otho is 
said to embody the realisation of the dreamy records, in poetry and 
romance, of Sardanapalus. Surrounded as he was—to follow Mr. Meri- 
vale’s description—by a gay and unwarlike nobility, vain of the softness 
of their manners, of their antes their dress, and their equipments, the 
emperor himself, long known as a mere dissolute fop, suddenly threw off 
the habits of his past life, and embraced without a murmar all the aus- 
terities of service ; clad in steel, unwashed, uncombed, he marched on 
foot at the head of his columns, as if to belie beforehand the sarcasm of 
the satirist, that he waged a civil war with a mirror in his knapsack.t 
“ Bounding from his voluptuous couch at the first sound of the trumpet, 
cheerful at the sight of danger as he had been anxious and oe 
amidst Juxuries and honours,” “he displayed activity, vigour, iness, 
and decision, which no doubt amazed the men who had known him 
hitherto only as a showy profligate.”§ No sooner was the hour for 
action come, than Otho acted as though his past life had been at one with 
that of the Moor of Venice, so scantly blessed with the set phrase of 
peace, that little of this great world could he speak, more than pertains 
to feats of broil and battle, but who could soothly protest, 
No, when light-winged toys 
Of feathered Cupid seel with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instruments, 
That my disports corrupt and taint my business, 
Let housewives make a skillet of my » 
And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation !|| 


That Curio who made a name in the civil wars of Cesar and Pompey, 
stimulated, as Middleton says, by the example and counsels of his per- 
petual eompanion, Mark Antony, was notorious for the extravagance of 





* Ist Henry IV., I. 3. ¢ Classic and Historical Portraits. 
t Contrast the description in Tacitus, Hist. IL 11: “horridus, i 
fameque dissimilis,” with the well-known sarcasm of Juvenal, II. 103; 


“‘ Speculum civilis sarcina belli.” 
§ Cf. Merivale, VI. pp. 411, 417, 420. |) Othello, I. 3. 
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his expenses and debauchery—“ so that Cicero, alluding to the infamous 
effeminacy of his life, calls him, in one of his letters, Miss Curio.” Yet 
is this Miss pronounced by old writers—Pliny, for instance, Velleius 
Paterculus, &c.,—the “ chief instrument” and the “ trumpet, as it were, 
of the civil war,” in which he is said to have justly fallen the first vietim.. 
“ After all his luxury and debauch, he fought and died with a courage 
truly Roman,”—is the acknowledgment of one* who writes as a i 
of the opposing interest. The same conjunction of libidinous luxury with 
hardibood in the field is characteristic of several of his contemporaries— 
eminently so of his corrupt exemplar and associate, Mark Antony him- 
self,—and of the arch-conspirator and agitator of the day, Catiline. 
Gibbon calls attention, in his account of “the invincible Manuel” 
(Emperor, a.p. 1143),—who, educated in the silk and purple of the 
East, yet possessed the iron temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be 
paralleled except in the lives of Richard I. of England and of Charles XII. 
of Sweden,—to this, as the “most singular feature” in his character— 
“the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, of hardiness and effe- 
minacy. In war he seemed ignorant of peace; in peace he appeared in- 
capable of war.” Accordingly, when in the field, Manuel slept in the 
sun or in the snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his men 
and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the camp ;— 
but no sooner did he return to Constantinople, than he “ resigned himself 
to the arts and pleasures of a life of luxury: the expense of his dress, his 
table, and his palace, surpassed the measure of his predecessors, and whole 
summer days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the Propontis, in 
the incestuous love of his niece Theodora.”+ From lively to severe, the 
transition cost him nothing. 


Quem tenues decnere toge nitidique capilli.f 


Vive la bagatelle is then his motto. His devotion to the sex then 
appears to unsex him. He forgets himself amid womanish pursuits—is 
versed in feminine frivolities—dresses at them, if not like them—relishes 
their ornaments, is tickled with their toys, — feminis Imbelh 
cithara carmina dividet. Not, however, as old Wailer has it, 


Not that these ornaments make swords less sharp ; 
Apollo bears as well his bow as harp, § 


and from that bow will be sent forth mighty and sharp arrows, so soon 
as the minstrel boy to the wars is gone. 

Of Nigel’s courtly friend we read, in the novel, that, ever and anon, 
those flashes of spirit and honour crossed his conversation, which seemed 
to intimate, that, when stirred to action by some adequate motive, Lord 
Dalgarno would prove something very different from the court-haunting 
and ease-loving voluptuary, which he was pleased to represent as his 
chosen character.|| The Absalom of Dryden’s great satire is a prince 
who early won renown in foreign fields; yet, 





* Middleton, Life of Cicero, sect. viii. 

t Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. xviii. 

t Horat. Epist. L 14. § To my Lord of Falkland. 
| The Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xi. 
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In the thoughts of war he could remove, 
seemed as he were only born for love.* 


No fellowship has one of this complex temperament, therefore, with the 
mere fops and fribbles whom Dryden elsewhere lumps together under 
That they love ease, and hate campaigns and fighting.+ 
For when we are concerned with the Othos, and Demetriuses, and 
Manuels, then, to apply what Glorious John says in yet another place, 
> eae eam ge] on: ephonerecna 
Nor fluttering officers who never -n— ; 
Of such a wretched rabble who would write ?t 


It is true, observes M. Nisard, of the French troupes @élite, “ qu’ la 
elles ont l’uniforme plus brillant ; mais au combat, quand il s’agit 
tacher cet uniforme de leur sang généreux, on sait si elles s’y 


ménagent.”§ 
True gold, that shines most, 
Is in itself more costly and more noble 
Than duller seeming brass. That agile force, 
That trains their feet i’ the dance, will in the fight 
Show bravely in their arms, and their bright swords 
Tread such quick measure on the heads of foes, 
The ringing their music, that Dismay 
Shall seize them at the force of ’t, and Defeat, 
Ever his follower, clear the field of them. || 


That well-known Transatlantic authority, the self-styled Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table, asserts his liking for dandies, on the single condition that 

have pluck. He finds that to lie at the bottom of all true dandyism. 
A little boy, says he, dressed up very fine, who puts his finger in his 
mouth and takes to crying, if other boys make fan of him, looks very 
silly: but if he taitus sed tn the fase and inotty'in the fats and makes 
an example of the biggest of his assailants, throwing off his fine Leghorn 
and his thickly-buttoned jacket, if necessary, to consummate the act of 
justice, his small toggery takes on the splendours of the crested helmet 
that frightened Astyanax. Dr. Holmes reminds us of the Duke’s saying, 
that his dandy officers were his best officers. “The ‘ Sunday blood,’ the 
super-superb sartorial equestrian of our [U.S.] annual Fast-day, is not 
imposing or dangerous. But such fellows as Brummel and D’Orsay and 
Byron are not to be snubbed quite so easily. Look out for the main de 
fer sous le gant de velours.” A good many powerful and dangerous 
people, the Doctor goes on to say, have had a decided dash of dandyism 
about them,—citing as examples, Alcibiades, the “ curled son of Clineas,” 
who would be called a “ swell” in these days—and Aristotle—and Mark 
Antony—and a select company of moderns besides.§ Sir Charles 





® Absalom and Achitophel, pt. i. 
¢ Epilogue to King Arthur. 
upon Satire. 
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Grandison ignores this class when he sa sweepingly and 
the com have otten "thet “there ana, tatoo’, 
minds, if I may be allo the expression, seem to be cast 
mould ; whence the fops, foplings, and pretty fellows, who 
your sex at public places.”* Mrs. Gore recognises and 
class, when she narrates, in three volumes post octavo, the Adventures of 
a Coxcomb,—for her Cecil Danby is seen in Secgenate service, leadi 
more than one forlorn hope, fording rivers under the enemy's 
at the close of a year’s campaigning, making so shabby a sartorial 
ce, that he supposes not a fellow at Watier’s, his old parent, wo 
ve owned his acquaintance. “All that coat, hat, or boots could do 
to disgrace a gentleman, I was undergoing at the hands of mine. 
—patched—wayworn—sunburnt,—who would have guessed in me the 
creature of the cockade, the fribble of the convolvulus hangings, the 
pet of Lady Harriet Vandeleur,” &c.t But we may apply to him 
a Owen Meredith says of the shock which had suddenly shattered 
ero’s 


H. 


in a female 


: 
GI 


fel 


fantastical holiday nature, 
And sharply drawn forth to his full size and stature 
The real man, concealed till that moment beneath 
All he yet had supeenes. From the gay broidered sheath 
Which a man in his wrath flings aside, even so 
Leaps the keen trenchant steel summoned forth by a blow. 


M. Guizot lately put the query, can it be that the prevailing love of 
peace has its source in the effeminacy of manners, and the necessity for 
those physical indulgences which peace alone permits and ee 
Glorious examples, he answers, refute this apprehension. ‘ The French 
in Algeria and in the Crimea, and the English in the Crimea and in 
India, have splendidly proved that civilisation produces no degeneracy, 
and that the enjoyments of polished society are not incompatible with 
the aspirations of military ardour and the rude trials of life in the 
camp.”§ And thus, as the last-named (though mis-named) poet has it, 
in another and earlier poem, 


The fool that, last year, at her Majesty’s ball, 
Sickened you so with his simper of pride, 

Is the hero now heard of, the first on the wall, 
With the bayonet-wound in his side. || 


So has it ever been, in the wide world’s history. Heeren says of the 
ancient Ionians that they were bent on enjoyment—they lived a holiday 
life—and nothing was pleasant to them without song and dance ;— 
adding, that “their soft dialect brings to mind the languages of the 
South Sea; but in both cases the remark is found to be true, that a soft 

is by no means a proof of deficiency in warlike spirit."¢ Apply 
this to the dandy’s lisp, whether in Ionic exquisite or St. Jamés’s-street 





“4 _ History of Sir Chas. Grandison and the Hon. Miss Byron, vol. vi. 
letter lv. 
! Cecil; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb, vol. ii. ch. iii. 


canto vi. § Memoirs of M. Guizot, vol. ii. p, 71. 
The Wanderer, by Owen Meredith, 246. 
Heeren’s Handbuch d. alt. gesch. 
ay—VOL,. CXXII. NO. CCCCLEXXYV, F 





























































his retainers glittering in gold and embroidery; “but gold, 
though us, is soft and yielding: iron is the metal for the field.” 
= Sir,” replied he dake, my men Op oemre me will 
find that they fight with steel.” The king smiled, but shook hi esd 
and the duke treasured up his speech in his heart. Accordingly, at the 
siege of the redoubtable of Illora, the duke demanded the attack. 
“ It was his first campaign; and he was anxious to disprove the royal 
insinuation made against the hardihood of his embroidered chivalry. 
King Ferdinand granted his demand, with a becoming compliment to his 
spirit. He ordered the Count de Cabra to make a simultaneous attack 
n a different quarter. Both chiefs led forth their troops. Those of 

e duke were in fresh and brilliant armour, richly ornamented, and as 
yet uninjured by the service of the field. Those of the count were 
setae snore veterans, whose armour was dinted and hacked in many a 
hard- battle. The youthful duke blushed at the contrast. ‘Cava- 
liers !’ cried he, ‘ we have been reproached with the finery of our arms: 
let us prove that a trenchant blade may rest in a gilded sheath, For- 
ward! to the foe! and I trust in God that, as we enter this affray knights 
well accoutred, so we shall leave it cavaliers well proved ’” And so 
they did. The troops of the Duke del Infantado came out of the contest 
thinned in number, and covered with blood, and dust, and wounds. They 
received the highest encomiums of the king; and there was never after- 
wards any sneer at their embroidery.t Grant that the duke may have 
been, up to that time, a seeming dandy merely, of ducal dimensions and 
drawl: the siege of Illora showed the mettle alike of him and of his 


merry merry men— 


And lo, a blade for a knight’s emprise 
Filled the fine empty sheath of a man,— 
The Duke grew straightway brave and wise.} 


Let us not, in God’s name, be laughed at as mere holiday soldiers, he 
cried, when the storming party which he led onwards to the breach fal- 
tered for a moment under a crushing shower of missiles. “His vassals, 
stung by this rebuke, rallied, and penetrating the breach, carried the 





ie : a Residence in the Marquesas, ch. xv. 
t of the Conquest of Granada, chaps. xxxvi. and xii. 
} Robert Browning, The Statue and the Bust. 
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by the fury of their assault." They would not give justification 
the taunt, already heard once too often, that they bore more 
on their backs than courage in their hearts. So they won Illora, not- 
withstanding their dapper attire. 

When Cortes set out upon his dreadful march to Honduras, in 1524, 
his retinue was overstocked with musicians, dancers, jugglers, and 
buffoons, “ showing, it might seem, more of the effeminacy of the 
Oriental satrap, than the hardy valour of a Spanish cavalier.” Yet, as 
Prescott observes, and demonstrates, the imputation of effeminacy is 
sufficiently disproved by the terrible march which he accomplished.t 
When the insurgent colonists under Porras made a stand against the 
Columbus party, they relied on their own robust, vigorous frames, sea- 
soned by field and flood, in broil and battle, as contrasted with the 
wan and washy aspect, comparatively speaking, of Christopher’s band. 
“They knew that many of those who were with the Adelantado were 
men brought up in a softer way of life. They pointed to their pale 
countenances, and persuaded themselves that these were mere 
fair-weather troops, who could never stand before them. They did not 
reflect,’’ says Washington Irving, “‘ that with such men, pride and | 
spirit often more than supply the place of bodily force.”’} The house- 
hold, fair-weather troops managed to take the conceit out of the tough 
= rugged mutineers, mindful though each mutineer was of his swashing 

ow. 

Sir James Stephen, in his account of Henry the Fourth’s winter march 
from Worms, tells us how one who had hitherto been known only as a 
——- and luxurious youth, now urged on his followers through cold, 

isease, and famine, to the Saxon frontier. Lord Macaulay, in his ac- 
count of Cwsar Borgia, tells us how he emerged from the sloth and 
luxury of the Roman purple, the first prince and general of the age.|| 
Elsewhere he tells us how, in the tet: Dutch war, young men of 1 
who were hardly able to keep their feet in a breeze—Mulgrave, Dorset, 
Rochester, mar many others—left the playhouses and the Mull for 
hammocks and salt pork, and ignorant as they were of the rudiments of 
naval service, showed, at least, on the day of battle, the courage which is 
seldom wanting in an English gentleman. Again, in his History of 
England, we have the Earl of Torrington—who in poverty and exile rose 
from a voluptuary into a hero—though, it must be added, as soon as 
prosperity returned, the hero sank again into a volu ; and the 
lapse was deep and hopeless—the nerves of his mind, which had been 
during a short time braced to a firm tone, being now so much relaxed by 
vice that he became utterly incapable of self-denial or of strenuous exer- 
tion.** Another illustration to the purpose we find in the same historian’s 
mention of the state of feeling in 1691, when to volunteer for Flanders 
became the rage among the fine gentlemen who combed their flowing 





* Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. ch. xi. 

+ History of the Conquest of Mexico, book vii. ch. iii. 

+ Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, book xvi. ch. vi. 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography: Hildebrand. 
Critical and Historical Essays: Machiavelli. 
Tbid., Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 

** Macaulay, History of England, vol. tii. ch. xiv. 
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wigs and exchanged their richly perfumed snuffs at the Saint James's 
Coffee-house ; when William’s head-quarters were enlivened by a crowd 
of splendid equipages and by a rapid succession of sumptuous banquets ; 
for among the high-born and high-spirited youths who repaired to his 
standard were some who, though quite willing to face a battery, were not 
at all disposed to deny themselves the luxuries with which they had been 
surrounded in Soho-square. “ In a few months Shadwell brought these 
valiant fops and epicures on the stage. The town was made merry with 
the character of a courageous but prodigal and effeminate pwr 4 who 
is impatient to cross swords with the best men in the French household 
troops, but who is much dejected by learning that he may find it difficult 
to have his champagne iced daily during the summer.* He carries with 
him cooks, confectioners, and laundresses, a waggon-load of plate, a 
wardrobe of laced and embroidered suits, and much rich tent furniture, 
of which the patterns have been chosen by a committee of fine ladies.”’+ 
A propos of dandies and their use of stays, Leigh Hunt incidentally 
bears witness : “ We have some regard for these gentlemen, because they 
have reckoned great names among them in times of old, and have some 
very clever and amiable ones now, and manly withal too. They may err 
from an excess of sy mpathy with what is admired, as well as from mere 
folly or effeminacy.”{ Mr. Thackeray records how the Duke’s dandy 
regiments fought as well as any—‘ they said better than any, but that 
is ‘absurd’ "and how the Duke himself was a dandy once, &c. “ But this 
only proves that dandies are brave as well as other Britons—as all Britons. 
Let us concede that the high-born Grig”(for we quote from a chapter in the 
Book of Snobs) “ rode into the entrenchments at Sobraon as gallantly as 
Corporal Wallop, the ex-ploughboy.”§ The topic is one upon which the 
late Mr. de Quincey would frequently dilate with cordial emphasis. As 
where, treating of Wordsworth’s sometime friend, Beaupuis, the French 
republican general, afterwards a commander-in-chief, he pronounces that 
offiver’s character and position to be singularly interesting, as opening 
one’s eyes feelingly to the fact, that, ‘even in this thoughtless people, so 
full of vanity and levity—nevertheless, the awful temper of the times, and 
the dread burden of human interests with which it was charged, had 
called to a consciousness of new duties, had summoned to an audit, as if 
at some great final tribunal, even the gay, radiant creatures that, under 
less solemn auspices, under the reign of a Francis I. or a Louis XIV., 
would have been the merest painted butterflies of the court sunshine.’ 7 
This Beaupuis, we are informed, was a man of superb person—beautiful 
in a degree which made him a painter’s model, both as to face and figure 
—and a rapid succession of bonnes fortunes attested his pre-eminence in 
this respect ; but from the moment that the earthquake of the Revolu- 
tion found him, he “had no leisure, not a thought, to bestow upon his 
former selfish and frivolous pursuits,” but was hurried, “as one inspired 
by some high apostolic passion, into the service of the unhappy and deso- 
late serfs amongst his own countrymen.” The allusion to personal 
beauty, as bearing on the question before us, reminds us of what this 





¢ Macaulay, vol. iv. ch. xvii. 
§ Thackeray’s Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 197. 


* Shadwell’s Volunteers. 
t The Seer, No. xxxiii. 


|) De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches, vol. i. p. 283. 
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author observes of an early-lost brother of his: ‘ Often, in fact, do men’s 
natures sternly contradict the promise of their features; for no person 
would have believed that, under the blooming loveliness of a Narcissus, 
lay shrouded a most heroic nature, not merely an adventurous courage, 
but with a capacity of patient submission to hardship, and of wrestling 
with calamity, such as is rarely found among the endowments of 
youth.”* In his essay on Conversation, too, Mr. de Quincey appeals to 
the many instances, during the last war, which showed us that in the 
frivolous dandy might often lurk the most fiery and accomplished of 
aides-de-camp ; which cases afford proof “ that men, in whom the world 
sees only elegant roués, sometimes from carelessness, sometimes from 
want of opening for display, conceal qualities of penetrating sagacity, and 
a learned spirit of observation, such as may be looked for vainly in per- 
sons of more solemn and academic pretension.” + 

We have been a long time getting back to Otho. But, in point of fact, 
we have merely taken that Emperor as a text whereupon to hang this 
patched discourse anent heroic dandyism. The only two points in his 
character and career which, at starting, we proposed to touch on, are, this 
dandified heroism of his, in the first place, and secondly, the exceptional 
nature of his suicide. There is a strong smack of Sardanapalus about 
him, in life and in the leaving it. Lord Macaulay has remarked of 
Byron’s Sardanapalus, that his heroism and effeminacy, his contempt of 
death and his dread of a weighty helmet, his kingly resolution to be seen 
in the foremost ranks, and the anxiety with which he calls for a looking- 
glass, that he may be seen to advantage, seem to have been hate. 
by what Juvenal says of Otho: 


Speculum civilis sarcina belli. 
Nimirum summi ducis est occidere Galbam, 
Et curare cutem summi constantia civis, 
Bedriaci in campo spolium affectare Palati, 
Et pressum in faciem digitis extendere panem.§ 


But we have been loitering sadly by the way, and must now quicken 


our pace if we would be in at the death.—It is clear, says Mr. Merivale, 


—————— —— -_ -  _- e — ———_—— KS _ ———— 





* De Quincey’s Autobiographical Sketches, vol. ii. p. 317. 

t Works, vol. xiv. 

¢t See Macaulay’s review of Moore's Life of Byron. (Critical Essays, vol. i.) 

§ Juvenal. Sat. ii. 

Thus Englished (including the immediate context), in his diffuse, roundabout 
way, by Mr. Owen, parson and pedagogue in a generation gone by: 


«a glass, to which soft Otho sate 
(Not Turnus more with Actor’s spoils elate), 
In which th’ imperial fop, from head to toe, 
View’d his sweet form, before he charged the foe. 
A glass, the equipage of civil war! 
Surely, the muse of history must prepare 
New annals to record a thing so rare! 
What a brave chieftain’s prowess speaks this feat, 
Its patriotic fortitude how great ; 
To slay old Galba, and—with curious care, 
Clear the soft skin of every filthy hair; 
To seek in fight the world’s important stake, 
And—o’er the face to spread the soft’ning cake!” 
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that Otho was of ample means for continuing the contest. “ But 
he had determined otherwise. His life had been a feverish pursuit, first 
of pleasure, and afterwards of power. Under the influence of a vivid 
imagination guided by vulgar delusions, not by personal judgment or ex- 
perience, he aspired to the height of human happiness, first in the 
arms of gorgeous beauty, and again in the purple robe of imperial sove- 
reiguty. He had waked from both his dreams almost at the moment 
when he seemed to realise them; and these visions, as they flitted away 
from him, left him sobered, but not embittered, disenchanted but not 
cynical. The world, he was now convinced, was not worth the fighting 
for: success and victory, fame and honour, were not worth the fighting 
for: his own life was not worth the fighting for. The sentiment of the 
noble voluptuary, whatever we may think of its justice in general, that 
they who have enjoyed life the most are often the most ready to quit it, 
was never more conspicuously fulfilled than in this example.* It is 
pleasant to think that the last thoughts of this misguided spirit were for 
the peace of his country and the safety of his friends, to whom he counselled 
submission. After refusing to allow a renewal of the contest, after pro- 
viding as he best could for the bloodless recognition of the emperor whom 
fortune had designated, congratulating himself that he had set an example 
of clemency, in sparing the family of Vitellius, which the victor for very 
shame must follow, Otho laid himself calmly on his couch. 

‘A tumult arising outside his tent, in which Virginius was threatened 
with violence, together with other of the senators, ‘who at their master’s 
bidding were leaving the camp, he rose, and with a few words rebuked 
and allayed the wrath of his fanatical adherents. As evening closed, he 
called for a cup of water, and for two daggers, of which he chose the 
sharpest, and laid it under his pillow. At the same time he ordered his 
attendant to quit the place, and show himself to the soldiers, lest he should 
be charged, in their intemperate fury, with the deed he was about himself 
to perpetrate. Assured at last that his friends had got beyond the lines, 
he lay down, and slept for some hours. At break of day he drew forth 
his weapon, placed it to his heart, and threw his weight upon it. Nature 
demanded one groan. The slaves and freedmen in the outer chambers 
rushed trembling to his side, and with them the prefect Plotius. Otho 
lay dead with a single wound.’’+ 

Mr. de Quincey’s passing comment on this self-slaughter is, that Otho’s 
motives for committing suicide (if truly reported) argue great — of 
mind; and that the unexampled public grief which followed, exceeding 
even that which ensued on the death of Germanicus, and causing several 
officers to commit suicide,t implies some remarkable goodness in this 
Prince, and a very unusual power of conciliating attachment.§ The 





* Byron’s Mazeppa : 
“ And strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 

They who have revelled beyond measure 

In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 

Die calm, and calmer oft than he 

Whose heritage was misery.” 
t Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. ch. lvi. 
{ See the remarks on this circumstance in Bacon’s Essay on Death. 
§ See the third of De Quincey’s six chapters on the Caesars (1832-33). 
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common feeling of admiration with which this ‘Roman end” was re- 
ed at Rome, finds expression in the epigrammatist’s query, a propos 
of Cato Uticensis : 


Sic Cato dum vixit, sane vel Cesare major : 
Dum moritur, numquid major Othone fuit ?* 


A modern setter-up of the like invidious comparisons, accounts the 
“eternal blazon” of Cato’s exit to be infinitely less worthy of admiration 
than the suicide of “the profligate ay as tens | as the stern 
Republican killed himself when he considered that all was lost save life 
and honour; whereas the emperor did so while at the head of numerous 
and devoted armies, and with every prospect of success in his contest with 
Vitellius, that he might save the effusion of blood and put an end to the 
civil war. This, surely, argues the self-styled Morgan Rattler,+ was the 
noblest piece of self-martyrdom the page of history records. On the other 
hand, observe the interpretation put upon this act by the elder (now, in- 
deed, an antique) of France’s two Balzacs. The elaborate old letter-writer 
being such an artiste en phrases, we must cite the passage in its native 
b. “ L’empereur Othon fut vaineu parce qu'il n’eut pas la patience 
es lg I] se tua par délicatesse, et aima mieux promptement périr 
que de se donner de la peine quelque temps. I] ne manquait ni de conseil 
ni de force : il avait les plus belles troupes et les plus désireuses de bien 
faire qu’on efit jamais vues: et néanmoins, pour une journée qui ne leur 
fut pas heureuse, il abandonna la victoire 4 un ennemi qui en toutes choses 
lui était inférieur, et quitta la partie & cause qu'il ne gagna pas du 
premier coup. Il renonca a Il’empire, a l’honneur, et a la vie, pour ne 
pouvoir plus supporter le doute et l’incertitude de l'avenir; et le soin de 
nser tous les jours A ses affaires lui sembla si facheux que, pour étre de 
loisirt en quelque facon, il résolut de s’éter du monde.”§ But M. de 
Balzac is in the minority, even among Christian censors of this heathen 
self-sacrifice,—few being so chary of their admiration, and so little chari- 
table in their analysis of motive, as this. Heathen critics, naturally, were 
profuse of praise. Even that severe serutineer of Otho, the exigeant 
Dion, fairly owns that he cad\wora amare, made a most beautiful death. 
Shall we call Goethe heathen or christian, in citing Ais estimate of Otho’s 
end? Call him or think him what we may, the fact remains that Goethe, 
when meditating suicide himself, as in early days of Werther whimsies he 
avowedly did, and when collating the various methods of setting about it, 
could find among all suicides, throughout history at large, no one that 
had gone about this deed with such greatness and freedom of spirit as the 
Emperor Otho. “ This man, beaten indeed as a general, yet nowise re- 
duced to extremities, determines, for the good of the Empire, which 
already in some measure belonged to him, and for the saving of so many 





* Martial, VI. 32. 

t Some Rambling Remarks on Horace and Others (Fraser, 1845), already cited 
in our “ Notes” on Cato the Younger, as a Note-worthy in this series. 

t Pour étre de loisir, M. de Sacy has remarked, is “too pretty,” and spoils the 
seriousness of the thought. It is merely a sutilité, a trait aigu, a gattd, in contrast 
with the gravity of the context. On that account the more like Balzac. 

§ Quoted from M. Léon Feugere’s Chefs-d’euvre de VEloquence Frangaise aw 
XVII et au XVIII Siécle. 
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thousands, to leave the world. With his friends he passes a gay festive 
night, and next morning it is found that with his own hand he has 
plunged a sharp dagger into his heart.” This sole act seemed to Goethe 
worthy of imitation; and he convinced himself that whoever could not 
proceed herein as Otho had done, was not entitled to resolve on renouncing 
life.* How far the young German's imitation of Otho went, the reader 
is aware, or can guess.—On the whole, however,—and regarding the 
felo-de-se from no jury-box seat, nor from any angle of any theological 
stand-point,—one may pretty fairly sum up the verdict of the majority, 
in terse Shakspearean phrase, by averring—the irregularities of his life 
and the peculiarity of his deatht considered—that 
Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. 





DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON BRITISH ART. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Ir is not denied by the most insensible to the merit of high art, that 
it dignifies a nation. To this the rulers of all civilised countries give their 
assent, if they never make an attempt to carry out the object of which 
they thus confess the utility. But there should be more than the mere 
confession of an established truism to dispense benefit from such an 
acknowledgment. A cold sanction of the opinion is worth little, and, in 
some cases, is granted only from a feeling of ostentation, or from a desire 
to approve because others give their approbation to the same sentiment. 

Various are the reasons given for the deficiency of feeling displayed 
towards art, in its higher sense, by the people of the north, and that want 
of taste so apparent in their labours. The Germans, who have peculiar 
ideas upon all subjects, lay it upon climate. Winkelman, a better critic 
in sculpture than painting, was clearly of that opinion, if he was not its 
author. He made no allowance for differences in the mode of thinking 
in different nations, nor for the prevalent bias to antagonistic pursuits in 
the population, as the pursuit of wealth in England, for example, is 
the summum bonum. That there is less sensibility to beauty of every 
kind in the north than in the south may be true, because nature is more 
captivating, and the climate more adapted to impart delicate impressions 
in the south. But it is not likely that a distance not exceeding from 
the south of England the length of the island, should cause such a dif- 





* Dichtung und Wahrheit, b. iii. 

t Otho died at the age of thirty-seven, having reigned only three months. 
“ Those who find fault with his life,” says Plutarch, “are not more respectable, 
either for their numbers or for their rank, than those who applaud his death. For, 
though his life was not much better than that of Nero, yet his death was nobler.” 
—Plutarch’s Lives: Otho. 
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ference as to render the inhabitant of Cornwall susceptible of the senti- 
ment which conduces to high art, and deny it to the inhabitant of Suther- 
landshire. } 

The value of art, and the capacity to feel its impressions and estimate 
its merits, must mainly lead upon a familiarity with its better pro- 
ductions, conjoined with leisure to study them among the more influential 
members of the social body. The true feeling for art is not to be gene- 
rated amid the all-absorbing anxieties and labours devoted to procure the 
luxuries and collect the wealth which are the moving principle in our 
latitude. 

Here the whole man is bent downward and his sensibility blunted in 
endeavouring to acquire wealth. He has no time for intellectual aims. 
The high intellectual men who have adorned our island were as pariahs in 
the sight of the masses. The possessor of wealth can buy what he does 
not comprehend ; and it suffices for his self-satisfaction that he is the 
owner of it. To the feeling of genius he is foreign altogether, then how 
should he be a judge as to its productions? This is in itself sufficient to 
account for our excellence in the useful arts and in mercantile skill and 
adventure, but both are as far as the poles asunder from the qualifications 
which mark the genius which yields works of true taste, and labours of 
the chisel and pencil, wrought for laborious days, to achieve that which 
will command the admiration of the present and the coming ages. 

The social state of a country, the spirit of which is “of the earth, 
earthy,” has naturally affected the artist. In the south, too, he had 
another motive, which made gain a secondary consideration. He was 
not only moved by the impulse arising from the love of his art, but for 
what his art expressed. ‘The artists of Italy, it need scarcely be said, 
found an impressive motive in religion. The picture and image were 
admitted into the church. The lamps burned before the shrines and 
pictures, a part of the Roman Catholic worship copied from the pagan 
temples, just as Christmas is a transference of the saturnalian games of 
the Codie. This alliance of religion and the fine arts made the artist 
feel that with his art he was himself dignified ; he became an adjunct 
to the religion of his country; he was excited by the reflection ; it chas- 
tened his imagination and elevated his thoughts; his pencil was touched 
with Promethean fire, and his spirits glowed as if warmed “ with live 
coals from off the altar.” It is not a matter of wonder, therefore, that 
such causes should generate high and noble imaginings. 

It is from this cause that there are some unreflecting persons who are 
so enthusiastic as to desire our return once more to the superstitions of 
the past, only that we may possess a school of art worthy a nation of the 
highest rank. This egregious error, or defect in judgment, will be par- 
taken by few. We can afford to retain our progression in knowledge, 
our mental health, our free thought, our civil and religious liberties, 
rather than resign them in order to set up pictures and images in our 
churches, or to generate an artificial high art and not feel it, and thus 
to be able to talk as well as Italy “of our Raphaels, Corregios, and 
stuff.’’ The cost is too great. We cannot blot out our progress even to 
possess an Apelles or a Phidias. Happily, this argument, true as it was 
with the artists of Italy, may yet be satisfactorily met. The superiorit 
of Greek sculpture over that of all other nations will not be denied. 
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Classical antiquity reigns supreme over Italian and all other art. The 
Apollo and Venus de Medicis are the representatives of deities clothed 
with ideal beauty, and the Greeks are said to have felt the sentiment of 
their religion when they formed them, in the same way as the artists of 
Italy subsequently felt theirs. But if so, it did not prevent the execution 
of works equally excellent unconnected with their deities. These con- 
summate sculptors were equally successful upon subjects of a less lofty 
character. Of their religious sculpture, they made an harmonious whole 
out of the perfect parts of their own natural frame, of which not one 
whole is ever perfect. This was the source of their ideal, their poetry of 
sculpture. It would be difficult to say whether, as works of art, the 
Gladiator, the Laoeoon, and others out of the pale of deity, are not 
wee perfect in their kind. Human nature, in truth, is found in the 

gin marbles. The same skill is discoverable, and perhaps more in the 
latter than in the former case, because those least versed in sculpture 
could try the last by comparison, which in the former instance was impos- 
sible, for by what standard could the merit of “ideal” deity in marble be 
tried—an ideal created by the breath of genius at the prompting of 
unreined fancy ? 

It may, therefore, be inferred that artistic success does not depend upon 
the excitement produced by any religious belief, although such a belief may 
have been one great means of creating works of the highest order of art. 
This cause can never again be as potent as it has been, since intelligence 
is diffused wider, and juster views are now taken of the Deity in the 
sight of believers in most of the Christian sects, superstition disappear- 
ing more and more from the corrupt divisions into which Christianity 
had fallen. 

The works of the old artists reacting in their time upon the mass, 
partook in the same religious feeling, and this imparted a general interest 
in art. Hence there was a wholesome discrimination as to artistic works 
in a large proportion of those who observed them. We cannot accept 
this spirit of discrimination in art through our more enlarged religious 
belief. But is it necessary to adopt a species of idol mythology to become 
sensible of the worth of high art? There are subjects spirit-stirring 
enough in our national history and in the events of the passing time to 
be treated loftily. The misfortune is, that those who can appreciate such 
subjects, heroically treated, are too few to reward the labour, and genius 
is a delicate plant, not to be reared on the gross food of an age more 
worldly-minded than ever. How should the drudge of ledgers compre- 
hend that feeling which made Barry, for example, paint those works, 
free of reward, for the Society of Arts and Manufactures, which have 
immortalised him, at a time, too, when he was poor—a work of seven 

ars’ labour! He played the fool in their eyes. Such a feeling is as 
difficult for the masses to understand as the art with which it is allied. 
Nor will the diffusion of education help us out; it may aid in imparting 
a relish for works of taste in the course of time, but it will raise up no 
more men of high genius than we should possess without it. Genius 


strides over obstacles insurmountable to ordinary minds, as the walls of 
Lilliput were no impediment to Gulliver. Genius can do without ragged 
schools or college halls when their advantages are too remote to be avail- 
able. When a tolerably large proportion of the community shows a just 
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judgment and right feeling for what is best in art, genius will “ find out 
a way’ to do worthier things than it has ever yet done in this country. 
The incitement will not be wanting—fame, excellence— 


——the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
The last infirmity of noble minds! 


There must be fault somewhere, and it is not difficult to discover 
where by examining the prevalent taste and seeing what style and sub- 
jects are most encouraged. The favourite standard will be found to be 
low in subject. Even in landscape, in which our artists excel all others, 
there is a certain walk, not of the best, which is preferred before that 
which is far better, where effect, not nature, is too much studied. The 
Dutch masters, the vulgarest in sentiment and expression, where there is 
any at all, each highly finishing to a hair, these have the preference, not 
in the way of possession as a specimen of the school, but as pervading 
our collections. In sentiment, greatness, ideal, or existent apne nothing 
can be worse, and yet they are the distinctive marks of the nobler walk in 
art in English estimation. Titian has no chance beyond his name against a 
highly-finished Dutch vrow on a foot square of canvas. This favourite 
school, to which one of Wilkie’s early works is as gold to brass, in the 
higher qualities of painting, now so much professed in England, is admi- 
rably handled by Beckford. ‘‘ Watersouchy,”’ said he, “spent a month 
in giving only his patroness’s fingers the last touch of perfection. Each 
had its ring, and so tinted, as almost, at first sight, to have deceived a 
discerning jeweller!” The same taste afflicts art that makes the merit 
of music consist in the difficulty of finger-work execution. In both the 
merits are, as far as possible, estimated by their distance from any alliance 
with the loftier and more intellectual. 

Blame is continually cast upon artists who do not merit it. Where 
folly or fashion—synonymous terms—are able to dictate, the artist is ne- 
cessitated to obey. The rich colouring and portraits of Lawrence, however 
meretricious and flattering at times, were the vogue for years. —_ 
deviation from his style, if artistically supreme, would not be tolerated. 
Let us suppose that wonderful master of light and shade, Rembrandt, to 
be an unknown artist, and to exhibit a portrait here, he would be tole- 
rated by none but a few persons of taste. Our portrait-painting academies 
are orthodox to Lawrence’s style. All British artists heterodox to aca- 
demical infallibility in its “forty” palette power must yield obedience to 
what pays. To be independent is to be out of fashion. Artists must paint 
to please even vitiated tastes, and toil as hard against the grain to do this 
as the older masters toiled after excellence, with vigorous spirit and un- 
clipped wings. Perhaps modern artists work in this way i than they 
did formerly, since they act, talk, toil, dream only of their art, in praise- 
worthy hope by giving body and soul to the pursuit they shall attain 
fame and fortune, for if they miss pleasing in the common way they had 
better leap the Monument. “ How is it,” said the late facetious James 
Smith, “that our artists can talk of nothing but their art? The old 
artists were poets, ambassadors, architects, musicians, and so on. I don’t 
like to dine in the company of artists, they can talk of nothing else but 
art, and I don’t understand art.” A little reflection clears this up. The 
artist is fearful he is in fault in place of the public, and labours unavail- 
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ingly harder, and becomes more absorbed in his own pursuit in conse- 
uence. 
. Under such circumstances, the artist is to be pitied rather than censured. 
Can it be expected that the labour of his early years, from morn to eve, 
the ruin often of health, the expenditure of limited pecuniary means, 
the production of works that show in too many instances a capacity under 
encouragement for performing still better things than will be vo hearer 
—will not these come cold upon the heart? Is there no blight upon the 
irit of him whose work of more than common merit, because it points 
towards high art, is turned from, pronounced an uninteresting and abor- 
tive effort by incapable persons, who pass it by to laud to the skies some 
miserable daub in comparison ? Is there no consideration for the wounded 
heart of him whose hopes were high, and cheered him through his task 
to its completion—whose genius and patient merit “are now on the 
verge of despair” by neglect ? Is there no balm in Gilead for him—none? 
In such circumstances he must acquire wisdom from experience. He 
must repress his generous aspirations; he must think of emulating de- 
parted talent no more. He must feel his spirit break down, pick up his 
crumbs from the table of supercilious ignorance, hunt for patrons, form 
himself a pencil of the fur of the fox, let it drawl over the canvas dipped 
in the blushes of reproachful feeling, and take the road towards the 
fashion of the hour, be it what it may. Under such clogs high art 
cannot be ventured upon. English art can be no otherwise, as a whole, 
than it is, a respectable mediocrity, a tamely-flowing river that moves on 
as if it were alike in dread of elevation or subsidence, under the weight of 
an Academy the creature of fashionable inanity, ever crushing the genius 
that will not brand itself slave. 

But pictures are purchased by the rich to form galleries, and newspapers 
laud the taste of their possessors to the skies. Possession and taste are 
the same thing in the columns that beg so many questions upon all occa- 
sions. This is rather hard upon picture-dealers, and leaves them only 
their pecuniary profits; perhaps the taste is uniformly understood to be 
conveyed with the painting to the purchaser, and, if so, it is all well. 
That magnificent collections are made without artistic knowledge in the 
owners, is, notwithstanding, a fact. To judge critically of works of art 
requires more than the general knowledge so desirable to see diffused over 
a nation. It is the fruit of study and experience. How much this 
knowledge may be wanting even in those connected with art, out of their 
own line of labour, was fully proved in the purchase, by an artist, of a 
fictitious Holbein for the National Gallery. A picture-dealer of standing 
in the trade would not have erred in such a manner. Down to within a 
few years of the present time we had men of family and fortune perfect 
judges of art. They had frequently gone to Italy, visited the public col- 

ections and churches there, been intimate with the owners of the fine 
villas then existing, which possessed precious specimens of art, and all 
before the close of the last century. Gifted with wealth, and qualified 
by study and close observation, they made valuable purchases on their 
own jalleienh, The same class of individuals do not study in this way 
now, most not at all about anything. Amateurship is at a discount. 
The fish are bought, not taken. When Lord Elgin, one of the class 
to which allusion is making, brought over the Parthenon marbles, now 
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in the Museum, they were neglected or dispraised. The assumptive 
Academy treated them with contempt for years. Their plaster Apollo, 
Venus, and Hercules were patent. These were sanctioned by rule. The 
Athenian marbles were of course innovations. The Academicians had no 
notions of such things; how, then, could they be tolerated ? Nothing 
could be good that was not en régle with existing ideas of what ought to 
be. Thus the Austrians, when beaten by Bonaparte in 1796, said, “ If 
he would only fight according to rules they should beat him.” Canova 
came to England; he was admitted to be somewhat of an authority, and 
was delighted with the marbles. The “ forty-power” academic admira- 
tion mounted at once from zero to summer temperature. Since that time 
some contumacious spirits have thought of Piron, who “ne fut rien, pas 
méme Académicien !” Lord Elgin was right, and was the Academy 
wrong for that matter? It had “said” nothing, however, but mused in 
“ expressive silence !” 

Beckford of Fonthill was a consummate judge of art. He was fol- 
lowed to sale-rooms and exhibitions by dealers, to hear his opinions, upon 
which, if overheard to be favourable, they would buy anything. It was 
said that when he found out this practice of the dealers ce once or twice 
played them off the trick of praising what he called “rubbish.”* Sir 
George Beaumont was another admirable judge of art, and, like Beck- 
ford, could use the pencil himself. The late Anastasius Hope had a sound 
knowledge of the arts, particularly of sculpture, and also used his pencil. 
Mr. Townley’s judgment the Italian modellers of the antique, who live 
by the most ingenious frauds, could never deceive, with all their dexterity. 
Sir William Hamilton was another master in judging works of art. If 
any remain of the English of that time, who were never too much given 
to pleasure in the soft south not to study art until they became its judges, 
they must be very far advanced in years. Perhaps the late Duke of 
Hamilton was the last name existent of a class of persons of rank 
and fortune who had once laboured to form a correct taste in their day, 
and to inspire others with it. We look round in vain for their successors 
in the present time, though ten times the number visit Italy now. Sums 
much larger are expended in forming collections which might render 
England proud of the stores of which she is the deposit. Were these 
works of art understood and felt as they are possessed, it would be a 
happy step towards the elevation of native art. There was no stint in 
the spirit displayed in obtaining possession of such works by those to 
whom allusion is thus made. The picture by Raphael, the “ St. Catherine,” 
in the National Gallery, was bought in Italy for three hundred guineas. 
Beckford said, “I will make the hundreds thousands ;” and he became the 
owner. “It is Raphael,’ he observed; ‘not at his best; but this is in- 
estimable in the north.” It is not always that expensive purchases are 
thus ably judged. Of some pictures in private collections, as to character 
and history, startling tales might be told. One or two examples might be 
pointed out that would cause pleasant dreams to become painful realities. 
Let us hope that such cases are few amid the noble accumulation in 
private British galleries. 





__* The bequest of Mr. Vernon to the nation would not be injured by weeding, 
if the National Gallery is made what it ought to be. Some of the pictures are 
inferior of their class. 
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It is undeniable that while education is become more extended than 
at the end of the last or commencement of the present century, works of 
so high a standard are not met with, and it is the same with those who 

a critical knowledge of art in the class. The road to picture 

ying is a right royal one with those who can afford to make purchases. 
Artistic ability of the higher order, on the other hand, has been divided 
among a more numerous body, and what we miss in elevation we find in 
diffuseness. The vulgar taste is followed, which was once content to be 
led by superior judgment. Artists work against their own better know- 
ledge to live. They must keep low in all but the handling. The idea 
must be common-place, the imaginative part of the work arid. There 
must be no poetry in the painting to obtain the applause that comes from 
ure ignorance assuming to judge where it should only admire. The 

tter order of art to the public is like the differential calculus to a 
Cockney alderman. Woe to the artist who ventures to imitate the great 
masters, to try at a new style, however excellent. Deviation from the 
beaten track is heresy. If any human creature merits the pity of the 
charitable in feeling, the solace of a generous sympathy, the support of 
the high-minded, it is the artist who has laboured for long years, twelve 
and fourteen hours a day, in endeavouring to reach, not the point of ex- 
cellence in the view of the undiscerning public, which he may have long 
overpast, but that eminence which great artists have attained ; who finds 
himself compelled to halt, to fold up the wings of fancy, to see that the 
fame for which he thirsted and toiled must end in blear illusion; to be 
compelled for bread to crawl at the feet of the supercilious patronage 
which he despises secretly; to plod on in a beaten circle, as the transmitter 
of foolish busts or faces to academical exhibitions, flaunting in sunset 
draperies, and varnished with a flattery of the pencil, often to cover ir- 
retrievable vulgarity. To be depressed to these things by no higher aim 
than that which actuates the sweeper at the crossing, or the broker at the 
exchange—can it be worth the toil and time he’ has expended to retro- 

ethus? Brilliant examples from the past, shining names in high art, 

me a continual torment. Chained to the adamantine rock of neces- 

nt destitute of a solitary hope to realise that which almost from his 

ses’ first beat had been the high and pure object of his inspiration-— 

is there one human being with whom sympathy is more worthy of being 
shared ? 

The present deficiency of taste for high art may arise from an habitual 
devotion to the pursuit of gain, and from the influence of the idea of its 
superiority over everything besides, particularly over what is intangible. 
Genius being its own treasure, and its gifts not being purchasable 
as merchandise, it cannot have a money value, the present test of 
all things, and therefore cannot be understood. How can that be 
worthy of regard which is not to be ticketed like wares in a shop- 
window? Portrait-painting is the most valued of any department of the 
art, and has the highest worth with the multitude, because it is the most 
flattering to the vanity of the individual. Hence its place in modern 
patronage, connected, as it is, with every man’s preference for his own 
visage, always raising his own good opinion of himself by height of tone, 
freshness of carnation, or depth of carmine, as the artist feels more or 
less anxious to be popular by the easiest road. There is no choice 
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allowable between truth or falsehood. When Runjeet Singh was painted, 
the artist kept his blind eye out of the view by the turn of the head. 
The beauty of English women is proverbial, but women not beautiful 
must be made to look as if they were, and if the features are too plain 
to admit of the fraud, a heightening of the complexion may always help 
out. This fraud in portrait-painting may pass. But how is the artist 
who has become an adept in this evasion of fact, this fraud upon his own 
honesty of feeling, to become a painter of high art, where truth, lofty 
feeling, and a habit of thinking, altogether the converse, must be ever 
present? The art of pictorial lying must be well understood by most 
portrait-painters. The great masters of old painted the likeness of 
others with fidelity and truth, the modern artist must falsify. There is, 
therefore, a morality in high art, which will not harmonise with modern 
pictorial immorality. If any ask, What is truth? let the least imbued 
with artistic feelings scrutinise the portrait of Gevartius in the National 
Gallery, and one of George IV. by Lawrence ! 

That the general taste is be mended from what it was cannot be 
doubted. Yet those whose ears are open at our exhibitions hear stran 
remarks. The plaster casts of the Italians, which carry such beautiful 
outlines from the antique, are now everywhere to be observed. Do they 
not tend, in some degree, to purify mental imagery, and infuse beauty 
into the imagination ? Some lord mayors think of arresting the naughty 
boys who carry about such indecent images, and thus would play Dog- 
berry with that which is really beneficial. Symmetry in external objects 
imparts a character of elegance and beauty insensibly to the mind. Surely 
the “human form divine” is far more worthy gf admiration, half-clad, or 
not at all, than in breeches and top-boots, a belcher handkerchief, and a 
round hat. The missionaries sent to New Zealand, where the human 
form is nobly developed among the natives with loose matted clothing, 
had no sooner made a convert than they compelled him to doff his mat 
dress, and put on trousers and a jacket of coarse fearnought cloth, with 
horn buttons up to the chin, in that fine warm climate. The women were 
to put on stuff petticoats, stays, and white bedgowns, making them 
ludicrous figures, and defacing nature. They might have been clad in 
dresses sufficiently modest—indeed their own So were not immodest— 
but that would not do for methodistical taste. Religion and horn buttons 
were associations not to be put asunder in the minds of instructors, 
themselves destitute of feeling. This occurred before the island became 
regularly colonised. It is to be hoped that a more suitable garb has 
been since adopted. So here in like manner, where creeds neither mis- 
sionary, Wesleyan, nor any other, dictate to society in dress, we find all 
equally deficient in artistic taste. We judge from customary association, 
from prejudice, reigning opinion, cheapness, and fashion. The truth is, we 
should mistrust all relating to art, and most other things, it may be 
added, which come as multitudinous verities. That which is great and 
good in the world has always arisen and been propagated by the few. 
Passion leads the crowd, and there is nothing of passion in the decisions 
of good taste. Art will not sacrifice to the gods of the vulgar idolatry, 
It is an iconoclast in this sense, and he who attempts to overthrow 
Dagon’s image must be an object of suspicion to his followers, Utilita- 
nans, who see nothing worthy praise unless it is applicable to some sordid 
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- forgetting that to the inventive or imaginative faculty, the 
eading feature in the better lines of art, they owe all they value,—the 
utilitarians tolerate only portrait-painting. Their absorption in the use- 
ful is only because it is the profitable in money heaping, though it ex- 
cludes the product of some of the nobler faculties of the mind. Thus it 
is opposed to all which is lofty and refined, but flourishes better where, 
to use the words of the author of “ Corinne,” “ Ils n’avaient pas cet aride 
— d’utilité qui fertilise quelques coins de terre de plus en frappant 
e stérilité ce vaste domaine du sentiment et de la pensée.” 

Our landscape painters take the lead in English art. It is trae we 
have some neat cabinet pictures cleverly executed, but we do not equal 
the Dutch masters in dnishing, if we show more graceful outlines. 
Landsca little of the high ideal, but much of the natural and beauti- 
ful—is the standing proof that the English artist is able to excel where 
he finds the encouragement he has a right to expect. Here, in place of 
being the forced copyist of brainless heacs and inane features, he can de- 
pict his conceptions, bring into one the more beautiful portions of natural 
scenery, combining them in a perfect whole, or, in copying nature in some 
— domain, be still improving and strengthening his mind with the 

st things in his own line of art, until he ascends with Turner into the 
region of pictorial poesy. Yet even here he must be careful to keep 
English scenery in view, and not go beyond it, lest he be misunderstood. 
The Englishman only purchases that with which he is familiar. He 
suspects southern skies in their intense blue, because his own are pale 
and grey. The pencil of Wilson in his “ Niobe,” or the style of Gaspar 
Poussin, or that of Rubgns, in landscape, will only answer with a few. 
Plain English landscape is tolerated, admired by fashion, and received 
next to the portrait, which exhibits itself, being estimated at a current 
value by “the general,” which, any more than its rulers, has never yet 
pone the knowledge how art honours a nation. 

The elevation of a superior few is not visible here ; the great body 
of our artists are nearly at the same level—a level more umiform than 
was ever seen before. We remain in a respectable mediocrity, and 
send up no lofty shoots to confer honour on British art in the sight of 
foreign nations, by whom our own self-conceit of excellence will have 
no consideration. Without onward movement art will become stagnant, 
cover itself with weeds, or be lost in evaporation. Considering the 
shackles imposed upon our artists—for there can be no onward move- 
ment with ideas ever downcast—and the lamentably defective state of 
the public mind in judging, it may be confidently affirmed that our 
artists are not the parties who bring their country under censure for the 
non-production of worthier works of art. Whatever patient perse- 
verance, very fair drawing, and a perfect mastership of colour can per- 
form, they can execute. The higher walk of art requires, in addition, a 
peculiar and abstracted mind, an elevation of soul, and a concord- 
ance of mind and pencil which are to be obtained only by natural 
genius, study, and practice, cheered by encouragement. Called upon at 
& moment's notice to execute works of this character the other day, as in 
the new Houses of Parliament, our artists were not fairly tried. They 
cannot leap at once from portrait and fancy-painting to high art. 
Among the specimens exhibited some time ago in Westminster Hall, 
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it was in consequence of the foregoing circumstance that works of higher 
merit were not seen, and yet the exhibition was creditable to our 
artists. The adjudication of the prizes showed the defective character of 
the judges. Where the power to determine the question of merit in a 
euik of art is wanting, an essential stimulus to art itself is absent. 

In the present state of things, artists—sculptors, for example—may 
have toiled before the Capitol, and having left Canova and Thorwaldsen, 
have sat down at home full of hope to end in disappointment. Their 
works may be exhibited pregnant with genius, and the more they are so 
the less will they be inclined to get puffed in newspapers, to intrigue with 
committees, or struggle to obtain a secret influence over some powerful 
individual whose dictum in a committee is decisive, without regard to 
knowledge. The impudent forward blockhead will succeed best. The 
retiring, shrinking man of feeling and talent will be neglected. The 
most miserable work mounts its pedestal to the national disgrace. With 
a true feeling for art in the public this would not occur ; without it, any 
brazen image will answer. It is not the workmanship, but the character 
of the subject, that stamps its value with ignorance. It is incredible to 
such how a work of Buonarotti should be valued for the artist’s skill in 
place of the character of the man copied in the marble. The artist’s 
mind stamps the value here; the genius that glows in the performance, 
the breath of life breathed into the dead marble, are passed over. All this 
is “ to the Greek foolishness.” Until the esthetic, or the theory of the 
noble and beautiful, is felt and understood by any people, that people 
must not presume to claim for itself the reputation of a taste for art. It 
is not a great while ago that we had no native sculptor. Roubiliac, a 
Frenchman, was the only sculptor worthy of notice in the country. We 
have in this respect turned over a new leaf. We have sculptors of our 
own; and if we progress slowly towards a purer taste, we may hope, in 
the end, to see a change wrought in the public, since there are facilities 
for it now which we never before possessed ; but collections of pictures, 
good, bad, and indifferent, if innumerable, will not make artists. It is 
too true that the engrossing attention to gain is opposed to the attain- 
ment of mental elevation and to a love for high art, but the large for- 
tunes acquired and acquiring, must fall into hands possessed of leisure 
by-and-by. Those who are to inherit such means may learn to appreciate 
works of art as well as to collect them, and thus influence those so 
fond of imitating persons of rank as the middle classes are, to direct 
themselves to the attainment of those true principles which will purify 
the general taste. Thus to their manufactures, so notoriously deficient 
in taste now, and to their dwellings full of comfort and neatness, all 
which will gratify the sight accustomed to proportion and grace will be 
added, and another charm attach to existence that now belongs exclu- 
sively to a very few indeed in a rich*country possessiug great treasures 
in artistic production. 
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A FACKELZUG IN HEIDELBERG. 


was to be done, and I was exhausted with m 
smoked, I had attended a lecture on jurisp 


agai dge, I had dined at the Badischer Hof, 
had drunk coffee at Shifferdecker’s, the confectioner’s, vt dice at the 
same place for three glasses of punch, and finally retired to the Museum, 
and catty fipintin last number of Galignani. It was now six 
o'clock, and for next hour Heidelberg, for all idle as well as for all 
business might be considered to be dead. As I looked around 
me on solitude of the dimly-lighted square, I recalled to mind 
Wordeworth’s “ Sonnet on Westminster Bridge,” and said to myself, in 
solemn accents, “‘ All Heidelberg is at tea!” Within the next hour 
be consumed what mighty quantities of pungent Gdttingen 
sausage, of savoury H «beef of delicious raw ham, of exquisite 
coffee, and e tea ! 
It might have been some vision of these good things that suddenly 
ut an end to my state of uncertainty. I walked at once into the 
igh-street, and turning to the left, proceeded at a rapid pace towards 
he west end of the town. How narrow was the pavement, to be sure, 
and how many were the people who tried to keep their footing upon it! 
But after narrow escapes and some few mishaps, I at length suc- 
ceeded eee Ange famous pump which in summer is surrounded by 
so many water-drawing, laughing girls, and in winter is environed by so 
snowball-throwing, screaming boys. A few steps more, and I had 
a0 aoe destination. A aa a the eoach-house-like 
, & groping journe iseovery down the yard, with right arm 
stretched mg the basin door, then a stumbling ae the 
most awkward stairs in the world, and then a hearty welcome in a cozy 


room 
Mr. Brander ey b Mrs. Brander piling logs on, or rather, 
re; 


shoving logs into, the Clement Brander copying the notes of his 
lecture. Mr. Brander, short, thick-set, sturdy, with an honest, rugged 
face, of which the predominant lines are the writing of a determined, 
but easy and honest character, and of which the subordinate lines are the 
traces of strong sensuous tastes, now either exhausted or subdued. He 
has taken to knitting to cure himself of taking snuff. Mrs. Brander, 
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something of the paroquet of woman, with a strong strain of the 
tame jackdaw, very prety to lok at, bright-eyed, apt aS startle possi 
with words uttered ever so carelessly, but happening to be very & propos 
to *s discomfiture. Clement Brander, broad-browed, short- 
nosed, snimal-jawed, strong-armed, more good-tempered than his 
mother, with something of her sharpness; more active-minded and 
eager-hearted than his father, with more than something of his powers 
of self-denial. platy cc ; 

Eyery one has noticed the peculiar distinctness of every object just 
os teines and it has often occurred to me that, in a somewhat sini- 
lar way, we are drawn to bestow particular attention on the characters 
of those around us at moments when anything is about to occur whieh, 
without our being conscious of it, may greatly affect our lives. I had 
known the Branders ever since I had been in ‘Heidelberg, but whenever 
I remember them now, it always seems as though my acquaintance with 
them had begun on the evening of which I am speaking. 

“Come to see the Fackelzug, I hope, Mr. Beck? We wanted a 
young gentleman; for we have two young ladies coming, and Clem is 
going to carry a torch.” 

“ What young ladies, Mrs. Brander—the Miss Fanshawes, I sup- 


“No, not the Miss Fanshawes. Some young ladies you have not 
met yet, I think ; the Leslies, who live out beyond the Carl-thor. It 
has such severe weather that they have scarcely been into the 
town through the whole winter; but I called there this morning, and 
ws mamma promised to bring them out this evening if it were tolerably 

e.” 

In small towns, where you meet every one about fifty times a day, 
it is always something to see a new face, to hear a new voice, to have 
even the chance of meeting with a new mind. But this was not the 
only reason for the gratification with which I heard Mrs. Brander’s an- 
nouncement. Although I had never seen, or even heard the names of, 
' the Leslies, they had often occupied my thoughts. 

I had become acquainted, soon after my arrival in Heidelberg, with a 
young countryman with whom I soon became very intimate, or rather 
famihar. ‘There could be no sort of doubt, at the same time, that we 
neither of us liked or admired the other. He was loud and violent, 
candid quite to a fault, not at all nice in his language, and so openly 
selfish, that it almost ceased to be looked on as a vice, and was 
by his friends more in the light of a mannerism. But, however dis- 
similar our characters, we had several small or great vices in common, 
which made it a mere matter of course that we should be a great deal 
together in so small a community as Heidelberg. We were each of us 
intolerably idle; we were _— given to strolling about the town, and 
dropping into all the beer-houses and confectioners’ that came in our 
way ; and, greatest bond of all, we were alike in our determination to 
resist and evade in every possible way the law of the lumpen-glocke, in 
other words, the summons which is rung out from the steeple of the chief 
church in the town every evening a quarter before eleven o'clock, warn- 
ing all good citizens to leave the beer-houses and go home to bed. Leave 
the beer-houses we did, being compelled thereto nightly by the appear- 
@2 
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ance of ferocious-looking constables with cocked-hats and swords, who 
had not the slightest relish for chaff, whether in bad English or worse 


German. 
The moments of loneliness and depression which are incidental to all 


j See lives, came upon me and Mr. Potter in due course, and 
an to battle with them a but when nothing would do we 
used to separate till the evil spirit should have passed by, and left us 
once more disposed for the old routine. On such occasions, I used to go 
home and have a dry-eyed Op ses tears being in my heart), or 
would wander up among the hills till weariness and cold would drive me 
back as with whips into the town again. But as for Potter. Now, this 
was the curious part of the matter, that I always knew where he went on 
these occasions, and he knew that I knew, that I knew he was un- 
willing that the subject should be mentioned between us. And yet no 
word on the subject had ever passed between us. 

When Potter was weary of drinking beer, and of smoking, and of me, 
and of Heidelberg, he used to visit the family that lived beyond the Car!- 
thor. And I knew it. 

“ There they are at last! Run down and open the door, Clem.” 

I actually felt nervous; but the feeling only lasted for a moment, and 
by the time I had been introduced to the tall and gentle and somewhat 
sad-looking lady, whose dress showed at a single glance that she was one 
who had resolved to show outwardly all her life the remembrance of the 
loved one that always filled her heart,—when I had been introduced to 
Mrs. Leslie, I say, 1 had recovered sufficient presence of mind to dispose 
of my person in such a manner amidst the furniture of the room as to 
be able to settle down eventually near the one of the young ladies who 
might the most strike my fancy. 

hall I fall in love at first sight with Miss Mary, the younger? Is 
there not something exquisitely delightful to me in that brilliantly clear 
but almost colourless complexion, in those sarcastic grey eyes, in that 
abundant soft hair of dead beech-leaf colour, in that neat classic head, 
habitually carried just a little on one side, giving one the impression of 
a saucy vessel just bending to, but refusing to yield tothe wind? Yes, 
it approaches somewhat my early ideal. But I am too old now for my 
early ideal—smoked too much, perhaps ; drank too much beer, perhaps; 
lost too much money, perhaps. It matters not why, but my life is not 
quick enough now to leap up towards it as it formerly would, and I 
surprise myself in a quick sigh cpa as I turn towards the elder 
sister, and gaze for a moment, a little too earnestly, on the rich colouring 
of her rosy cheeks, on the sweet curved fulness of her lips, and the 
brown softness of her eyes. To look upon her gave me much the same 
physical feeling of rest and satisfaction as I have felt on throwing myself, 
after a weary tramp, upon a couch of springy feathers. 

But now Babette, the German maid-servant, thrusts her light blue 
eyes and light pink face into the room to let us know that the Fackel- 
zug is ap hing. Whereupon much uprising and thrusting back of 
chairs a curtains, and throwing open of windows, and then, as though 
it were a scene upon a stage, suddenly appears before us the silent land- 
scape of the town. The brightest stars of the purple sky hang low 
amidst its snow-covered roofs; the muffled tread of the passer-by has 
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more silence in it than silence; there is no wind, but the air has just 
enough motion in it to give an attribute of life to the whole universe. 
The opposite pavement is in deep shadow, and it is only by degrees that 
you perceive it is thick-set with an expectant crowd as far as you can 
see 


But hark! They come. The scattered notes of some wind instru- 
ment strike the air with whip-lashes of sound, then a soft rosy light 
upon the distant houses as though a strange summer dawn were 
breaking upon the winter night; and then, with a startling suddenness 
which makes the heart beat quicker, the whole upper end of the street 
rs to have broken up and belched forth a swarm of demons drown- 
ing in a torrent of flame and smoke. See how the red-hot houses gape 
with red-hot faces at every window, as the roaring devildom comes 
raging on. And hark! how the crashing brazen music wrestles with the 
roar of voices, striving with it for the mastery. And now, as it draws 
nearer, the outline of the procession rolls visible like a writhing serpent 
through the glare, and we are able to note its various features. See 
first, at its head, in blue-knitted jacket and scarlet shirt thrown wide open 
at the neck, rugged and broad as a butcher’s block, the red-fisherman, 
bearing an enormous flag. As the secretary of a public company is 
its legal representative, so the red-fisherman may be regarded as the 
visual abstract of the corps-students of Heidelberg. He is strong and 
brave, so are they; he smokes and drinks much, so do they; he does 
nothing else fio speaking of, neither do they. He is their universal 
servant, with no particular duties attached to his position. When they 
fight, he is not far off; when they are drunk, he is generally at hand 
ready to carry them home. It is expected of him that he should be 
always seen by any one going anywhere, leaning against the corner of 
some wall, smoking a short pipe. He is a sort of out-doors porter, per- 
petually ready to receive callers upon the corps-students, who never 
come. If the corps-students were melted down in a crucible, a very 
slight evaporation would leave as a residuum the red-fisherman, pure and 
simple. 

After the red-fisherman, the town band; after the town band, the 
students, headed by the Prussian corps, reputed to be far the riehest and 
infinitely the most gentlemanly of all. ‘The bursches—that is to say, 
those who have been some time in the corps, and have passed through a 
certain probation with the approval of their companions—are dressed, as 
are the bursches of the other corps, in a costume which belongs to some 
distant period, but which has a remarkable resemblance to that of a 
modern general officer, or beadle, consisting of a cockade, dress-coat, white 
cord breeches, and jack-boots. And very fine-looking fellows they are, 
as they stride along with drawn swords, as though they were carrying 
fire and death to some enemy of the fatherland, instead of a simple ad- 
dress of thanks to Professor Blowser, the great historian, for consenting, 
in consideration of a large increase of salary, to decline the invitation of 
Bonn, and to remain at Heidelberg. And we may add, that it is very 
disinterested conduct on the part of the corps-students, who always carry 
addresses of thanks on these occasions, seeing that corps-students seldom 
attend lectures at all, and never keep awake through them if they do. 
After the Prussian corps marches the Westphalian, the quietest in the 
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university; and after the Westphalians the Vandals, who are the noisiest 
and the strongest. That little dark man is the captain, and is a mighty 
duellist, having received sixty cuts on his ‘wat ys and face. After the 
Vandals come the Swabians, their yellow caps showing well in the torch- 
light, and looking, as they are, the best fighters in the university. That 
bullet-headed fellow, turning round now “and swearing at some of his 
followers, is the captain, supposed to be the best fighter in Germany with 
the peculiar kind of sword the students use in their duels ; the fair-haired 
tty-looking lad by his side is the second in command, and famous for 
is left hand, with which he can wield a sword as few can wield it in 
their right. Following the Swabians come the Swiss, the youngest of 
the corps, having been only formed into a corps within the last year or 
two, but already famous for their captain, whom no duellist can mark, 
for their love of” English porter, aud the price they give for their cigars. 
Already the Fackelzug has burnt its way far down the interminable 
High-street into the heart of the town, and still the torches come raving 
with yellow flames, and blurring the sky with pitchy smoke, till it seems 
like some glorious old painting which has not yet been utterly destroyed by 
falling into the cleaner’s hands. And mark the individuality of character 
which begins to appear in each separate torch ; how one burns low and 
sullen, with the remorseful tears of tar ever trickling down from it in 
black drops upon the hissing snow ; and how others are mad to leap 
forth from their confinement, springing forth in forked tongues which lick 
the air, seeking prey, and, finding none, turn back with rage and venom 
of smoke upon each other; and how another waves aloft, calm and 
proud, as the plume on the helm of some ghostly knight who stalks along 
his nightly round through the scenes of his former glory. 
But now, if we mould see the crowning event of the Fackelzug, we 
must make a hurried journey through obscure back ways, for the High- 


street is impassable, to the Ludwigs Platz, where the torches are to be 
finally consumed. 


Il. 


Ir I had been lying, in a lonely roadside inn, in a bed made to let up 
and down for the purpose of re adily disposing of murdered travellers, and 
if 1 had been awakened by the entrance of the landlord of the said inn, 
with a huge carving-knife, and evident tiptoe blood-thirstiness of pur- 

we, I verily believe I should have lain perfectly still and perfectly 

appy- For I awoke (on the morning succeeding the evening mentioned 
in the last chapter) in that delicious state of absolute repose when one’s 
bed appears almost to be stuffed full of warm rose-leaves, and when the 
pillow adapts itself to one’s head and neck as softly and as kindly as a 
round white arm. But it was no landlord who disturbed my slumbers ; 
my old landlady had brought in my breakfast, and after talking with me 
for half an hour in a dialect my German was far too weak to grapple with, 
left me with the ejaculation of ** Guten appetit!’’ which generally con- 
cluded her harangue. 

Fragrant black coffee, in a brown jar, with a lid, fragrant hot milk, in 
a white jar, with a lid, and fragrant tiny milk rolls, composing my modest 
first breakfast, were the temptations which induced me to rise on my 
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elbow and look the world in the face. But, with a strange perversity, 
instead of looking the world, or anything else, i in the face, as they ought 
to have done, my thoughts tarned back to the previous evening, and the 
revious week, and the previous month, and two or three months before 
that. And first of all, my thoughts made me go over every moment of 
the previous evening, as though it were a mosaic work, and I were under 
some moral obligation to reckon up all the atoms of its composition ; and 
then my thoughts plucked me back from it so many paces, as it were, so 
that I might observe better ite whole design and picture. And then they 
kept whispering to me, ‘‘ Why did you not live over this evening when 
you first came to Heidelberg ? Then you would not have passed away 
the glorious autumn in listless idleness; and the brooding darkness of the 
approach of winter would have been full of sweet firelight dreams for 
ou!” 
: Yes! The sweet brown eyes of Miss Leslie had filled my heart with a 
pleasant restlessness, which had taken advantage of my slumbers to be- 
come too strong for me, and to make me despise the cold and disregard 
my coffee. 

I don’t know how long I should have remained motionless, resting on 
my elbow, staring into vacancy, so far as the limits of my room would 
allow, had not my little American friend Patmore burst into the room, 
and in the shrillest of shrill Yankee tones asked me whether I was not 
“ashamed of myself.” 

“Tt is really too bad, Beck. You know you promised to be ready ; 
and now Ehrmann and Kepp will have fought before we can possibly 
get there!” 

‘Don’t be frightened; we shall be there quite soon enough, my dear 
child.” 

“Ah! that reminds me, Beck! You will be kind enough in future 
not to call me a child. I don’t mind when we are by ourselves, but I won’t 
have it before people ; just remember that !” 

Ten minutes later we were on our way to the inn on the other side of 
the Neckar, which is the Chalk Farm of the Heidelberg students. Duels 
are so common in German universities, at least a dozen taking place every 
week, that in general very little interest is felt in them; but more than 
usual attention had been excited by those which were to take place this 
morning, because it was generally ‘understood that at length the Vandals 
were to turn the tide of conquest, which had set in so steadily against 
them, and to overcome the Swabians. Werner, the second captain of the 
Swabians, and a left-handed fighter, was to contend with Baron von 
Lahneck, a Vandal, at least a head and shoulders taller than himself ; 
Miller, the third captain of the Swabians, was to fight with the Vandal 
captain-in-chief; and a Swabian F'wchs, an Englishman from the West 
Indies, was to be matched against some man from another university, who 
was going to fight under the Vandal colours. Good judges were of 
1 that in all these contests the yellow caps must succumb to the 
red. 

As soon as we had reached the bridge we found that we were in plenty 
of time, for several of the gladiators who were to furnish the day’s sport 
were walking quietly across it, and picturesque groups of all sorts of 
coloured caps dotted the road beyond. 
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“Do you think there is any chance that the polizei will interfere to- 
day ?”’ 

x Well, I don’t know; I shouldn’t be at all surprised ; the fellows have 
been chattering so about these duels all the last week. It wouldn’t bea 
pleasant sort of day to have to hide in the woods for a few hours, half 
dressed, with a great gash through your cheek. The cold cuts one like a 
knife.”’ 

The “ Hirsch” had been very well selected by the students as a place 
for proceedings not particularly admired by the authorities, for as it could 
only be approached by one long and straight path, and was backed by 
somewhat precipitous hills, clothed with wood, no hostile force could well 
reach the scene of action before the offenders had ample opportunity of 
escape. The first time I had seen it the season had been deep autumn, 
and it had then been so completely surrounded, wrapped up, and bound 
round, by clustering vines, that it seemed like a wild beast that had raged 
through a vineyard till its own fierce movements had woven for it an im- 
penetrable net of twisted shoots and purple clusters. But now it was set 
on the hill-side like a toy on the slope of a twelfth-cake, and the vines 
had shrunk into some dead-looking sinews, glued against the walls like 
dry seaweed, or stretched from pole to pole like frozen clothes-lines. 
Inside, however, all was life and merriment, the parlour to the left being 
full of Prussians and Swabians, who never fight with each other, and that 
on the right being occupied by Vandals and Swiss. To while away the 
time which must still elapse before the fighting commenced, every one 
was engaged upon his second breakfast. And a serious thing the second 
breakfast is in Germany, depending more upon individual taste and caprice 
than any other meal that falls to the lot of man. A German second 
breakfast consists of a glass or two of cognac, or a pint or twe of beer,a 
lump of bread, with sausage or ham, a cup of bouillon, or coffee, a half 
flask of Ruppertsberger, with a morsel of Swiss cheese, or dishes of veal 
cutlets, with any or all the liquors before mentioned. As for ourselves, 
Patmore and 1, we ordered a flask of Rudesheimer, and had got into very 
shallow wine when a Fuchs put his head in at the door (as eurtly as though 
the air inside the room were bitterly cold, and the atmosphere without, 
instead of being below zero, were aromatically warm), and announced that 
the fighting was about to commence. 

Going out by the back door, a few steps brought us to the barn in 
which the contests were to take place. Some few years previously a 
great square room in the upper part of the inn itself was used for this 
purpose, but an intimation from the authorities had induced the landlord 
to exile his customers to a spot in which their duels gained in pictu- 
resqueness what they lost in convenience. 

Stand with me at the door of the barn for a moment, and you will see 
the whole scene. Looking towards Heidelberg, you must look down the 
narrow path already mentioned, across the Neckar, now frozen over, 
with the exception of a small current in the very middle, which runs on 
like a brook to tell its grievances to the Rhine,—across the Neckar to 
the town, whose white roofs zig-zag like so many outworks to the castle, 
which itself is the very girl of time, and, ever fair and graceful, sits 
among the eternal hills, wearing their winter or their summer with still 
unchanging beauty. Turning to the right, you look across a dazzling 
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plain of snow, in which village roofs and spires of cities flash like the 
gems on the bosom of a queen. Right across to the Hart Mountains, 
which, changeless from eternity, now wreath and melt and fold away 
before the eye, like the mist in the hollow of a Somersetshire vale. Then 
turn to the lett, and the valley of the Neckar opens to your view—opens 
and closes: opens with the soft swelling slopes of the limestone, clothed 
with the pine and the larch, and closes with the precipice of granite, 
where the broom scarcely finds a footing, and the heath is scantly fed. 

Down a short flight of steps, leading from an upper loft into the barn, 
the champions descend, fully equipped for the fight, and so enveloped in 
heavy bandages, and so altered in appearance by the great iron spec- 
tacles which they wear to protect the eyes, that it is almost difficult to 
recognise them. They take their station on their appointed places, and 
the sword-arm of each is supported in an horizontal position until the word 
is given to commence. Werner and the Baron von Lahneck are the 
first pair. The Swabian, a tall, good-humoured-looking giant, and the 
Vandal, a rather short, dark, grim-looking man, who in fighting has this 
disagreeable peculiarity, that he cares very little how often he is hit him- 
self, provided he can slash his adversary. A Prussian student acts as 
umpire, and gives the word to command: “ Stand your ground! Make 
ready! Fight!” The Vandal rushes in, whirrs his sword high into the 
air with a sharp zig-zag stroke, and brings it down twice in furious suc- 
cession upon his adversary’s head; but the latter has been on the alert, 
and, having warded off the blows, gives his own weapon a sudden switch, 
which would have gone clean through the Vandal’s much-suffering nose 
had not his second caught the blow on his own sword, and cried out, 
‘* Halt!” “ Wherefore halt ?” says the second on the other side. The 
umpire looks the same inquiry, and the Vandal’s friend declares that his 
schlager, or sword, has got bent. Examination being made, this is 
found not to be the case, and the second knew this himself well enough, 
and only made his declaration as an excuse for his interference. A second 
is allowed to interfere in this manner twice without any real reason, but 
on his doing it a third time he is compelled to retire from his office. 
The combat being renewed, the umpire himself suddenly cries “ Halt !” 
and, going over to the Swabian, examines narrowly amongst his dark 
clustering locks ; after a moment, he calls to the man leaning against 
the wall in the green cap, who is the doctor who always attends at the 
students’ duels, and the latter, dabbing a sponge several times on the 
top of Werner’s skull, brings it back covered with blood. The wound, 
however, is of no importance, and the combat is again renewed with 
various fortune, the baron receiving a good slash across his tawny fore- 
head, and the Swabian having his rubicund cheek laid open in two or 
three places. The fifteen minutes, however, during which time alone 
the duels are allowed to last, elapse without any decided advantage on 
either side, and the fight ends a draw, 

After an interval of some twenty minutes, during which the combatants 
had their wounds dressed, and most of the spectators indulged in a third 
breakfast, the second contest commenced between Kepp, the Swabian 
Fuchs, and Ehrmann, the stranger from Bonn. A good deal of inte- 
rest was always felt amongst the English in Heidelberg whenever Kepp 
fought, as he was the only British subject who was a corps-student; and 
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although his little pug-nose and bead-like black eyes were anything but 


a favourable specimen of English beauty, and though his wild, fitful 
temper sometimes made him coax his friends like a little child, whilst at 
others he would rage against them with all the spiteful fury of a wounded 
cat, yet he always had our sympathy in his duels, and there was quite a 
litthe mob of English students at the barn door when the umpire once 
more exclaimed, “ Stand your ground. Make ready. Fight!” 

It was evident from the first half-dozen strokes that Kepp was over- 
matched. Again and again the appearance of a thin red streak on his 
forehead or cheeks caused the fight to be suspended till the surgeon had 
temporarily stanched the blood, which gushed forth like a live thing, as it 
was, as though it exulted to be free. Now Kepp was sufficiently brave, 
and fought several good fights, but it was quite in accordance with his 
general character that he was subject to panics, and such a one now came 

upon him. Potter and 1, who were standing close behind him, could hear 
him repeatedly whisper a sort of prayer to his second, who was also the 
captain of his corps, to suspend the duel, which can at any time be done 
without loss of honour. But the captain, who never knew either fear or 
fatigue himself, laughed at the idea, and compelled his man to go on. I 
was sorry I happened to stand im such a position as to be able to hear 
Kepp’s expostulations, especially as Potter could hear them also, for I 
felt sure that the latter would manage to make some story out of it, in 
which he would not fail to mvolve me. And so it actually turned out. 

Suddenly, just as the doctor was about to examine a neat little cut 
which had received across the nose, a commotion took place 
among the students crowded about the door, and a of “ Polizei, 
Polizei!” filled every one with consternation. A general rush takes place 
for the hills and the woods. The combatants, flinging aside their ac- 
coutrements as they run, fly side by side in the most amicable manner 
from the only real foe. Ina couple of minutes not a student was to be 
seen, and the police were left to console themselves for the ill success of 
their expedition by seizing half a dozen schlagers and a few leather 
yerkins. 


Ill, 


Winter still held a firm grip on the earth, but all the world was 
summer-time to me. The instinct which had made me seek Emily 
Leslie’s love had been a true one, and in spite of ten thousand shocks of 
fear, which, after all, were not all pain, I found myself gradually taking 
the place, if not of an accepted, at least of a recognised and not unfavoured 
lover. At first, I had been treated for some time with a hearty cordiality 
and kindness, which had almost driven me to despair, for I soon found 
that I only shared these benefits with all those who came within the range 
of a heart so full of health and warmth that it was quite incapable either 
of coldness or reserve. What I began to seek, therefore, from the girl 1 
loved, were not welcome words and sweet, kind looks, but silence and all 
the signs of shrinking fear. Selfish as most men are in love, I soon 
learned how to torture the poor child who had scarcely as yet known what 
suffering was. Harshness and unkindness were so new to her that they 
filled her with a vague terror, and I remember well the feeling of delight 
and triumph with which | first observed in her eyes that look of mingled 
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fear and anger, which was only meant for me, and was not shared with 
all the rest of the world. When I had once become to her something 
which others were not, I felt that I had some chance of winning her, 
The hearty girlish hand-grasp she generally gave to her acquaintances 
became for me a silent laying of her hand in mine. If she spoke to me, 
her words would suddenly pause, fearing to offend me. When we met, 
she would give one timid glance to see whether I were angry with her or 
not. Slowly, slowly, she began to see my meaning, and our hearts grew 
near together. 

As I became more and more intimate with the Leslies, I was curious 
to observe what effect it would have on Potter, and I soon found that he 
was deeply annoyed. We generally met two or three times a week at 
Lilienfeld, and walked back together into Heidelberg, but from the mo- 
ment we left the house no word respecting the Leslies ever passed be- 
tween us, although, whilst with them, we were perfectly friendly and 
familiar, and conversed freely at all other times on any other subject. 
I could not discover that my unconcealed admiration for Miss Leslie 
caused him any anxiety, for he devoted almost all his attention to her 
sister, who was quite a Beatrice in her way, and scolded and laughed at 
him heartily. 

But just as the party at Lilienfeld had floated down placidly through 
the winter and had reached the confines of spring, sickness came among 
us, and took all the laughter from our hearts. Miss Mary, who, although 
without any of the appearance of blooming health possessed by her sister, 
had always been remarkably well and cheerful, suddenly sickened and 
faded into a dim likeness of herself. At first it was a cold and cough, 
which excited only jocose pity and prescriptions of gruel, and hot water 
and flannel ; then mamma became anxious, and sent for the great German 
medical man, Dr. Papelt, and after the old gentleman had come through 
the miry roads a few times, his patient grew so much better that he de- 
clared his visits were no longer necessary. And for a few days his patient 
was better, but after that the cold returned, and the aguish fever, and the 
doctor had to be sent for again, and deciared that his patient was ten 
times worse than when he had first seen iver, and admitted with much 
self-reproach that he had discontinued his visits too soon. Potter and I 
made famt offers of discontinuing our visits, but the lads of the family 
persuaded mamma to say it was not necessary, if we would only be 
tolerably quiet. Now and then we were allowed to see Miss Mary, when 
she was well enough to leave her bed and lie for a few minutes on a sofa, 
and each time she was paler and weaker, and her eyes were more 
guerulous with pain. As I turned from her and gazed upon her sister, 
and rejoiced at her abounding health, I could not but feel sometimes a 
pang of deep reproach mingling with my pleasure. 

Although our visits to Lilienfeld did not altogether cease, of course we 
went there much less frequently now than formerly, and were thrown 
back upon the student-life for the amusements of our evenings. Once 
more we passed long evenings in playing billiards in the Café Wachter, 
where the great English bull-dog, which belongs to the proprietor, ap- 
pears to be continually turning up his nose at the Germans around him. 
And once more we spent long afternoons and evenings in making what 


the students call beer-journeys, up the long High-street; the simple rule 
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of conduct in such peregrinations being, that you must drink at least 
a glass of beer at every bier-brauerei you come to. And a long course it 
is from the Dittaney—where the little maid with the rose-leaf cheeks 
flirts with every comer—to the Maierei—where the marble bride, as she 
is not unaptly called, flashes disdain from her dark eyes on student and 
citizen alike. Sometimes, again, we joined the Swabians at their keneipe, 
or private meeting-room. 

On one of these latter occasions Potter and I were returning home- 
wards with Kepp, the West Indian, already mentioned, and who, as 


~ was usual with him when he had been drinking, was in a state which was 


more like madness than drunkenness. At one moment he ran over all 
the list of his debts, and rushed off to throw himself into the Neckar in 
despair; at another he burst into tears, and besought us not to let the 
university authorities know he was drunk, as he would certainly be 
expelled, and ruined for life; then again he was resolved to have some- 
thing more to drink, and insisted upon throwing stones up at the windows 
of all his acquaintances, to make them afford him the means of continuing 
his festivities. As these efforts proved unsuccessful, he suddenly sank 
into a fit of sulky silence; and I was just hoping that we should be able 
to get him quietly to bed without further trouble, when he turned round 
upon me and said, “ Beck! I| find you have been saying that I was 
frightened in my duel with Ehrmann, and I shall just box your ears for 
you!” I declared that 1 had done no such thing, and stepped back to 
be out of his reach, having no wish to receive a blow which I could not, 
in his state, return. I called out to Potter to keep him back ; and as we 
were all of us now in the street where we resided, I thought my best 
plan would be to turn in to my own lodging, to avoid even the chance of 
a drunken strife. J had just reached my own door, and was congratu- 
lating myself on having avoided a quarrel with Kepp, whom I rather 
liked, when I received a blow from behind on the side of my face, which 
made me for some moments feel as though I had just awaked from a 
painful dream, and could not quite remember where | had been sleeping. 
Turning round, I found Kepp standing close behind me, with a drunken 
smile on his face, and a look of triumph in his two black bead-like eyes, 
whilst Potter stood beside him, with a face beaming satisfaction. 

“Who told you, Kepp, that 1 said you were frightened when you 
fought with Ehrmann ?”’ I asked. 

“ Potter told me; didn’t you, Potter?” 

The look of satisfaction faded away from Potter’s countenance as 
he began to stammer out some explanation, which I did not stay to 
hear. 

When I had reached my room I sat down to ponder over my situation, 
and I was by no means pleased with it, not because I had to fight a duel, 
but because, not being a corps-student, I knew I should find it very diffi- 
cult to find a second, aud because the fighting a duel would, very pro- 
“a involve my leaving Heidelberg. The next morning I was awakened 
by the entrance of my little American friend Patmore, who usually came 
* nine o’clock to give me what he called a good rousing, and to him 
I confided my perplexity respecting the obtaining a second. 

“ Well, you see, Beck, I should be delighted to be your second myself” 
—the little fellow was not much more than sixteen, and about four feet 
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in height—“ but the fact is, that if you fight a corps-student, you must 
have a corps-student for your second.” 

I remembered that this was the fact, and it was particularly annoying, 
as the only corps-students I knew were Swabians, and they could not, of 
course, act in any way against their own comrade. Patmore, however, 
said he could arrange the matter for me by persuading his friend Deweis, 
a member of the Swiss corps, to act as my second, and he went off to 
speak with him on the subject. In the course of half an hour he re- 
turned, accompanied by Deweis, who expressed himself so perfectly 
ready to take upon himself the somewhat troublesome and even dan- 
gerous office of second for one who was a perfect stranger to him, add- 
ing, that my “request was one which no man of honour could refuse.” 
He left mewith a promise that he would call upon Kepp in the course 
of the morning, and meet me again at three o'clock, to let me know the 
result of the interview. 

As I had no papers I wished to leave, and no property to leave, my 
preparations for the possibility that a pistol-ball would go through my 
heart within the next four-and-twenty hours, were very few. I wrote a 
letter of farewell to one of my brothers, I went to the bank and drew 
some money, and then walked over to Lilienfeld. I found that Miss Mary 
was worse, and I only stayed, therefore, a few minutes, to say that I 
should probably be compelled to leave Heidelberg in a day or two, and 
might not see them again for some time. Mrs. Leslie said that she was 
very sorry to lose me, and that the kind attention I had paid to her boys 
when she could not attend to them herself, had been a great comfort to 
her. Miss Leslie looked up with a quick, startled look, and then turned 
pale. I would have given the world for one minute’s conversation alone ; 
but, as it was, I was forced to leave with a heart burdened with one of 
the worst of burdens, enforced silence. 

So I went back towards Heidelberg, looking at everything with the 
eyes which look for the last time. I learnt by heart all the outlines of 
the hills; gazed earnestly at every little cottage built in the granite 
nooks along the roadside; took note of the long wicker-work waggons 
drawn by the earnest-browed oxen; and speculated on the future life of 
every child I met. 

By the time I had reached Heidelberg it was one o’clock, whigh is, as 
every one knows, the universal dinner-hour in Germany. As I was quite 
sure that my little affair with Kepp was by this time the talk of the 
whole town, and as I was naturally unwilling to be questioned on the 
subject, I avoided dining at any of my usual haunts, and plunged into 
the depths of the Silver Stag, which is frequented by two very different 
sets of persons, the one being that of the poorer class of students, and 
the other that of the richer class of bauers, or peasants. ‘The former 
you may know by their having very narrow trousers, very narrow coats, 
very long hair, very thin faces, ee very little money; whilst the latter 
are distinguished by immense cloaks, enormous breeches, hair cropped 
close to their heads, big, swollen faces, and great leather purses, stuffed 
full of thalers. 

After I had eaten a dinner of four courses, smoked two or three cigars, 
and drunk a pint of red wine—all most excellent of their kind—and 
paid my reckoning, which amounted to a number of kreutzers, equiva- 
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lent to thirteen-pence, I found that it was nearly three o'clock, and 
sallied forth to Deweis’s rooms. 

“Tt is all arra , Beck,” he said, when I at length descried him 
through the thick cloud of tobacco-smoke with which he and Patmore 
had filled, and were filling, his apartment— it is all arranged. “we 
declines to give the apology in writing I demanded in your name, an 
you are to meet with pistols at the foot of the Geisberg at a quarter-past 
six; a train starts for France at half-past, and the distance from the spot 
we have chosen to the railway only takes five minutes.” 

Ie sed my thanks to Deweis in the warmest terms for the trouble 
he had taken, and then, the subject being dropped by mutual consent, 
Patmore, he, and I, sat down to a game of euchre, an American game at 
cards, of which the former was passionately fond, and with which he had 
inoculated, so to speak, the whole university. 

After we had played some time, Patmore suddenly looked up, and said, 
es ais Beck, you may want some money; take this,” ond Guew 
over towards me a well-filled purse. Before I had time to speak, Deweis 
interposed : “No, that is the second’s duty. I have it all ready, and a 
paspor as well.” And he handed me at the same time a packet, which 

ad a remarkably wealthy chink as I laid it on the table. 

“Well, if you give him the money he can have my passport. I'll 
run round to the office and get it directly,” replied Patmore. 

I accepted Patmore’s passport, as I did not wish to get my own ; but 
I was able to prove to both my kind friends that I was in no need of 
money. 

After we had prepared for the eventuality of my proving victorious in 
the conflict, we turned our attention to the other probability ; and I re- 
member, with some shame, the calm, heroic tone with which my com- 
— and, I am afraid, myself also, discussed the chance that I should 

lying dead before the evening. 

When it was time to start, Patmore said, “I have one more question 
to ask”—I thought he was about to allude to my friends in England, and 
I winced as he spoke—“ one serious question : have you any cigars ?”’ 

I rephed, with a smile, that I had quite forgotten to provide myself 
with any, and I had again to decide between two competitors ; Patmore 
insisting that I should take his cigar-case crammed with choice Manillas, 
and adorned with a picture of the Lorelei; whilst Deweis was equally 
urgent that I should take his, the temptation being Havannahs that cost 
twelve kreutzers apiece, and a group of very pink nymphs'bathing under 
very green trees. 

What took place during: the next half-hour I can but very dimly re- 
member. I recollect coming to an open space between trees, damp 
and muddy, and strewn with last autumn’s leaves. A little group of 
men were standing at the farther end. Patmore grasped my hand, and 
said, “‘T am not allowed to stay.” And then Dew eis said, “ This is your 
ground ; you fire directly after the other man.” I looked straight before 
me, and saw Kepp’s little black eyes, and small nose scarred by the 
wound I had seen it receive, and that was all I could see of him. Iam 
sure the evening was clear, and it was far from being dark as yet, but I 
could see nothing more than the little eyes and the little nose. Then 
even these were obscured by a little w reath of smoke, and a sharp 
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whizzing sound rushed past me. Then my hand felt as a schoolboy’s 
feels when his writing-master tries to guide it along a line of round text, 
and the fingers moved, but with some impulse which I could not reeog- 
nise as coming from myself, and the next moment I heard aecry, “ He is 
dead!” And I remember nothing more until I found myself in a rail- 
way carriage, and Patmore’s voice said, “ Here is your ticket straight 
through to Paris. Don’t take it to heart ; you only did what you were 
obliged to do.” 

When the first shock of what had happened had gone by, I must eon- 
fess that I soon recovered my equanimity. A fortnight’s enjoyment of 
the pleasures of Paris made me almost regard it with complacency. But, 
nevertheless, at the end of that time, I read with tears of deep gratitude 
to Providence a letter from Patmore, in which he told me that Kepp 
had not been mortally wounded, and that there was good reason to hope 
that he would recover. ‘I refrained from writing to you before, old 
fellow, lest it might lead to unpleasant consequences. But I shall write 
every week now. The whole thing has been kept wonderfully quiet as 
yet, Kepp being popularly supposed to have dislocated his shoulder.” 

Week after week I received letters of similar import, and at length, 
after an interval of about two months, Patmore’s letter concluded thus : 
“T think you may come back directly, my dearest Beck, in perfect 
safety. Of course there is a vague rumour all over the town about the 
matter, but nothing is known for certain, and as Kepp (who sends his 
kindest love to you, and swears he will go down on his knees to you and 
beg your pardon when you return) is almost quite well, you have very 
little to fear. You will find the old place just the same as when you 
left it; indeed, there has been no change that I know of, exeept that two 
or three families have arrived, and that an English girl, whom scarcely “sf 
one knew, a Miss Leslie, has died of fever. The Anglo-American Clu 
met last Saturday evening, and I was in the chair,” &c. 

This mention of my return to Heidelberg in such close conjunction 
with the Leslie family made my heart beat fast indeed. The news of the 
death of poor Miss Mary caused me a passing pang; but then I had long 
expected it, and I had been so completely absorbed by my admiration for 
her sister, that I really knew very little of her, frequently as I had been 
in her company. 

By the next train after the arrival of Patmore’s letter I was on my 
way to Heidelberg. Within eighteen hours I was once more in my old 
rooms in the Kettengasse. My first visit was paid to Kepp—he was 
out; my next—need I say it P—was to Lilienfeld. As I passed under 
the Carl-thor, and entered the shadow of the walnut-trees (now, alas! 
cut down to make room for the new railroad), I felt that the course of 
my whole future life depended upon the events of the hour. My heart 
beat quick with impatience, but I walked more slowly and more slowly 
as I drew nearer my destination. My head bent languidly in vague 
thought—my eyes were fixed upon the ground. 

“ Mr. Beek!” 

My name was uttered by a voice which I well knew, but which was, 
ah! so much sadder than when I had earlier known it. I looked up and 
saw Mrs. Leslie and her daughter sitting on a bench in a little nook 
amidst the rocks, just beyond their garden wall. They were in the 
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deepest mourning, and wore heavy crape veils. Mrs. Leslie lifted up hers 
i. ke to me, and at me with a look of kindness and of sorrow 

which almost made my heart break. She tried to speak to me on in- 

different subjects ; to ask me where I had been, to tell me her own plans ; 

but her words were too often interrupted by sobs. I tried to speak in my 

turn ; to speak of the death of her aaiien Mary ; to ask if she died in 
in; but my voice failed me, and I was silent. 

At length Mrs. Leslie turned to her daughter, and said, “ Will you not 
speak to him, my dear ?”’ 

Then—then ! 

Oh! days and months and years that have passed since then, give me 
patience as I think of it. Soothe, for Heaven’s sake, soothe this beating 
agony of heart and brain, as I remember what I saw when the girl drew 
back her veil. 

It was Mary who sat there ! 

For a moment I thought that it was really Miss Leslie—Emily—but 
that grief had altered her—that my tears had blinded me—that I had 
lost my senses! Then, after that moment, I saw that I was not mistaken, 
that it was really Mary on whom I gazed, and I shrieked aloud, as | 
clasped my hands in agony, *“* Who was it who died, then?” 


For weeks I tossed restlessly in the delirious life of a world which none 
can know but those whom brain fever has led near to the confines of death. 
Afterwards, on the shores of the lake of Geneva, holding my hand in his, 
Patmore told me how it had all happened. How Emily, my Emily— 
even now my Emily though dead—had suddenly sickened from fever ; 
how the exhaustion resulting from her constant attendance on her sister 
had so weakened her constitution as to render her an easy prey to such 
an attack ; and how she had died calmly on the fifth day, murmuring my 
name. 








A PROPOSAL IN THE FIRE. 


Tue Monte Pincio is the Kensington Gardens of Rome; thither the 
English girl can resort for air, exercise, even admiration, with a security 
from insult, which, if we are rightly informed, no Roman lady could 
reckon on in the same circumstances. It seems to be an understood 
thing that English ladies carry with them into these distant lands the 
free habits of their free country, and that the continentals have learned 
to understand the fact that young Englishwomen do walk abroad for 
their own healthful enjoyment, without having in view either an assig- 
nation or an intrigue; hence it is that two young English ladies, or 
more (I would not advise one to make the experiment), may take their 
afternoon walk in this public promenade, protected by what a poet of our 
own calls the “ wild sweet-briary fence” of their national habits of purity 
and independence. 
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My niece, Ellen » was a very pretty and attractive girl, natural 
and unaffected, not courting admiration in any unfeminine manner, 
though I should vaunt her for more than feminine if I said she disliked 
it. She walked the Pincian a good deal while at Rome, and during her 
stay more than one Roman lady, meeting her on public occasions, ad- 
dressed her, as having noticed her on the “Collis Hortulorum,” and 
asked, with civilities, the pleasure of her acquaintance. Whether any of 
the Roman gentlemen desired the same pleasure we did not remain long 
enough to know, and I will do Ellen the justice to say, I do not believe 
she greatly cared to know. She walked the Pincian with her cousins 
for her own pleasure and health-sake, to meet her English acquaintance, 
and, as I am quite sure, with no object beyond. 

“A very strange thing happened to-day,” said Ellen at dinner, after 
one of these promenades. ‘‘A man came up to me with a profusion 
of bows, and said, in very good English, ‘ Miss , may I speak with 
you?’ He knew my name quite well.” 

“ Very strange!” I said. ‘ What kind of looking person was he ?” 

** 1 can’t well describe him,” replied Ellen, “ He did not look like a 
beggar, and yet he certainly was not a gentleman. His clothes were 
whole and clean, and he spoke English very well, but I don’t think he is 
English.” 

“Oh,” observed her mother, “he is some begging adventurer, who 
has found out our name from a commissario. Rome is full of such 
people. You should not have spoken to him in a public place, my dear. 
What did you say to him, Ellen ?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, I said nothing to him,” replied Ellen, “except that I 
could not speak to him there—that if he wanted anything he must apply 
to you at our lodgings—and we walked on as quickly as possible.” 

Then followed some “ promiscuous” conversation upon the importunity 
and devices of Roman beggars, the numbers who “ get their wealth’ by 
begging in Rome, and the air with which the ¢rve Roman beggar takes 
your donation, as if he were conferring an honour by accepting it; all 
which we, in our blind Protestant bigotry, charged as a direct and neces- 
sary result of the Romish tenets and principles as to the meritoriousness 
of almsgiving. And so the matter ended. 

The young people of this generation being of more indolent habits 
than we of the past, I was at the breakfast-table next morning before 
any of our young folks had made their appearance, when my sister, 
Ellen’s mamma, greeted me with a mixture of fun and vexation in her 
countenance, the latter feeling evidently preponderating, and fast chasing 
the former away. She held an open paper in her hand, and “ Here’s a 
nice affair !” she said. 

‘** What is the matter?” I asked. 

“A pretty thing that a lady can’t walk out without being tormented 
by such fellows! And now, I suppose, she must stay within doors while 
we are in Rome, and lose her health for want of exercise.”’ 

* But you have not yet told me what’s the matter.” 

“A proposal for Ellen.” 

“Upon my word,’ I answered, “if you are to lock a pretty girl like 
Ellen up because somebody admires her, her case will be a hard one, and 
May—Nvow. CXXII. NO. CCCCLXXXY. i 
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our ish liberty, to do as we like on the Continent, sadly abridged. A 
as I take it, is rather a compliment than otherwise.” 

“ A proposal!” she said, vexation now dominant in her 
face, a9 she flung the paper im her hand across the “A 
indeed! Why, i is from that impudent fellow who spoke to jher om the 
Pincian yesterday, and whom she took for a e 

It would not be in to have resisted a hearty laugh as I took 
the love-letter, and eee ges edo 


re . person 
who had addressed her, her evident unconsciousness of the conquest she 
had made. I checked my merriment, however, when I saw the tears 
filling her mother’s as she said, “It may be very funny to you, bat 
it ieee naa cattle +0,oudimnaies. 8 vate wnchall bois lend 
ing~-stoek of Rome, if we are to be subject to this jon.” 


to put an end to the annoyance as soon as I understood what it really 
meant; and I then proceeded to read the love-letter with all due sense of 
the seriousness of the matter to the mother’s feelings; I would not have 
smiled again for worlds. 

Love- are of many kinds, and of various degrees of heroism, fer- 
vency, bad grammar, and bad spelling. ‘“ The Polite Letter-writer’”’ has 
many exemplars for the use of admirers at a loss, of which, in their sedate 
admiration, measured raptures, and well-pointed periods, if a “lover at 
a loss” should ever avail himself any girl of the slightest observation and 
taste, in short, any girl not ready at the “wind of the word” to say, 
‘* You must ask mamma,” would immediately pronounce her verdict, “This 
man is not in earnest; his sufferings are—a humbug; his love—a sham!” 
Again, we sometimes see letters produced in ish “ breach of promise” 
cases, the bare reading of which, before a laughing public, must (be the 
verdict what it may) reckon as equivalent to one hundred pounds damages 
for each epistle, when the enamoured defendant “ longs to elasp his 
in his harms,” and “ vows that but to’ear her hangelic voice is his ‘ighest 
idear of Paradise.” When continentals commit their raptures and devo- 
tion to some “ charmante Englishche meese” to paper, they generally 
soar pretty high for tropes and figures, but for the “sublime of the ridi- 
culous,” for the all-unutterable absurdity of diction and sentiment, which 


can 
Make saduess laugh, and laughter end in sighs, 


commend me to the mercurial, melancholy, half-educated, three-parts 
crazed, and wholly-enamoured Irishman ! 

Roderick O’ Kane, as I now recollect, was the name subscribed to this 
surprising love-letter of Ellen’s adorer; of the address under written I 
am certain, for I registered it well in my memory, for purposes of use, 
“ Via Frattino, numero—, piano sexto ;” of the paper—a leaf abstracted 
from some old folio ; of the seal—coarse wax, made fast by an impressive 
thumb ; of the style—vapid and vulgar, with words interspersed, glowing 
far-fetched and tri-syllabled, some of which, as the writer’s inimitable 
countryman, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, has said, “ might sue out their Habeas 
Corpus in any court m Christendom;” of these I will not speak more 
precisely, The reader must imagine for himself the worst style of the 
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Irish hedge-schoolmaster inflated by the enthusiasm of a poor love-struck 
Cymon, and make up the production for himself. 
One sentence, however, “ miching matitcho,” as Hamlet has it, I must 
ive im its entirety. After declaring how often his heart had“ laid itself 
Sen dead at her feet’” (a purely Inshi figure of speech) “ as slie walked 
the Pincian ;” after confessing how long he had “ hevered' round her, as a 
guardian angel round a sylph!” he proceeded thus: 

“My heart tells me, angelic one, that they are going to tear you from 
me; the time is come when I must speak, or be dembfoundered for ever. 
‘Now’s the day, and now’s the hour,” as the: patriot poet says, when I 
must do ordie.” 3 

I rather disliked this “* do or die’” part of the business; not that F had 
the slightest fear of any bloody termination to such an avowal, for I be- 
lieve it is a universally ackno truth that a man or woman bent on 
dying never announces it beforehand, but I did much fear some annoying 
or ridiculous exhibition on the part of a moonstrack, love-smitten swain, 
who could? be so far gone in absurdity ay not to perceive the nonsense of 
the part he was enacting in thus making violent love to a young Indy to 
whom he could not be said to have ever addressed two sentences in his 
life, and } felt quite as anxious as her mother to put an extinguisher on 
this absurd affair, without any further éclat; so F begged her to leave 
me the letter, and let me try what I could do with this inamorato after 
breakfast. 

“Tam delighted to hear yow say so’; take it, and let me never hear any 
more of the odious subject,” said my'sister. “I was afraid f shoald have 
to put it into the hands of that hot-headed boy her brother Harry.” 

“Oh no,” said I, “that would neverdo. I think I am a better match 
for this red-hot Irish lover than Harry could be, for I hope to settle it all 
without reference to the code of honour or the logic of the horsewhip, 
and without furnishing a treat to the gossips of Rome.” 

Breakfast despatched, I set out for the address given, bemg but a few 
streets distant from our own. Roman lodgings answer pretty nearly to 
Voltaire’s idea of the English beer and natives: the bottom dregs, the top 
froth, and the middle excellent. Theground floor is generally cellarage; 
the second story, as further removed from the “fumum strepitumque 
Roma, is preferable to the first floor; the third story still habitable, and 
“ good air;” but all above that goes off into the veriest froth and scum of 
the shifty, nasty Roman population. AsT mounted and mounted yet, in 
search of Mr. O'Kane's piano sexto, I felt myself engaged in probing and 
proving the gradations of Roman filth and abomination, foul smells, foul 
sights, and all those unutterable marks which tell of “the Roman at 
home,” on which the casual visitor never looks, and is seldom conscious 
that mid the chief relics of “imperial Rome” such things exist and 
ferment. 

Arrived at the piano sexto at last, I found it to be what in Mr. 
O’Kane’s vernacular would at home be called “the parlour that’s next 
to the sky.” A long corridor ran from front to rear of the large house, 
doors dotted it all along its length, and from the Babel of sounds proceeding 
from all, it was evident that behind every door lodged a separate family 
or establishment. 

I tapped par hasard at the first ; it was opened by a lavandaja, dis- 
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i mysteries of her craft; her wash-tub was seething and 

ing just behind her, but her manner civil and obliging, as she 
tapped, with her rd arms aknbo, ta ey ig 
point out, in answer to my inqui “Tl Signor O’Kane,” hi ici 
ete fetes ar front cod of semage “Pin in le, signer,” ssid 
she; and then ing the door in my face, she retired to her own affairs, 
i vay tl this follows: My visiting-card 

M i is interview were as Ws: isiti > 
Se ett | meemceed to ley om table in the 
not as my gage de bataille, but as my announcement that 
I was “no fighting man,” and mine no hostile mission. In my hand I 
held a slight, but slip of Roman vine, in the of a walking- 

ick, upon the principle of Parson Adams, who “always carried a 
sermon about him, to be prepared for the worst ;” and lastly, in my 
waistcoat- the love-letter received that morning, which I was 

ined the enamoured writer should receive back, as the end of a 
folly, and put in the fire before my face, as a word retracted, and 
. non locutum.”’ 

As I stood before the indicated door I heard loud tones and stamping 
demonstrations within, such as sometimes issue from a “ School of De- 
fence,” when the students are hotly engaged in their practices. In a 
little time I could, however, perceive that the inmate was engaged in 
soliloquy, that the stamping and noise were but his own gesticulations, 
giving force and emphasis to his own eloquence. I knocked sharply at 
the door, and it was at once opened by a tall young man, without coat or 
waistcoat, and with a thin crop of red whiskers, standing out at right 
angles from a very thin-visaged countenanee. I knew my man at once 
for one of those raw young Irishmen who go out to Rome or elsewhere 
to seek a “ vocation for the priesthood,” but who occasionally find instead 
seducing invitations, which nan them, as their own merry poet has it, 
“the other way—the other way.” 

‘“* Mr. O’Kane,” said 1, making a proffer to enter. 

The response to this was a sudden pirouette, a precipitous dive behind 
a check curtain, which divided his garret into two compartments, beyond 
which I presently heard a vigorous brushing and bustling, as of a com- 
pleting toilette; meanwhile I had made an unceremonious advance into 
the outer or sitting-room division of the domicile, and as I stood, card 
in hand, ready to announce myself, Mr. O’Kane made his reappearance, 
— and brushed up, obviously in his best; and yet that best had a 

abby gentility about it, a mixture of pretension and poverty, which, 
with a Tackadaisical visage, fully justified Ellen’s mistake of the day 
before, when she mistook the enamoured swain for a genteel beggar. 

“ Mr. O’Kane,” I said, “1 think it best to open this conference by 
handing you my card.” 

He took it in a swaggering manner, but evidently seemed to be taken 
aback, and unprepared or the announcement it — 

“T have come,” I said, “to put an end to a folly, which cannot go 
further without disagreeable consequences. This is your letter.” 

“ Oh, sir,” gasped out the poor fellow, “if you knew the devoted feel- 
ings which agitate and excite me at this moment.” (He was apparently 
as cool as a cucumber, and as pale as a tallow candle.) 
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“ Nonsense, sir,” I said. “ You write a letter to my niece this morn- 
ing, to whom you have never spoken in your life———” (I could not bring 
myself to tell him for what he had been mistaken in the Pincian Gardens 
the day before.) 

“Oh, sir,” he repeated, “if I could but obtain an introduction—my 





zeal, my devotion, my—— 

“Come, come,” I said, gaining courage as the interview went on, 
“this must have an end. Every young man has his dream; yours is a 
mere dream. Miss does not desire your acquaintance, nor can you 
make hers; differences in position, in ligien--al forbid it. There is 
your letter; now, like a sensible fellow, put it with your own hand into 
the fire—let us have done with this folly.” 

He hung fire at this; he had no wish to have done with his folly—he 
wanted to argue. 

“ Mr. O’Kane,” I said, “ this must pass away. You have, I presume, 
other objects and pursuits in Rome with which I should be sorry to inter- 
fere, but if I take up this letter again, it will be to make my way from 
this room to Mr. Freeborn, the English consul, and through him to claim 
the protection of the police. 

AsI made this announcement he evidently quailed, and after a few 
minutes of hesitation, during which I pretended to look carelessly round 
his chamber, though really and painfully anxious for his next move, the 
_ man took up his letter, and, after licking at it with a sheepish air 

or a few moments, thrust it into the brazier, which stood with him as a 
fireplace. 

“TI believe, sir,” he said, “I have been very foolish, but rely on me 
Miss need not fear any fifrther annoyance from me.” | 

“ Now,” said I, “that is well done and well spoken, and like the 
‘galant’uomo,’ one from your country, might be expected to prove.” 

He bowed profoundly at the compliment, but, as I turned to take my 
departure, the poor fellow seemed disposed to pen a fresh argument upon 
the sacrifice of feeling which the resignation of his absurd hopes in- 
volved; but when I cut him short by saying, “ Such things will loaien 
to young men of elevated sentiments, but the same elevation of sentiment 
enables them to overcome disappointment - 

“Faith, and I believe you are right, sir! I have been a regular ass 
these three months,” was his mercurial reply. 

I repressed the endorsement which rose to my lips of “a regular ass 
indeed,” and substituted, ‘‘ I have the honour to wih you good day, Mr. 
O’Kane.” 

“‘T wish you a very good morning, sir,” was the response. 

I never saw, nor did we ever hear more of this “nate Irishman.” I 
found my sister waiting the result of my interview in deep anxiety, which 

sed into amusement as I told it; and as for the object of this “ burnt 

roposal,” I doubt if to the hour in which she may read this article 
llen ever knew what a “ catch” she had missed in Mister O’Kane. 
I never had the heart to quiz her on her conquest. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


I. 


HOW DE VIGNE COURTS IRON GYVES, AS THOUGH THEY WERE SOFTEST ROSE 
CHAINS. 

De Vione and I consumed not a little cognac and Cavendish, swearing 
over our durance vile, when everybody, except unlucky dogs of militaives, 
had departed, and towr. was empty ; shutters up in all the windows where 
we had wont to see delicate iodienene flowers, and as beautiful English 
faces; not a wiggy coachman nor a showy hack in Ring or Ride; not a 
lounger by the rails, nor a note of the Life Guards band; the club-rooms 
empty, newsless, and dreary, great markets of gossip without either 
scandalmongers or hearers, a forlorn wight or two sitting in them with 
the papers all to himself, but far from enjoying the monopoly —everything 
shut up, everything at a stand-still, even Paterfamilias of Russell-square 
and Bloomsbury had taken himself off to eat shrimps and admire the 
* hocean” at Margate; even Brown, Jones, and Robinson had got their 
fortnight from Coutts’s or Barclay’s, and were gone to shoot sparrows 
with their country cousins, or to Boulogne, under the impression that 
they should have “ done Frauce;” all the. sang pur was gone and a good 
deal of the canaille, and we were left in London, | thirsting to be stalk- 
ing royals with Sabretasche up in his Inverness-shire moor, and De Vigne 
longing to be after a finer covey still. So, after six weeks’ consummation 
of anathemas, soda water, and Latakia, sufficient to last a troop for a 
twelvemonth, he and I were delighted enough when we were at last 
swinging down in the express to Vigne on the 31st of August. 1 won- 
dered in my mind he was not off to Kemp Town, but I was too glad to 
find the partridges outbalanced the Trefusis to make any comment upon 
it. Vigne was about sixty miles from London, and we were at the station 
in a couple of hours or so, where a drag waited for us with four blood 
bays, whose grooms glowed with repressed delight at sight of their master. 
De Vigne, though of somewhat imperious temper, “and immeasurably 
haughty to people of pretentious rank, was cordially liked by his depend- 
ents; and I have alw ays noticed that servants always like best those who, 
while they treat them well, never let them forget their difference of degree. 
Vigne was a pretty picturesque village, and nearly every rood of ‘land 
belonged to him; and his park was almost as magnificent a sweep of land 
as Holcombe or Longleat. The De Vignes of Vigne went far back in 
English annals, farther than any in the peerage ; and De Vigne would 
have no more accepted a title than a partnership in a brewery. He 
looked back on a pure ancestry—ambassadors, scholars, soldiers, chancel- 
lors, ministers, gentlemen always ; and many a tale of daring and danger, 
many a record of high honour and chivalric deeds, were told to him as a 
child of those courtly men in hauberk and corslet, in velvet and point, 
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with their stern brows, and their perfumed love-locks, and their powdered 
wigs—men who had wooed and won in courts and camps, and made their 
names famous either through pen or sword. 

It was with something warmer than pride that he looked across over 
his wide woodlands glowing in the August sunset, the great elm-trees 
throwing their wide cool shadows far over the rich pasture land beneath ; 
the ferns, from the tiny feathery sprays up to the giant leaves, high as a 
man’s elbow, waving in the fresh breezes, the deer trooping aw ay into the 
deep green glades and the lengthened avenues, stretching off in aisles of 
burnished green and gold, like one of Creswick’s rich English landscapes 
of chequered light and shadow. A mile and a half of one of those mag- 
nificent elm avenues brought us to the house, more like Hardwick Hall 
in exterior than any other place I know. It stood grandly, too, some- 
thing as Hardwick does: but in interior, though the hall and other parts 
of it were medieval enough, it was what Hardwick certainly is not—or 
was not, when last I saw :t—luxurious and modern to the last ‘degree, with 
every elegance and comfort that upholstery and science have taught the 
nineteenth century to look upon as absolute requirements. 

De Vigne threw the ribbons to a groom, and sprang down, while the 
deep bay of the dogs in the kennels some way off gave him a welcome to 
his taste. In the hall he had another: his “mother, Lady Flora, a soft, 
delicate woman, with eyes and voice of, great beauty and sweetness, came 
out from a morning room to meet him, with both her hands outstecbdee d, 
and a fond smile on her face. De Vigne loved his mother tenderly and 
reverentially. She had been a wise woman with him: as a child, she 
stimulated his energies instead of repressing them, and, with strong self- 
command, let him risk a broken limb rather than teach him his first idea 
of fear, a thing of which De Vigne was as profoundly ignorant as little 
Nelson. Asa boy, she entered into all his sports and amusements, listen- 
ing to his tales of rounders, ponies, cricket, and boating, as if she really 
understood them. As a man, she never attempted to interfere with him. 
She knew that she had trained him in honour and truth, and was too 
skilled in human nature to seek to pry into a young man’s life. The 
consequence was, that she kept all her son’s affection, trust, and confi- 
dence, and, when she did speak, was always heard gently and respect- 
fully ; and he would often tell her as natur: illy of his errors and entangle- 
ments as he had, when a child, told her of his faults to his servant or his 
Shetland. The ‘hoes was full, chiefly of men come down for the shoot- 
ing, with one or two girls of the Ferrers family, Lady Flora’s nieces, 
who would have liked very well to have caught their cousin Granville, 
for their father, though he was a Marquis, was as poor for a peer as a 
curate with six dauchters and no chance of preferment. But their 
cousin Granville was not to be eaught—by thei ‘ir trolling, at least. 

“Tam delighted to see you, Mr. Chevasney,” said Lady Flora, when I 
went down to the dr: awing-room after ablution ‘and hot coffee. “ You know 
you are always a favourite of mine, at first, ne vous en déplaise, because 
you were a friend of Granville’s, and then for your own sake. There 
will be some people here to-morrow to amuse you, not but what you 
gentlemen never seem to me so ‘happy as when you are without us, 
Shut you up in your smoking, or billiard, or eard-room, and you want 
nothing more !” 
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“ True enough !”” laughed De Vigne. “It is an ungallant admission, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless. See men at college wines, in the jollity 
and merriment of a camp, in the sans géne enjoyment of a man dinner ! 
Deny it who will, we can be happy without the beau sexe, but the beau 
sexe fanioe be happy without us!” 

“‘ How conceited you are, Granville!” cried Adelina Ferrers, a hand- 
some blonde, who thought very well of herself. ‘I am quite sure we 
can.” 

“Can you, Lina?” said De Vigne, leaning against the mantelpiece, 
and watching his mother’s diamond rings flash in and out as she did 
some bead-work. “Why do we never hear of ladies’ parties, then ? 
Why, when we come in after dinner, do we invariably find you all bored 
to the last extent, and half asleep, till you revive under our kindly influ- 
ence? Why, if you are as happy without us, do we never see you esta- 
blish women clubs to drink tea, or eau de Cologne, or sal volatile, and 
read new novels and talk over dress ?” 

“ Because we are too kind. Our society improv es you so much, that, 
through principle, we do not deprive you of it,” answered Lady Lina, 
with a long glance of her large turquoise eyes. 

“ That’s a pity, dear,” smiled De Vi igne, * because, if we thought you 
were comfortably employed, we could go off to the partridges to-morrow 
with much greater pleasure ; whereas, to know, as we do, that you will 
all be victims of ennui till we come back again, naturally spoils sport to 
men like myself, of tender conscience and amiable disposition. You have 
‘The Princess’ now in your hand, Lina; that will tell you how ladies 
who fancied they could be happy without us came to grief!” 

“This is the fruit of Miss Trefusis’s flattery, I suppose,” sneered 
Blanche Ferrers, the other cousin, who could not appreciate fun, and who 
had made hard running after De Vigne a season ago. 

‘Miss Trefusis never flatters,” said De Vigne, quietly. 

“ Indeed!’ said Blanche. ‘I know nothing of her. I do not 
desire !” 

The volumes expressed in those four last words were such as only 
women like Blanche Ferrers could possibly compress in one little sneering 
sentence. De Vigne felt all that was intended in it: his eyebrows con- 
tracted, his eyes flashed fire; he had too knightly a heart not to defend 
an absent woman, and a woman he loved, as dearly as he would his own 
honour. 

‘“‘It would be to your advantage, Blanche, if you had that pleasure. 
Miss Trefusis would make any one proud to know her; even the Ladies 
Ferrers, though the world does say they are fond of i imagining the sun 
created solely that it may have the honour of shining on them.” 

He spoke very quietly, but sarcastically. His mother looked up at 
him hastily, then bent over her work ; Blanche coloured with annoyance, 
and smiled another sneer. 

66 Positively, Granville, you are quite chivalrous in her defence. [ 
know it is the law at Vigne for nobody to disagree with you ; neverthe- 
less, 1 shall venture, for I must assure you, that far from esteeming it an 
honour to know Miss Trefusis, I should deem it rather a—dishonour !” 

How like a lion fairly roused and longing to spring he looked. He 
kept cool, however, but his teeth were set hard. 
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“ Lady Blanche, it is rather dishonour to yourself to dare to speak in 
that manner of a lady of whom you have never heard any evil, and who 
is my friend. Miss Trefusis is as worthy respect and admiration as 
yourself, and she shall never be mentioned in any other terms in my 

resence.” 

How gallant he looked, with his steady eyes looking sternly down at 
her, and his firm mouth set into iron. A whole history of love and trust, 
honour and confidence, the chivalry that defended the absent, the strength 
that protected the woman dear to him, were written on his face. By 
Heaven! to think it should all be wasted upon her / 

Blanche laughed a derisive laugh, but a little timidly, though ; it was 
not easy even for her to be rude to him. 

** Respect and admiration! Really, Granville, one would believe re- 
port, iol teaiine you intended to give Lady Fantyre’s—what ?—niece, 
dependent, companion—which is it ?—your name ?” 

“Perhaps Ido. As it is, I exact the same courtesy for her, as my 
friend, that I shall do if ever she be—my wife !”’ 

He spoke slowly and calmly, still leaning on the mantelpiece; but his 
face was white with passion, and his dark eyes glowed like fire. Whata 
dead silence followed his words: the silence of breathless astonishment, 
of unutterable dismay. Lady Flora turned as white as her bead-work, 
and she did not trust herself to look at her son. In a moment or two 
she spoke, with the same gentle dignity she always had. 

“ Blanche, you forget what you are saying. You can have no possible 
right to question your cousin’s actions or opinions. Let this be the last 
I hear of such a discussion. Mr, Chevasney, if you wish to be useful, 
will you be kind enough to hold this skein of floss silk for me ?” 

Just at that moment some of the men came in and surrounded Ade- 
lina and Blanche; it was a relief to everybody. Lady Flora went on 
winding her silk, not daring to look up at her son. He stayed where he 
was, leaning on the mantelpiece, playing with a setter’s ears, till dinner 
was announced as served, then he gave his arm to the Marchioness, and 
was especially brilliant and agreeable all the evening. 

That night, however, when most of us had gone off to our dormitories 
to dream of the joys of stubble and turnip-field, De Vigne rapped at the 
door of his mother’s dressing-room. She expected it, and admitted him 
at once. He sat by the fire some moments, holding her hand in his own. 
De Vigne was very gentle with what he loved. His mother looked up 
at him, with a very few words: “ Dearest, is it true?” ‘ Yes.’’ Where 
he meant much, he also generally said few words. 

His mother was silent. Perhaps, until now, she had never realised how 
entirely she would lose her son to his wife; how entirely the new passion 
would sweep away and replace the old affection; how wholly, and how 
justly, his contidences, his ambitions, his griefs, his joys, would go to 
another instead of to herself; perhaps she knew how entirely unfit De 
Vigne was to be curbed and tied, how much his fiery nature would shrink 
from the burden of married life, and his fiery heart refuse to give the love 
exacted as a right; perhaps she knew, by knowledge of human nature, 
and experience of human life, how true it is that “a young man married 
is a man that’s marred.” 

“ Your wife !” she said, at last, thick tears in her voice and in her eyes. 
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“ Granville, you little guess all those words sound to me; how much I 
have hoped, how much I have feared, how much I have prayed for ~—y 
your wife. Forgive me, dear; | can hardly accustom myself to it 

She bent her head, and sobbed bitterly. May we believe, with Ma- 
dame de Girardin— 

C’est en vain que l’on nomme erreur, 
Cette secréte intelligence, 
Qui portant la lumiére au fond, 
Sur des maux ignorés nous fait gémir d’avance ? 

De Vigne bent his head, and kissed her. It was very rarely he saw 
his mother’s tears ; in proportion to their rarity they always touched him. 
They were both of them silent. The next question she asked came with 
the resignation of a woman to a man whose purpose she knows she can 
never alter, nor even sway, any more than she can stir the elm-trees in 
the avenues from the beds that they have lain in for such lengthened 
centuries. 

* You really love her then ? 

“ More passionately than J have ever Joved a woman yet.” 

That sealed the sentence. Lady Flora knew that never 1m love or in 
sport had De Vigne checked his fancy or turned back from his quarry. 

“ God help you then !’ 

He started at the uncalled-for prayer. It was an involuntary utter- 
ance of the deep tenderness, the undefined dread with which she re- 

rded his future. He smiled down at her. “ Why, mother, what is 
there so dreadful in love? One would fancy you thought shockingly 
of your sex, to view my first thought of marriage through emoked 
glasses.”” 

She tried to smile. “It is such a lottery.” 

“ Of course it is; but so are all games of chance: and, if one ventures 
nothing, one may go without play all” “one’s life. As for happiness, that 
is at very uncertain odds at all times, and the only wise thing one can 
do is to enjoy the present, and let the future go “hang. Doss not La 
Bruyére tell us that no man ever married yet, whe did not in twelve- 
months’ time wish he had never seen his wife? It is true enough for 
that matter; so that, whether one does it sooner or later, one is equally 
certain to repent.” He spoke with a light laugh and a fearless confidence 
m his own future which went to his mother’ s heart. She took both his 
hands in hers. 

“ Granville, you know I never seek to interfere with your opinions, 
plans, or actions. You are a man of the world, far fitter to judge Ser 
yourself than I am to judge for you; but no one can love you better 
than I.” 

“Indeed no,” said De Vigne, tenderly, “none so well.” 

“ And no one cares for your future life as I. Therefore. will you 
listen to me for a minute ?” 

~ Sixty, | if you like.” 

“Then,” said his mother gently, “do you really think yourself that 
you are fitted for married life, or married life fitted for you?” 

“Don’t put it in that way,” said De Vigne, impatiently. “ Married 
life? No, not if I were chained down into dull domesticity ; but in our 
position marriage makes little or no difference. We keep the same 
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society, have the same divertissements. We are not chained together 
like two galley-slaves, toiling away at one oar, without change of seene 
or of companion. Constance Trefusis must be my wife, because, if she 
is not, I shall go mad; but she is not a woman only fit ‘to suckle fools 
and chronicle small beer,’ and she would be the last to deprive me of that 
liberty of which you are quite right in thinking I should chafe inces- 
santly at the loss. But I am talking myself, not listening to you. What 
else were you going to say ?”” 

“T was going to say are you sure you will never love again ?” 

De Vigne grew impatient agai. He threw back his head; these were 
not pleasant suggestions to him. 

“ Really, my dear mother, you are looking very far into futurity. 
How can I, or any other man, by any possibility, answer such a ques- 
tion? We are not gods, to foresee what lies before us. I know that I 
love now—love more deeply than I have ever done yet, and that is 
enough for me!” 

“That is not enough for me,” answered his mother, with a hea 
sigh. ‘I can foresee your future, for I know your nature, your ew 
your heart. You will marry now, in the mad passion of the hour; marry 
as a thousand men do, giving up their birthright of free choice, and liberty, 
and an open future, for a mess of porridge of a few months’ delight. I 
know nothing of Miss Trefusis, not do I wish to say anything agaimet 
her; but I know you. You marry her, no doubt, from eye-love ; for her 
magnificent beauty, which report says is unrivalled. After a time that 
beauty will grow stale and tame to you: it will not be your fault ; men 
are born inconstant, and eye-love expires when the eye has dwelt long 
enough on it to grow tired and satiated. Ilave you not, times out of 
number, admired and wearied before, Granville ? Then there will come 
long years of regret, impatience of the fetters once joyfully assumed; per- 
haps—for you require sympathy and comprehension—miserable years 
of wrangling and reproaches, such as you are least fitted of all men to 
endure. You will see that your earlier judgment was crude, your 
younger taste at fault; then, with your passions strengthened, your dis- 
cernment matured, you will love again—love with all the tenderness, the 
vehemence, the power of later years—love, to find the crowning sorrow 
of your life, or to drag another in to share the curse you already have 
brought upon yourself. Can you look steadily at such a future ?”” 

A chill of ice passed through his veins as he heard her; then he threw 
the presentiment off, and his hot blood flowed on again in its wilful and 
fiery course; he answered her passionately and decidedly. 

“Yes. I have no fear of any evil coming to me through my love. _ If 
she will, she shall be my wife, and whatever my future be I accept it.” 

The day after I found the reason for De Vigne’s throwing over 
Brighton for his own home. The Trefusis and Lady Fantyre came down 
to stay at Follet, a place some three or four miles from Vigne, with some 
friends of the Fantyres, whose acquaintance she had made on the Con- 
tinent, people whom De Vigne knew but slightly, but whom he now 
cultivated more than he generally troubled himself to do much more ex- 
clusive members of that invariably proud, stuck-up, and pitiably-toadied 
thing, the county. 

The 1st of September came, grey, soft, still, as that delightful epoch 
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of one’s existence always should, and | with the dawn we swallowed 
beer, and coffee, devils, and omelettes, and all the agrémens of breakfast 
too hastily to half appreciate them, and went out, a large party; for 
ets A had come there the night before, and several other men too, 
to knock the birds over in De Vigne’s princely preserves. What magic 
is there in sport to make us so mad after it? What is the charm that 
lies hid in the whirr of the covey up from the stubble, and the clear 
a ring of the Purdey, that makes dandies of Pall-Mall never so happy 
as when wading pea ploughed fields in sloppy weather, and fastidious 
exclusives warm with boyish verve, carrying their gun through dripping 
turnips, knee-deep in mud, or dead beat but triumphant with the knowledge 
of twenty brace in the bag on the pony’s back? A strange charm there 
is—a charm we enjoy too much to analyse it; and De Vigne, whose head 
and heart were full of different game, and Sabretasche, who hated dirty- 
ing his hands, and shrank from most people and most things as too coarse 
for his artistic taste, alike enjoyed it with the dogs and the beaters 
round them in the wide open fields, or lying in the shade of some great 
hedge-trees, discussing Bass and a hot luncheon with more appetite than 
they ever had for the most delicious bouquet of claret or the daintiest 
hors d’ceuvre at Tortoni’s. 

A splendid day’s sport we had; and though De Vigne did not allow a 
battue on his lands, | think we had“almost as many head of game in the 
bags as if we had had one, when twilight had put an end to the ever- 
glorious and ever longingly-anticipated First, and we had returned to our 
cozy rooms in the bachelor’s wing to dress for dinner. Coming out of 
mine I met De Vigne, looking not one bit more tired than if he had been 
lying all day on a sofa in the drawing-room, dressed with the quiet taste 
that characterised him. De Vigne detested Brummelism or fopism of any 
species, yet I bet you he looked as thorough-bred with his plain, delicate 
linen, and his little ribbon tie, as his ancestors used in velyet and cloth 
of gold, steinkirks of point and shoe-buckles of diamonds. He put his 
hand on my shoulder with his old kind smile. 

‘“* Well, Arthur, hadn’t we good sport to-day? I say, send off any of 
that game you like anywhere; you know lots of people, I dare say. 
Isn’t it beautiful to see Sabretasche knock down the birds, for such a lazy 
fellow as he is, too ?” 

** He doesn’t shoot better than you.”’ 

**Don’t you think so? But then he’s a disciple of the dolce, and I 
always go hard at anything I take in hand, not but what I am idle 
enough, in all conscience, sometimes.” 

“You don’t sell your game?” I asked, knowing I might just as well 
ask him if he sold hot potatoes. 

“Sell it? No, thank you. Iam nota poulterer. I have sport, not 
trade; and the men who sell the game their friends help them to kill 
should write up over their lodge-gates ‘Game sold here by men who 
would like to be thought gentlemen, but find it a losing concern.’ I 
would as soon send my trees up to London for building purposes as my 
partridges to Leadenhall. The fellows who do that must have some leaven 
of old Lombards, or Chepe goldsmiths in them; and though they have an 
escutcheon instead of a sign now, can’t get rid of the trader’s instinct.” 

I loved to set De Vigue up on his aristocratic stilts, they were so deli- 
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ciously contradictory to the radical opinions he was so fond of enun- 
ciating occasionally. The fact was, he was an aristocrat at his heart, a 
radical by his head, and the two sometimes had a tilt and upset one 
another. 

“Is anybody coming to dinner to-day?” I was half afraid somebody 
was whom I detested to see near him at all. 

“Yes,” he answered, curtly. ‘“ There are the Levisons, Lady Fantyre 
and Miss Trefusis, Jack Cavendish and Ashton of Boxwood.” 

For my life I couldn’t help a long whistle, I was so savage at that 
woman getting the better of us all so cleverly. 

“The deuce! De Vigne, your mother and that nasty, gambling, 
story-telling old Fantyre will hardly run in couples.” 

For a second his cheek flushed. 

“It is my house, I invite whom I see fit. As for my mother, God 
bless her! she will hardly ever find a woman good or true enough to run 
in couples with her. She is too good and true to be prudish or censorious. 
I have always noticed that it is women who live in glass houses who learn 
quickest to throw stones, I suppose in the futile hope of inducing people 
to imagine that their dwellings are of spotless stone, such as nobody could 
possibly assail.” 

““Why the devil, De Vigne,” said I, ‘are you so mad about that 
woman? What is it you admire in her?” 

He answered with the reckless passion that was day by day getting 
more mastery over him. 

“ How should I define? I admire nothing—I admire everything. I 
only know that I will move heaven and earth to win her, and that I 
would shoot any man dead who ventured to dispute her with me !” 

‘Ts she worth all that ?” 

His eyes grew cold and annoyed ; I had gone a step too far. He took 
his hand off my shoulder, and saying, with that icy hauteur which no 
man could assume so chillingly as himself, “ My dear Chevasney, you 
may apply the lesson I gave Lady Blanche yesterday, to yourself; I 
never allow, either to me or of me, any remarks on my personal 
concerns,” passed down before me into the hall, where, just alighted from 
the Levisons’ carriage, her cerise-hued cloak dropped off one shoulder, 
something shining and jewelled wreathed over her hair, the strong wax- 
lights gleaming on her face, with its rich geranium-hue in the cheek, and 
its large, black, luminous eye, and its short, curved, upper lip, stood in 
relief against the carved oak, dark armour, and deep-hued windows of the 
hall—the Trefusis. 

How grandly De Vigne went down the wide oak staircase and across 
the tesselated pavement to her side, to welcome her to Vigne—how ten- 
derly he bent towards her—how passionately he looked down into her 
upraised face, and she—she thought, I dare say, as she glanced round, 
that it would be a conquest worth making : the master and—the home. 

Lady Flora looked earnestly at Constance as she entered. It was the 
first time she had seen her, for the Trefusis was out driving when, by 
her son’s request, she called on the Levisons, with whom she had not 
more acquaintance than an occasional dinner or rencontre at some county 
gathering. 

Splendid as Constance looked—and that shg was maguificent her worst 
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enemies could never deny—in that hard though superb profile, in those 
lips curved downwards though of such voluptuous beauty, in those eyes 
so relentless and defiant though of such perfect hue and shape, his 
mother found, how little to hope, how much to fear! 

¥et the Trefusis played her cards well. She was very gentle, very 
sweet, to Lady Flora. She did not seem to seek De Vigne, nor to try 
and monopolise him ; and with the Ladies Ferrers she was so calm, so 
self-possessed, and yet had so little assumption, that, hard as Lina and 
Blanche were studying to pick her to pieces, they could not find where 
to begin, till she drew off her glove at dinner, when Blanehe whispered 
to Sabretasche, who had taken her in, “ No sang pur there, but plenty of 
almond paste ;” to whieh the Colonel, hating the Trefusis, but liking De 
Vigne too well to give the Ferrers a handle against their possible future 
cousin, replied, “ Well, Lady Blanche, perhaps so—but one is so sated 
with pretty hands and empty heads, that one is almost grateful for a 
change.” 

Whereat Bianche, all her governesses, Paris schools, and finishing, not 
having succeeded m drilling much understanding mto her brain, was 
bitterly wrathful, and, en consequence, smiled extra pleasantly. 

The Trefusis acted her part admirably that night, and people less 
skilled in soeiety and physioguomy than Lady Flora would have been 
blinded by it. 

‘* What a master spirit of intrigue is that woman!” said Sabretasche 
to me, as he watched De Vigne leaning over Constance’s chair, while the 
Ferrers sang bravuras that excruciated the Colonel’s fastidious aural 
senses. “ Yet she is not a talented woman by any means. But no man 
—certainly no man in love with her—can stand against the strong will 
and skilful artifices of an ambitious and designing intrigante. Solomon 
tells you, you know, Arthur, that the worst enemy you young fellows 
have is woman, and I tell you the same.” 

“ Yet, if report speaks truly, the sex has no warmer votary than you?” 

“ Whenever did report speak truly? Perhaps | may be only reveng- 
ing myself; how should you kuow? It is the fashion, I know, to look 
on Pamela as a fallen star, and on Lovelace as a horrid cruel wretch. I 
don’t see it always so myself. Stars that are dragged from heaven by 
the very material magnets of guineas, cashmeres, love of dress, avarice, or 
ambition for a St. John’s-wood villa, are not deeply to be pitied; and 
men who buy toys at such low prices are not utterly to be censured for 
not estimating their goods very high. The price of a virtuous woman is 
not often above rubies; it has this difference, that the rubies set as a 
bracelet will suffice for Coralie, while they must go round a coronet to 
win Lady Blanche. A propos of Blanche, whatever other silly things you 
do, Chevasney, never make an early marriage.” 

“| never mtend, I assure you,” I said, tartly. I thought he might 
have heard of Gwendolina, and be poking fun at me; and Gwen, I knew, 
wag not for me, but for M. le Due de Vieillecour, a poor, wiry, effete old 
beau, who had been about Charles X. 

“ Very well, so far; but you need not look so indignant, no man can 
tell into what he may be drawn. No one is so secure but what next year 
he may have committed the sin or the folly he utterly condemns or ridi- 
cules now. Look at De Vigne; six months past he would have laughed 
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in your face if you had spoken to him of marriage. Now he would be 
tempted to knock you down if you attempted to dissuade him from mar- 
riage. What will he gain by it? What will he not lose? If she were 
a nice girl, he would lose his liberty, his pleasant vie de garcon, his power 
of disposing of himself how and where he list, and of doing what he chose, 
without query or eomment. With a woman like the Trefusis he will 
lose still more ; he will lose his peace, his self-respect, his belief in human 
nature, and it will be well if he lose not his honour. He will have always 
beside him one from whom his better taste revolts, but to whom his hot- 
headed youth has fettered him, till one or the other lies in the grave. 
There is no knowing to what madness or what misery his early marriage 
may not lead him, to what depths of hopelessness or error the iron fetters 
of the Church and law may not drag him. Were he a weak man, he 
would collapse under her strong rein, and be henpecked, cheated, and 
cajoled ; being a strong-willed one, he will rebel, and, still acting and see- 
ing for himself, will find out in too short a time that he has sacrificed 
himself, and life, and name, to—a mistake !” 

He spoke very earnestly for listless, careless, nonchalant, indolent 
Sabretasche, and his eyes grew inexpressibly melancholy with the utter- 
ance of his prophecy. I stared at him, for he was almost proverbially 
impassive ; he caught my eye, and laughed. 

Ww hat do you think of my sermon, Arthur? Bear it in mind if you 
are in danger, that is all. When will those girls have finished those 
interminable songs? What a cruelty it is to society at large to have 
Scapper and Garcia teach women to sing whether ~~ happen to have 
a note in their voice or not! Will you come out into the card-room, and 
have a game or two at écarté? You play wonderfully well for so young 
as you are, but then you say a Frenchman taught you. I hate to play 
with a man who cannot beat me tolerably often; there is no excitement 
without difficulty. The Trefusis knows that. Look at her flirting with 
Monckton in her stately style, while De Vigne stands by, looks superbly 
indifferent, and chafes all the time like a hound held in leash while an- 
other dog is pulling down the stag !” 

‘She will not make you happy, Granville !” said his mother that 
night, when he bid her good night in her dressing-room, as was his 
inv variable custom, 

He answered her stiffly. ‘‘ It is unfortunate you are all so prejudiced 
against her.”’ 

“I am not prejudiced,” she answered, with a bitter sigh. “ Heaven 
knows how willingly 1 would try to lows. anything that loves you, but a 
woman’s intuition sees farther sometimes than a man’s discernment can 
penetrate, and in Miss ‘Trefusis, beyond beauty of form and feature, I see 
nothing that will satisfy you, Granville; there is no beauty of mind, no 
beauty of heart! The impression she gives me is, that she is an able 
schemer, a clever actress, able to seize on the weak points of those around 
her and turn them to her own advantage, but that she is illiterate, 
ambitious, and heartless !” 

“You wrong her and you wrong yourself !” broke in De Vigne, 
passionately. ‘* Your anxiety for me warps alike your justice to her and 
yout own penetration and charity of feeling. 1 should have thought you 
above such 1 injustice and petitesses.’ 
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“I only wish I may do her injustice,” answered his mother, gravely. 
“But oh, Granville, I fear—I fear! Dearest, do not be angry. none 
will ever love you more unselfishly than I! If I tremble for your future, 
it is only that I know your character so well. I know all that, as years 
go on, your mind will require, your heart exact, from the woman who is 
your wife. I know how quickly the glamour fades in the test of con- 
stant intercourse ; I know that your wife will need to have wit, talent, 
fascination, in a very uncommon degree to keep you faithful to her; she 
will need to give you unusually passionate and lavish affection to 
chain your wayward heart. A common-place, domestic woman would 
drive you from her side to another’s; a hard, tyrannous, beautiful woman 
will freeze you into ice, like herself. I, who love you so dearly, how can 
I look calmly on to see the shipwreck of your life? My darling! my 
darling! I would almost as soon hear that you had died on a battle- 
field, as your father did before you, as hear that you had given your fate 
into that woman’s hands!” 

His mother’s tenderness and grief touched De Vigne deeply; he knew 
how well she loved him, and that this was the first time she had sought 
to cross his will, but—he stooped and kissed her with fond words, and 
rose—of the same persuasion still. It were as easy to turn the west wind 
from its course, as it sweeps wild and free over QS sea and land, as by 
words or counsel, laws or warnings, to attempt to stem the self-willed, 
headlong current of a man’s strong love. 

Had any whispered warning to Acis of his fate, would he have ever 
listened or cared when, in the golden sunset glow, he saw the witching 
gleam of Galatea’s golden hair? When the son of Myrha gazed up into 
the divine eyes, and felt his own lips glow at the touch of “ lava kisses,” 
could he ever foresee, or, had he foreseen, would he have ever heeded the 
dark hour when he should lie dying on those same Idalian shores ? 

The Trefusis played her cards ably. A few days after she played her 
ace of trumps, and her opponents were obliged to throw up their hands. 
De Vigne did not ask his mother to invite her and Lady Fantyre there ; 
infatuated though he was, and wisely careless on such subjects generally, 
I think he felt that the old ci-devant orange-girl, with her nasty stories, 
her dingy reputation, and her clever tricks with the four honours, was 
not a guest suitable to his high-born, high-bred mother, so thorough a 
lady in tone and manner, voice and mind. But a day or two after was 
De Vigne’s twenty-sixth birthday, a day that—contrary to his own taste, 
but in accordance with old habit, from the time when butts of beer 
brewed at his birth and pipes of comet wine laid down by his grandfather, 
had flowed for his tenantry and guests on his majority—had been cele- 
brated whether he was present or not with wonderful éclat and magnifi- 
cence. This year, as usual, “the county,” and parts of surrounding 
counties, too, came to a dinner and ball at Vigne; the Levisons had been 
included in the invitations a month before we went down, and now, of 
course, the Trefusis would accompany them. 

As De Vigne had not even the slight admixture of Roger de Coverley 
benevolence and Squire Western rough patriarchality assumed by some 
county men at the present time, as he had not the slightest taste for oats 
or barley, did not care two straws how his farms went or how his lands 
were let, and hated toadying and flummery as cordially as he hated bad 
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wine, the proceedings of the day very naturally bored him immensely, 
and he threw himself down, after replying to his tenants’ speeches, in one 
of the delicious couches of the smoking-room with an anathema on the 
whole thing. 

*‘ What a happy fellow you are, Sabretasche,”’ said he to the Colonel, 
who had retired from the scene on to one of the sofas with a pile of 

riodicals and a case of exquisite Manillas. ‘“* You have nothing on your 
hands but your town-house, that you can shut up, and your Highland 
lodge, where you can leave your dogs and servants for ten months in the 
year, and have no yeomanry tenants and servants to look to you yearly for 
sirloins and October, and a speech that is more trouble to make than fifty 
parliamentary ones.’ 

“Yes, my dear fellow,” said Sabretasche, ‘I did stay in that tent pity- 
ing you beyond measure, till my feelings and my olfactory and aural 
nerves couldn’t stand seeing you marty rised, and scenting that very ex- 
cellent beef, and hearing those very edifying cheers any longer r; so, as I 
couldn’t help you, I took compassion on myself, shut my self up with the 
magazines, and thanked Heaven I was not bore to that desideratum—‘ a 
fine landed property! ” 

De Vigne laughed. 

“ Well, it’s over now. I shouldn’t mind it so much if they wouldn’t 
talk such bosh to one’s face—praising me for my liberality and noble- 
mindedness, and calling me public-spirited and generous, and Heaven 
knows what. They're a good-hearted set of fellows, though, I believe.” 

Possibly,” said Sabretasche ; ‘ but what extent of good-heartedness 
can make up for those dreadfully broad o’s and a’s, and those terrific 
‘Sunday-going suits,’ and those stubble-like heads of hair plastered down 
with oil bought at a chemist’s ?”’ 

* Not to you, you confounded refiner of refined gold,” laughed De 
Vigne. “ By-the- -by, Sabretasche, don’t you sometimes paint lilies in 
your studio? ‘That raffiné operation would suit youtoa T. I suppose 
you never made love to a wom: Mn who was not the ultra-essence of good 
breeding and Grecian outline ?’ 

Sabretasche gave a sort of shudder; whether at some recollection, or 
at the simple suggestion, I must leave. 

* No! as they say in the * Peau de Chagrin,’ ‘je ne 0 pas l'amour 
dans la misére ; une femme fiit-elle attrayante autant que la belle Héléue, 
la Galatée d’ Homire, n'a plus aucun pouvoir sur mes sens pour peu 
quelle soit crottée.’ I never did understand adoring barmaids and 
worshipping cooks; the vernacular does for me.” 

* Well, chacun a son goiit,” said De Vigne; ‘ Cupid has a vernacular 
of his own which levels rank sometimes. According to some men a pretty 
face is a pretty face whether it is under a Paris bonnet or a cottage straw. 
But what I dislike so in this sort of affair is the false light in “whieh it 
makes one stand. Here am I, who don’t see Vigne for nine months out 
of the year, sometimes not at all, who delegate all the bother of it to my 
steward, who neither know nor care when the rents are paid, nor how the 
lands are divided, cheered by these people as if I were a sort of god and 
king over them ~and they mean it, too. Their fathers’ fathers worshipped 
my ‘father’s fathers, and so they, in a more modern fashion, cheer, and 
toast, and féte me as if I were a combined Cincinnatus and Titus, who 
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live only for the welfare of my people, and go to bed dissatisfied if I can’t 
count up the good deeds I have done in the past day. Yow know well 
enough I am nothing of the kind. I don’t think I have a spark of 
benevolence in my composition. I could no more get up an interest in 
model cot and prize fruit than I could in Coehin-Chinas or worsted 
work, and the consequence is that I feel a hypocrite, and instead of re- 
turning thanks to-day to my big farmers and my small retainers, I should 
have liked to have said to them, ‘ My good fellows, you are utterly mis- 
taken in your man. I am glad you are all doing well, and I won’t let 
any of you be ground down if I know it, but otherwise I don’t care a jot 
about you, and this annual affair is a very great bore to me, whatever it 
may be to you; and I take this opportunity of assuring you that, far from 
being a demigod, I am a very graceless cavalry man, and instead of 
doing any good with my forty thousand a year, I only make ducks and 
drakes of it as fast as I possibly ean.’ If I had said that to them, I should 
have relieved myself, had no more toadying, and felt that the Vi igneites 
and I understood one another. What a horrid bother it is one can’t tell 
truth in the world !” 

** Most people find the bother lie in having to tell the truth occasionally,” 
said the Colonel, with his enigmatical smile. ‘ You might enjoy having, 
like Fénelon’s happy islanders, only to open your eyes to let your thoughts 
be read, but I am afraid such an exposé would hardly suit most of us. 
You don’t agree with Talleyrand, that language is given us to conceal 
our thoughts.” 

De Vigne looked at him as he poked up his pipe. 

“ Devil take you, Sabretasche! Who is to know what you mean, or 
what you think, or what you are?” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the Colonel, cutting the Westminster slowly 
with one hand, and taking out his cigar with the other, “ nobody, I hope, 
for J agree with Talley rand, if you don’t.’ 

The County came—a few to dinner, many to the ball, presenting ail 
the varied forms of that peculiar little oligarchy ; ; a duke, two marquises, 
two earls, four or five barons, high-dried, “grand old dowagers, with fresh, 
pretty-looking daughters as ready for fun and flirtation as their maids ; 
stiltified county queens, with daughters long on hand, who had taken 
refuge in High-Churching their village, and starched themselves very stiff 
in the operation; pretty married women, who waltzed in a nutshell, and 
had many more of us after them than the girls; county beauties, ac- 
customed to carry all before them at race balls. if not at Almack’s, ond to 
be empresses at archery fétes if they were only units in Belgravia; hunt- 
ing baronets, who liked the music of the pack when they throw up their 
heads much better than the music of D’Albert’s waltzes ; members with 
the down hardly on their cheeks; other members, whose mission seemed 
much more in the saddle than the benches; rectors by the dozen, who 
found a village dance on the green sinful, but a ball’ at Vi igne a very 
pardonable error; scores of military men, who flirted more desperately 
and meant less by it than any fellows in the room; all the county, in 
fact, and among them little old Fantyre, with her hooked nose, and her 
queer reputation, her dirty, priceless lace, and her jewels got nobody knew 
how, and whether her daughter, niece, protégée, companion, the inconnue, 
the intrigante, the interloper, but decidedly the belle, hard, handsome, 
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haughty Constance Trefusis. Magnificent she looked in some geranium- 
hued dress, as light and brilliant as summer clouds, with the rose tint of 
sunset on them, and large white water-lilies in her massive raven hair, 
turned back a l’impératrice off her low brow, under which her eyes shot 
such dangerous Parthian glances. One could hardly wonder that De 
Vigne offended past redemption the Duchess of Mangoldwurzel, ruined 
himself for life with his aunt, the Marchioness of Marquetrie, annoyed 
beyond hope of pardon the Countess of Ormolu, the five baronesses, all 
the ladies in their own right, all the great heiresses, all the count 
princesses royal, all the archery-party beauties, and, careless of rank, right, 
or comment, opened the ball with—the Trefusis. It was her triumph par 
excellence, and she knew it. She knew enough of De Vigne to know that 
what he dared to begin he would dare to follow out, and that the more 
animadversion he provoked, the more certainly would he persevere in his 
own will. 

** We have lost the game!” said Sabretasche to me, as he passed me, 
waltzing with Adelina Ferrers. 

It was true. De Vigne waltzed that same waltz with Constance Tre- 
fusis; I can see him as if it were last evening, whirling her round, the 
white lilies of her bouquet de corsage crushed against his breast, her 
forehead resting on his shoulder, his moustaches touching her hair as he 
whispered in her ear, his face glad, proud, eager, impassioned ; while the 
county feminines sneered and whispered behind their fans, what could 
De Vigne possibly see in that woman? and the men swore what a 
deuced fine creature she was, and wondered what Trefusis she might be. 

And that waltz over, De Vigne gave her his arm and led her out of 
the ball-room to take some ice, and, when the ice was disposed of, strolled 
on with her into the conservatories—those matchless conservatories, 
thanks to Lady Flora, brilliant as the glories of the tropics, and odorous 
as a rich Indian night, with the fragrance exhaling from citron and cypress 
groves, and the heavy clusters of magnolias and mangoes. ‘There, in 
that atmosphere, that hour, so suited to banish prudence and fan the fires 
of passion—there, to the woman beside him, glorious as one of the West 
Indian flowers above their heads, but chill and unmoved at heart, as one 
of their brilliant and waxen petals—De Vigne poured out in terse and 
glowing words the love that she had so madly and strangely awakened, 
laying generously and trustfully, as knight of old laid his spoils and his 
life at his queen’s feet, his home, his name, his honour before Constance 
Trefusis, She simulated tenderness to perfection ; she threw it into her 
lustrous eyes, she forced it into her blushing cheek, it trembled in her 
softened voice, it glanced upwards under her tinted lashes. It was all a 
lie, but a lie marvellously well acted ; and when De Vigne bent over her, 
covering her lips with passionate caresses, drinking in with every breath 
a fresh draught of intoxication, his heart beating loud and quick with the 
triumph of success, was it a marvel that De Vigne forgot his past, his 
future, his own experience, others’ warnings, anything and everything, 
save the Present, in its full and triumphant delirium ? 
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NORTHUMBERLAND-* 


“‘ NORTHUMBERLAND,” says Mr. William Sidney Gibson, the learned 
and distinguished author of the Memoir before us, “affords a temptin 
field, not only to the naturalist and the sketcher, but to the antiquary a 
the stadent of county history. The wild and mountainous nature of a 

eat part of the county, the peculiarities of its architectural monuments, 
the dialect and character of its population, all mark Northumberland by 
striking features. Its remoteness, the separate nationality (so to speak) 
which it retained during many centuries, and the slight intercourse with 
the rest of the kingdom formerly enjoyed by its inhabitants, combined, 
moreover, to give this part of England many distinguishing peculiarities. 
Then, too, its traditions and associations with bygone times are full of 
character and interest; and perhaps there is not a county where the pre- 
sent is seen in more striking contrast with the past, for works of the 
stone age” constructed by British tribes—probably the contemporaries 
of the unknown founders of Stonehenge and Carnac—enduring remains 
of Roman military occupation, feudal structures, and towers of refuge 
and defence, are here the characteristic representatives of times gone by. 
But the Celtic inhabitants of Northumbria have been succeeded by 
a hardy and industrious people, who, instead of fashioning rude weapons 
of war and chase in earthy huts, raise coal, build ships, and manufacture 
iron for the world; and a walled town ond thinly scattered villages that 
were ravaged by the moss-trooper, have given place to crowded “haunts, 
spreading habitations, and a rapid extension of commercial enterprise and 
mining industry. To the stony ways that were traversed by the Roman 
legions, turnpike roads and railw: ays have succeeded; lands former! 
swept by the border robber now adorn a tale of peace soni plenty at local 
agricultural meetings; and the waters of the Rede and the North Tyne, 
that in former times often reddened to the beacon fires on Scottish foray, 
flow through pastoral and even fertile landscapes. Thriving plantations 
wave on lands that continued to be wastes at the beginning of even the 
present century, and on many a height the plough tenverses camps and 
graves of ancient Britons. Aw ic * a '—pursued in the days of the 
Romans and in the feudal ages under re tection of stone walls and towers 
—now obliterates in its progress the defences which it no longer needs. 
At the mouth of the Tyne, in places where, so lately as a century ago, 
crops of corn were raised amidst the rude “ schelings” of fishermen, a 
pore seaport has risen, which draws its harvests from the deep, and 

1as at length wrested from Newcastle independence and a share in the 
conservancy of the river; and that town, which was defended through 
the middle ages by massive walls, has spread within the last thirty years 
far and wide beyond their circuit, and become a centre of railway traffic 
and manufacturing industry, with a population numbering a hundred 
thousand souls. 





® A Memoir on tieiaiteas descriptive of its Scenery, Monuments, and 
History. By William Sidney Gibson, M.A., &c. London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans. Newcastle-on-Tyne: F.and W. Dodsworth and Robert 
Robinson. 
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Northumberland is, in its northern, central, and western regions, a 
country of mountainous hills, and of broad tracts of sombre moorland 
and brown heathery wastes. On the frontiers these hilly moors rise into 
bolder and more mountainous forms. ‘ Cheviots’ mountains lone” over- 
look scenes to which the ballads of old, as well as the genius of Scott, 
have given an undying charm, and many a spot is celebrated in border 
annals; but the great Cheviot Forest is gone, and the red deer exist only 
in song. 

In the south-western part of Northumberland are the elevated regions 
of the lead-mining district and the sterile lonely fells of millstone-grit 
and limestone rock. ‘The aspect of the higher portion of this mining 
district is well described as almost unrelieved by cultivated lands; the 
heights are for a great part of the year commonly wrapped in mists, and 
snow lies in the higher fells until summer. In the school maintained at 
Allenheads by Mr. Beaumont, a gossiping writer, Mr. Walter White, 
says he found, out of fifty children assembled on some occasion a year or 
two ago, only five boys who had seen wheat growing, and three who had 


beheld the sea. 


The prevailing features of this part of the country are bleak wild fells, tra- 
versed by few roads, with patches of fir planted here aud there on the steep 
slopes. It is stated by Mr. Sopwith, F.R.S., and President of the British Me- 
teorvlogical Society, that the maximum temperature of the district of Allen- 
heads is nearly coincident with the minimum temperature of Bywell,—a place 
seated about twenty miles distant in the valley of the Tyne, and about twelve 
miles westward from Newcastle. In the elevated region described, the quantity 
of rain is in some years double that which falls in Middlesex ; insomuch that 
Mr. Walter White congratulates the inhabitants on having employment under- 
ground out of the way of bad weather! But Nature, if not remarkable for 
mance regards sky and climate in this high moorland country, has been 

ountiful beneath the surface. ‘The quantity of lead produced from Mr. Beau- 
mont’s mines at Allenheads, and at the adjacent mining settlements of Coalcleugh 
and St. John’s, Weardale (« part of the parish of Stanhope), is understood to have 
amounted to nine or ten thousand tons annually. Galena (from which it is well 
known the lead of commerce is derived) is the most abundant of the minerals ; 
and some of the ores are exceedingly rich in silver. 


We remember, now many years back, taking a geological ramble 
across these barren fells—a rough country to be sure, but we had just 
come from the Lead-hills of Dumfries-shire, and the south gained by the 
comparison. We called, as in duty bound, at Alston Moor, upon the 
scientific notability of the place, Mr. H. L. Pattinson, a gentleman of 
most = unassuming manners, who had specimens of the various strata 
around, cut out and arranged like bricks, according to the order of their 
succession. Alston Moor should have a monument to Mr. Pattinson’s 
memory, for it was he who enriched that already wealthy mining district 
by the discovery of the most economical process for the separation of 
silver from lead, founded on the simple.natural law that melted lead will 
crystallise while silver remains fluid. 

This important mining-field, Mr. Gibson tells us, was, like the mines 
of Cornwall and Wales, certainly known to the Romans, of whose station 
at Whitley (near the town of Alston, and on the ‘* Maiden Way” from 
Caervoran on the Wall to Kirby Thore) there are some interesting 
remains, When the Roman legions penetrated from York to Carlisle, 
their path took them from the rich mining-fields of Yorkshire and 
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Durham to cross this yet richer land of mineral wealth beyond ; and the 
mines of the Derwent Valley (now proposed to be made accessible by a 
railway), the mines of Allendale and Tynedale, and those of the Cum- 
brian frontier, all lay within the province guarded by the Roman Wall. 
In the days of the Anglo-Norman kings the mines were profitably 
worked i protection of the crown, and yielded surprising quantities 
of silver. In those days the miners found their fuel in the forest tracts 
around, and until comparatively recent times the hill-sides, now so barren, 
and hardly yielding scanty pasturage for sheep, were clothed with their 
native til Northumberland owes much of its picturesque scenery to 
the basaltic rocks. They form some of its most remarkable eminences, 
especially on a part of the line of the Roman Wall; they occur also 
amongst stratified formations, and they traverse the county in the form 
of dykes. On the line of the Roman Wall, we find that its builders 
availed themselves of the bold, precipitous escarpments, and carried the 
wall in many places over the basaltic crags. A crest near Wall-town, 
which was formerly crowned by a mile-castle of the wall, is eight hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. In this district, populous in the 
days of Roman military occupation, but now an almost uninhabited waste, 
the lonely sheets of water known as the Northumbrian Lakes reflect the 
basaltic cliffs. In the northern part of the county, also, the basalt forms 
rocky eminences of great height (in one place five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea), on some of which elevations Saxons or Normans 
raised their castles, as at Bamburgh, Holy Island, and Dunstanburgh, 
where the magnificent rocks of columnar basalt rise a hundred feet above 
the surging waves. At Bamburgh, to the northward (an important 
citadel from the days of the Northumbrian kings), the draw-well was 
excavated through seventy-five feet of basaltic rock, and a like thickness 
of the underlying sandstone—a fine-grained, reddish-tinted rock. The 
basalt is even thicker on the adjacent rocky islets of Farne. 

The coal mines are, however, the really important formations of 
Northumberland, and they hold the first place in regard to its mineral 
wealth and maritime trade. Mr. Gibson computes the extreme.length of 
the coal-field at about forty-eight miles, and its extreme breadth about 
half its length. The lowest seam worked is at a depth of seventeen hun- 
dred feet! The quantity of coal now annually raised from out of this 

at coal basin exceeds sixteen millions of tons—the total produce from 
all the British coal mines being estimated at sixty-eight millions, which 
is four times the quantity raised thirty years ago, yet does it keep con- 
stantly increasing in price. 


From this glance at the carboniferous formations in which we find stored u 
the remains of forests that in some pre-Adamite condition of our globe wae 
in tropical luxuriance on the area now forming the county of Northumberland, 
it is time to pass to the existing sylva of this part of England. To the regret 
of the lover of forest trees and ornamental woodland, there are few localities in 
which Northumberland can boast of fine old timber. Remains of gigantic oaks 
that grew in its primeval forests have been found in peat-mosses, in spots now 
either destitute of timber, or where the largest living trees are dwarfs compared 
to them, or in alluvium of the river banks from Newcastle to the sea, now 
crowded by objects very unlike forest timber, and more familiar with glowi 
coke ovens than glistening leaves. In the north of the county, hawthorn an 
holly, which latter often attains great size and ornamental character, enrich the 
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denes ; and in many a hilly ravine, the snowy blossoms of the thorn in spring, 
the bright coral berries of the mountain ash in autumn, and those of the holly 
in winter, contrast with the deep green foliage of the pine and fir. Many fine 
whitethorns also flourish near old mansions and on river-meadows ; but, within 
the last eighty years, quickset hedges have been generally planted, but the roads 
and hedge-rows of Northumberland too generally want the adornment and shade 
of trees, and are destitute of the lines of snowy blossom that in spring perfume 
the roads in the midland and southern counties. The yew is not common, but 
some rural churchyards in this county are fitly shadowed by its venerable form, 
and hy the dark perennial foliage that seems so symbolic of duration, and of a 
life beyond decay. 


It is in its river valleys that the most pleasing Jandscapes of Northum- 
berland are to be found. The valleys of the Tyne, the Derwent, the 
Aln, the Coquet, and the Wansbeck, are no less remarkable for their 
monuments of art, relics of the past, and old historical associations, than 
for the beauty of their scenery : 


Glancing from natural features to works of human industry, a curious con- 
trast to these quiet streams, and to the secluded wildness of the higher regions 
of Tynedale, is presented by the noise and restless traffic on the banks of the 
Tyne for fourteen miles before it joins the sea. Signs of trade and manufacturing 
industry accumulate on either bank of the river for some distance above New- 
castle: there is the hydraulic-engine and ordnance factory at Elswick, lately ex- 
tended and made famous by the manufacture of the Armstrong gun; then come 
the older manufactories of lead and shot, and Stephenson’s great locomotive 
engine works ; and acres of workshops standing where not half a century ago 
were shady walks to which the citizens resorted for rural views ; then, below the 
quays, warehouses, manufactories, and murky smoke of the town, a succession 
of blast-furnaces and iron-works, ship-building yards, rope-works, coke-ovens, 
alkali-works, and manufactories of so of pottery, and fire-bricks, meet the 
eye on either side of the river. Wallsend—once familiar with the eagles of 
Roman legions and the raven-banner of Danish sea kings—is now surrounded by 
the smoke of furnaces and the sounds of industry. Midway between it and the 
sea are the new “ Northumberland Docks ;” and looking thence across the Tyne 
to Jarrow, we see other new docks (second only to the Victoria Dock m extent), 
which have been formed in the slake or bay where the Saxon Ecgfrid’s little 
fleet was wont to ride; and now, busy workshops and a forest of musts surround 
the grey old church tower of the monastery at Jarrow, which Venerable Bede 
made so famous through the Christian world. And nearer the ‘sea, the populous 
towns of North and South Shields, vessels on the stocks, and a crowd of ship- 
ping afloat, wharfs, coal-staiths, piles of timber, tall chimneys pouring forth 
smoke, coke-ovens glowing, hammers resounding, and thousands of sooty faces, 
mark the busy traffic, the active industry, and material riches of the Tyne. 


Next to its ecclesiastical antiquities—and from Lindisfarne to Wark- 
worth hermitage these are of a deeply interesting character—there is 
not any class of historical monuments in this county so characteristic of 
past times as the remains of its feudal architecture ; indeed, to the eye of 
a traveller, the distinguishing features of Northumberland seem to be the 
many grey towers that mark its landscapes, and its larger baronial castles. 
Of the latter class of buildings, the castles of Alnwick, Warkworth, and 
Prudhoe, Dunstanburgh, Morpeth, and Bothal (of all which only Aln- 
wick is maintained entire), Ford, Chillingham, and Langley were the 
chief examples; and, besides these, there are the once-royal castles of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Bamburgh, and Wark (the latter now reduced to 
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a green mound), and Norham—once the northern stronghold of the 
mitred lords palatine of Durham. 
Of Alnwick Castle we are told : 


In the long and disastrous interval before the ancient honours of the Percy 
family were revived with the ducal coronet of Northumberland, Alnwick Castle 
suffered great dilapidation, and in the latter half of the last century it was still 
more injured by alterations in what was at that time supposed to be the Gothic 
style. e towers clustered in the central keep were then converted into large 
reception rooms, and the whole castle underwent such an injurious transforma- 
tion that it lost its ancient feudal dignity of aspect without acquiring either 
comfort or fitting splendour. The present duke, who may be called the third 
great builder in the Percy family, therefore formed, and is now completing, a 

ificent design for the purpose of restoring to the exterior of his castle its 
medisval dignity, and providing a new and sumptuous interior, which is being 
enriched with carvings and decorations designed from churches and palaces of 
Italy. These costly works are naturally attracting much attention to Alnwick, 
and the fitness of a Renaissance style of ornament for the interior of a feudal 
castle in Northumberland has been much debated; but at all events the archi- 
tecture of former times really worthy of preservation has been carefully pre- 
served, and Alnwick Castle is acquiring the splendour which the greatest his- 
torical edifice in the north of England should display. 


There is only one fault to be found with this Memoir—and that is a rare 
one—it is not long enough. True, we have many ponderous tomes de- 
voted to the northern land, from Wallis’s old work to Ridpath’s “ Border 
History,” Hutchinson’s “‘ View” to Hodgson, and thence to Mr. White's 

leasant lucubrations ; but we want now-a-days a condensed and illus- 
trated little book, in which the past and the present shall be philo- 
ees welded together. New materials present themselves in the 
Illustrations of Alnwick, Prudhoe, and Warkworth, in MacLauchlan’s 
Surveys of the Roman Wall, the Memoirs of the Archxological Insti- 
tute, the Pipe Rolls, the Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists 
Club, and other memoirs, not to omit our author’s own publications, the 
o History of Tynemouth,” and “ Visits to Northumbrian Churches and 
Castles.” The system adopted by this Memoir is especially a sound one, 
and would just form the basis for such a book. It is not a mere discur- 
sive, gossiping ramble ; it goes from geological substracture to natural 
features, and to the diversity these entail in the antiquities, the resources, 
the progress, and the industry of the region. It is one thing to arrive at 
Bamborough or Holy Island by modern railway; it is another to get 
there by the natural sequence of a series of basaltic crags jutting out 
upon a glorious coast-line. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF KING JEROME.* 


JEROME, the last of the children of Charles and Letitia Bonaparte, 
was born at Ajaccio, on November 9, 1784, fifteen years after Napoleon. 
He never knew his father, who died at Montpellier in the same year that 
Jerome came into the world. He spent the first nine years of his life in 
Corsica, enjoying the tender affection of a family of which he was the 
Benjamin. The French revolution, however, rekindled the civil war in 
Corsica, which the retirement of Paoli had terminated in 1769. Paoli 
was appointed lieutenant-general in the French army, and commander of 
the Corsican forces; but three years later he revolted, and called the 
English to his aid. The whole of the Bonaparte family sided with the 
French, and the struggle broke out in May, 1793, when Paoli, proscribed 
by the Convention, raised the standard of revolt, and was nominated pre- 
sident of the Insurrectionary Consulta assembled at Corte. Bonaparte, 
at the head of the republican forces, and under the direction of Salicetti, 
attempted resistance ; but an attack on Ajaccio failed. In consequence, 
the Bonapartes were compelled to fly; and in July, 1793, Madame 
Letitia, bemg in a most precarious position, landed in France with her 
youngest children, Caroline, Pauline, Louis, and Jerome. 

She settled at Marseilles, where she lived in great retirement till 1797, 
when, as Joseph had been nominated deputy for Corsica, she proceeded 
to Paris, and lodged in the house of her eldest son in the Rue du Rocher. 
Since the 13th Vendémiaire, however, the position of the family had 
"seg improved with the fortunes of Napoleon, and through his in- 

uence Jerome was sent to the college of Juilly, where he received his 
education till the end of 1799. This period of his life offers no salient 
— for the historian; we merely find the young student, during his 

olidays, imparting the lively and turbulent gaiety of youth into the 
brilliant circle already forming round his relatives. Caroline Bonaparte, 
Eugéne and Hortense de Beauharnais, Mademoiselle de Permon—pre- 
sently Duchesse d’Abrantés—were of nearly the same age as Jerome, 
and the house in the Rue Chantereine re-echoed with their merry 
pranks. Jerome, spoiled by his mother, whose favourite he always was, 
and by Josephine, found affectionate censors in his elder brothers, Lucien 
and Joseph, who constantly held up before him Eugéne Beauharnais—a 
remarkably steady lad—as worthy of imitation. After the 18th Brumaire 
the First Consul called his young brother to him; and from February 19, 
1800, when Napoleon installed himself with almost regal pomp in the 
Tuileries, Jerome’s entrance into the world dates. 

Jerome, then fifteen years of age, had apartments on the ground floor, 
beneath those occupied by the First Consul, and for more than a year 
lived in that society of clever men and charming women, who were soon 
to form the nucleus of a brilliant court : 


The company were far removed, not from ee simplicity, but from that 
affected coarseness which had been fashionable before the Directory. At no 
period had Madame Josephine Bonaparte—an eminently elegant woman—de. 


* Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Jérome et de la Reine Catherine. 
Tome I*. Paris: E. Dentu. 
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ed from those habits she possessed by birth. As forthe First Consul and his 
SS their education and good sense had always preserved them from those 
vulgar forms, and that language of conventional rudeness, which many patriots 
ed for a lengthened period as one of the elements of pure civism. Hence 
the house of the First Consul had no effort to make, and needed no change mm its 
habits and manners, in order to form an elegant, polite, and witty society, which 
soon became the model for all the sa/ons ready to reopen in Paris, under a régime 
Of security-and liberty. . . . Jerome, educated from his entrance into the world 
in such a school, retained its imprint throughout life. It was here he learned 
the secret of that worthy and charming affability, that art of receiving, of which 
he offered in his old age the most ect model to a generation too disdainful 
of these essential elements of sociability. 


The First Consul, foreseemg ‘that his family would soon have to under. 
take the weight of the highest destinies, watched all the symptoms which 
might enlighten ‘him as to the aptitudes, character, and future of his 
brother. With many good points he possessed serious defects: an ex- 
treme ‘vivacity often degenerating imto levity, and a love of pleasure 
which he could not always master, often paralysed his better feelings. 
He loved luxury and display, and attached too great importance to 
externals ; but the dominating trait of his character was a profound feel- 
ing of his personal dignity. Gifted with an agreeable exterior, elegant, 
amiable, and full of excitement, Jerome at fifteen was the spoiled child of 
the First Consul, whose paternal surveillance was, however, foiled by his 
madcap freaks. Here is one instance from a thousand: 


One day Jerome escaped from the Tuileries and took a walk on the Boulevards, 
where he went into a dressing-case shop and examined the objects displayed for 
sale. Finding nothing handsome enough for him, he asked to be shown the 
finest things m the shop, both in price and artistic design. The tradesman, 
astonished at such coolness on the part of a boy, at length showed him a case 
worth 16,000 fr. “That will do,” said Jerome; “send it to the Tuileries, and 
the aide-de-camp on duty will pay for it.” Duroc, believing that General 
Bonaparte had bought the article, paid for it, and the next morning entered the 
amount in the accounts he daily laid before the First Consul. The latter, 
astounded, asked what this meant: Duroc explained what had happened, a 
messenger was sent to the shopkeeper, and all came out. At dinner-time the 
First Cone entered the room where the company were assembled: taking 
Jerome by both ears, he said, “‘So it is you, sir, who think proper to buy a 
dressing-case for 16,000 fr.” “Yes; that’s my way,” the lad replied, not at all 
disconcerted. ‘I only like handsome things.” 

Such incidents as these decided Napoleon on selectmg a military career 
for his ‘brother, and on his return from Italy the boy entered the army. 
Serome had hoped to be with him during that glorious campaign, ‘but he 
left him behind, and took Eugéne instead. On his return, the First Consul 
asked for his brother, who came in pouting, and refused to kiss Josephine. 
Bonaparte reproached him kindly, and at length drew from him that the 
cause of his vexation was at not having gone ‘to Italy, like Eugéne. 
“« Look here,” the First Consul said ; ‘if you will make peace I will give 
you something.” ‘ What is it to be?” , “ Whateveryou like.” “Ve 
good, then, give me the sabre you wore at Marengo.” The First Consul 
gave it to his brother, who never parted with it, but‘left itto hisson in his 
will. A few days after this little scene, Jerome was enrolled in the 
mounted chasseurs of the Consular Guard as private, but did not remain 
there long. Having quarrelled with a young man of his own age, B® 
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brother of General Davoust, he had with him a most extraordinary and 
dangerous duel. They agreed to meet inthe Bois de Boulogne, armed 
with a brace of cavalry pistols, and a packet of cartridges in their pocket. 
They sat down on the ground, twenty-five yards apart, and blazed awa 
till one of them was wounded. Jerome was struck by a bullet, which 
lodged in his breast-bone, and sixty years after,,when his body was being 
embalmed, it was taken out. The First’‘Consul was much affected at the 
news of the duel, withdrew his brother from the Guard, and looked him 
out another profession. At this period the First Consul saw the possi- 
bility of changing the niuthasttial asditlien against France into a mari- 
time coalition against England. His imagination, which was as lively as 
his genius was profound, rushed impetuously in the new direction, and 
from 1800 to 1805 his thoughts turned from ‘the battle-fields of Euro 
exclusively on the sea. He constantly repeated that no glory was to 
achieved except in the navy. ‘It required four years of miscalculation, 
reverses, and failures to undeceive him, and it was only when he gave 
orders to raise the camp of Boulogne that he bade farewell to’his dearest 
dream. Governed by these thoughts, the First Consul decided that 
Jerome should be a sailor, and on November 29, 1800, he received his 
appointment as second-class aspirant on board the Indivisible, 80, 
Admiral Ganteaume, who was placed in command of the ‘squadron 
destined to suceour the French army in Egypt, and which took a relieving 
force on board, under General Sahuguet. Had we space, it would be in- 
teresting to follow the author through the narrative by which he strives 
to account for the failure of the expedition, but the plain truth appears to 
be that the French ships ran away whenever they saw an English vessel. 
After beating off the coast of Egypt for some time, the Jndivisible and 
the Dix Aout, 74, cut off the English man-of-war the Swiftsure, and 
actually managed to take her. This was the first time Jerome was under 
fire. With this sop for Cerberus, Ganteaume returned to Teulon. It was 
& poor compensation, however, for the capitulation of the French army m 
Egypt. On August 16, 1801, the First Consul wrote his brother the 
following letter : 


“T learn with pleasure that you are growing used to the sea, for it is only there 
that agreat reputation can be achieved in the present day. Climb ” the rising, 
and study the various parts of the vessel, so that on your return I may be told 
that you are as active as any sailor. Allow no one to do me duty for you, and 
strive, on all oecasions, to distinguish yourself. Remember that the navy will 
be your profession. I hope that you are at present in a position to keep your wateh 
and ship’s reckoning.” 

Jerome was next engaged in the disastrous expedition to St. Domingo, 
and, promoted to be-a first-class aspirant, embarked on board the J’ou- 
droyant, flag-ship of Latouche-Treville. On reaching the island, Port- 
au-Prince was bombarded, and the black general, Dessalines, retired, 
taking with him three hundred white people, whom he killed with the 
utmost torture. At Cape Town, Jerome found his:sister and brother-in- 
law, Leclerc, and was selected at the end of the first campaign to carry 
home despatehes. He reached Paris in April, 1802, and had his swing 
of ‘pleasure, which the First Consul, however, cut short at the expiration 
of a month, by ordering him to join the Epervier brig, appointed 'to the 
West India station, as enseigne de vaisseau. As the vessel was not fully 
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ipped, Jerome had two months’ racketing at Nantes, over which the 
editor passes discreetly, though he finds room for the following anec- 


dote : 


Among other anecdotes still told at Nantes about Jerome and Halgan (his 
captain), is one about the burlesque entrance into the town after ae from 
the Cisalpine. When a few leagues from Nantes, the postilion refused to go 
further, and his Breton obstinacy resisted all promises and threats. Jerome all 
at once leaped into the saddle, and started at full speed, leaving the postilion 
on the high road dumb with anger and surprise. An hour later a post-chaise 
might be seen entering Nantes occupied by a captain in uniform, and driven by 
a midshipman with bare head, wearing epaulettes and silk stockings. 


On Jerome reaching his station, Villaret de Joyeuse, captain-general 
of Martinique, did a little bit of jobbery. He made the young midship- 
man a lieutenant, and hinted to Captain Halgan that, if he would resign 
his command, the First Consul would not forget him. He did so, of 
course, and Jerome was appointed in command of the Epervier at the 
ripe age of eighteen. He sailed to Santa Lucia, where he nearly ended 
his days: having gone to visit a sulphur-spring during the heat of the 
day, he was attacked by yellow fever, and his officers set sail for Saint 
Pierre, when he gradually recovered. He was most anxious to resign 
his command, for his crew was reduced one-half by fever and desertion; 
but Villaret would not listen to this, and the Hpervier presently sailed 
for Guadaloupe, where Jerome was hospitably entertained by Rear- 
Admiral Lacrosse. 

Jerome, on returning to Martinique, put into Dominica, then occu- 
pied by the British. He courteously expressed to General Prevost, com- 
mander of the island, his desire to land and pay him avisit. The gover- 
nor answered with equal politeness, called out the garrison, and received 
Jerome with honours paid to the brother of the First Consul. In April, 
1803, the Epervier received orders to return to France, but several 
causes delayed it: first, a serious illness of Jerome’s, and then the de- 
sertion of the crew. It was not till the end of May that he set sail, and 
Villaret fancied him half way across the Atlantic, when he turned up 
again at Saint-Pierre. Jerome had met out at sea an English man-of- 
war, and made her heave-to, and there would be probably a row about 
this. The admiral begged him to be off at once, but Jerome declined : 
he did not like the look of things between England and France, and had 
no desire to be a prisoner. Hence, he laid down his command, and the 
Epervier was really captured by the British on July 27. 

Jerome, unable to get away, resolved to go to the United States, and 
try to reach France on board a neutral. He landed at Norfolk, in Vir- 
ginia, from a pilot-boat, and started at once for Washington, to consult 
with Pichon, consul-general of France, as to the means of freighting a 
vessel and raising the wind. As there was some difficulty about both 
these points, and Captain Murray, commanding the Chesapeake station, 
had vowed that Jerome should not escape him, the young lieutenant 
went for a trip to Baltimore. Pichon was in a terrible state of alarm 
with this troublesome visitor, who would have his own way, and would 
not listen to reason, and tried all he knew to get rid of him. It was 
proposed, for instance, that Jerome should go out to sea in an open boat, 
and board a merchantman after she had been overhauled by the British, 
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but the young man declared that he would write to his brother for in- 
structions, and wait till they had arrived. The truth was, that he had 
fallen in love with Miss Eliza Paterson, and the young lady—to employ 
an Americanism—reciprocated. 

Matters went on with such rapidity, that, on October 24, Jerome 
informed Pichon that he was to be married on the 7th of November next, 
and invited the consul and his wife to the ceremony. Pichon, with the 
fear of the First Consul before his eyes, at once wrote off to Mr. Paterson 
and Jerome, warning them that by the French code no citizen under the 
age of twenty-five could marry without the consent of his parents; that 
Jerome had not that of a Letitia Bonaparte, a that, conse- 
quently, the marriage, under whatever form it was celebrated on American 
territory, would be null in France in the sight of the law. Mr. Paterson 
at once proposed to break the marriage off, and Jerome was, of course, in 
a furious passion. However, on the day before that appointed for the 
ceremony, he wrote to the consul-general that the marriage was defini- 
tively broken off. We may feel sure that Pichon heaved a deep sigh of 
relief on hearing this auspicious news. Miss Paterson was sent down 
south to travel, and thus be out of Jerome’s way, while the despairing 
lover took himself off to New York, where he enjoyed himself very plea- 
santly for a fortnight. To Pichon’s horror, he, however, received a letter 
stating that Jerome’s marriage had taken place at Baltimore on December 
24, 1803, and that he was anxiously expecting 4000 francs, which were 
te have been sent him before. Poor Pichon! all he could do was to write 
4 pitiable letter to the minister of foreign affairs, in which he sought to 
whitewash himself. The following extract will show the way he did it: 

“The parents of the ers woman are, I believe, very much to be blamed. I 
felt inquietude when I found that, after sending her away from Baltimore when 
the first engagement was broken off, they allowed her to return nearly at the 
same period as M. Jerome Bonaparte revisited Baltimore. This meeting was 
certainly brought about by their mutual correspondence and her parents. Mr. 
Paterson especially, who opposed the marriage, should have stopped it. I under- 
stand that the young woman was quite as decided as was M. Jerome, and that 
it was found necessary to consent to the marriage in order to avoid a scandal. 
I consider these circumstances highly probable; but it is no less true that Mr. 
Paterson and al! the young person’s relatives, among whom are the Messrs. 
Smith, one secretary of the navy, the other a senator, and Mr. Nicholas, also a 
senator, having been warned as they were by myself of the state of our legisla- 
ture, ought to have offered a decisive and effectual resistance from that very fact, 
had not other and no less powerful considerations influenced them.” 

Things had greatly changed in France since Jerome’s departure: the 
First Consul was now Emperor, and could not endure the thought of such 
a mésalliance. He declared the marriage null and void ; Madame Letitia 
was ordered to protest at once against the union contracted without her 
consent; and Jerome was ordered home on board a French frigate. The 
latter stipulation was very easy to make, but unfortunately the imperial 
vessels in American ports could complain with Sterne’s starling that they 
could not get out: the English men-of-war chased them under the very 
guns of the American batteries, and the government at Washington pro- 
tested in vain against this infringement of neutrality. Under these 
circumstances, Jerome freighted in the utmost secrecy the Philadelphia 
brig, in which he, Madame Bonaparte, and Miss Spear embarked on 
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25.. They were wrecked, however, ere they left. the mouth 
the Delaware, and reached land with great difficulty, and with. the loss 


a A month later, La Présidente frigate arrived, 
i al Thurreau, the French ambassador, and Jerome and his 
wife went on. beard. They were driven back, however, by an English 
cruiser,.and it was not till April 8 of the next year that the truant. entered 
the of Lisbon on board the American clipper Erin. Preparations 
had made-for his reception, and his wife was not permitted to land. 
When N n heard of his arrival, he expressed his imperial will in the 
following despatch to the minister Deerés : 

“ M. Jerome has arrived at Lisbon. Mademoiselle Paterson, his mistress, is 
going to Bordeaux by sea. Let her receive an order that pratique will not be 
allowed her. She must not land, and let her understand that she will not be 
permitted to disembark in any port of France or Holland, and that it is indis- 
pensable for her to return to America. I have given that officer orders to join 
me at Turin, vid Barcelona, Toulon, and Grenoble, and to have him arrested 
if he leave that route in the slightest way.” 


Jerome, knowing that his brother was not to be trifled with, quitted 
his wife at Lisbon, and never saw her again. On reaehing Turin, eleven 
days were spent in negotiations ere the brothers met, and that only 
happened when Jerome gave way onall points. The Emperor offered to 
allow Miss Paterson 60,000 francs a year on condition that she did not 
bear his name.. Madame Bonaparte proceeded to England, where her 
son. was born, and after some years went to America again, where she 
received the pension up to 1815.. Up to 1812 the husband andi wife 
maintained a regular correspondeuce. When made King of Westphalia, 
he sent his secretary to America to fetch his son, who, however, was not 
given up to him, and in 1808 he wrote to his wife offering her the prin- 
cipality of Smalkalden and au annuity of 200,000 franes if she would 
consent to live in Europe, promising only to visit her once a. month. 
This was indignantly refused, and in 1813 Madame Bonaparte obtained 
a divorce in America. 

We are willing to agree with the editor that the marriage was null and 
void because Jerome had not his mother’s consent, but he does not seem 
to notice that he places the prince in a very odious light. As he was told 
*y Pichon that the marriage would be null, he surely acted like a Major 

elverton in carrying it through. Then, again, the way in which he 
deserted her at Lisbon, and so soon yielded to his brother, proves to our 
mind that he was fully aware how his marriage would terminate. 

M. Jerome Paterson Bonaparte, the late plaintiff, was brought up in 
the fullest intimacy with all the Bonapartes, and was generally recognised 
by them as a relative. He was not on the best terms with his father, 
and they but rarely corresponded. A match was proposed between young 
Jerome Napoleon and Charlotte, daughter of King Joseph, but it came 
to nothing. He returned to America in 1827, and remained there till 
1854, when he again made his appearance in France. The government 
were in considerable difficulty what to do with him; but after a while 
they reconstituted him a Frenchman, and the Emperor, who seems to 
have behaved best of all the family, offered to make him Due de Sarténes 
if he would only keep quiet. This he declined respectfully but firmly, 
and Prince Jerome was compelled to apes! to a family council: to settle 
the matter. A compromise was arrived at: Mr. Jerome Paterson was 
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allowed. to bear the name of Bonaparte because he had always been known 
by it, but his illegitimacy was: again pronounced: On the death of his 
fatter, last year, he consequently appealed to the courts, and renewed that: 
seandal which all must regret, and which: ended in the imperial court: de-. 
~ that the matter had already been decided elsewhere. After this 
long digression, necessary for understanding the facts, we will return to 
the subject of our memoir. 

The Emperor did not allow his brother time to indulge in vaim regrets, 
but gave him command of a squadron. at Genoa: He had formed! the 
following opinion of him, as we find in a despatch to Deerés: ‘ He has 
sense, character, and decision, and sufficient general knowledge of. his 
profession to know how to employ the talents: of others.” But he was 
careful not to let him know this. On the contrary, he wrote to Berthier: 


“Tell Jerome that he is carefully to study artillery practice, because I shall put 
him through his drill: he must be thoroughly acquainted with the different 


— that compose a gun, the names of all the parts of the frigate, their 
imensions, and stowage room. As all these details are perfectly feaniliog to me, 
it is probable that I may examine him in the midst of his crew: he must there- 
fore acquaint himself with all he requires to know. A young man should not 


blush to ask explanations from old naval officers, for that only does him honour.” 


All this time Jerome was only a lieutenant, though he held the com- 
mand of a rear-admiral, In consequence, he resolved to promote himself 
to a captaincy, but soon got into difficulties with the paymaster as to his 
real grade. The paymaster applied to the minister, and. he, in turn, to 
the Emperor, who said passionately, that Jerome really had no common 
sense, but for all that. confirmed him in his. captaincy, giving him a lesson — 
at the same time. 

Jerome’s next employment was at Algiers, whither he proceeded to 
liberate the Genoese subjects captured and made slaves by the Barbary 
princes. He was quite successful in his mission, and Decrés wrote him 
the following flattering note: “All Europe has its eyes on you, and 
especially France and his majesty’s. navy. You are bound to give the latter 
an example of activity and devotion to your profession. You understand 
this as well as I do, and it will be an agreeable duty to me to call the 
Emperor’s notice to the development of those qualities in all the opera- 
tions his confidence may entrust to you.” In September, 1805, Napoleon 
resolved to carry out his great design of crippling English trade, and gave 
Admiral Willaumez a squadron, with orders to burn, sink, and. destroy, 
and do the English all the injury possible. This squadron, composed of 
six ships of the line (among Sam the Vétéran, 74, Captain Jerome 
Bonaparte) and two frigates, was to slip out of Brest and catch the 
English convoys returning from the East Indies. The admiral also re- 
ceived special instructions with reference to Jerome. 

The squadron got off in safety, and proceeded towards the Cape of Good 
Hope, but having captured and burnt an English corvette (for in those 
wretched days the French destroyed their prizes through fear of their 
being recaptured), Willaumez learnt. that the colony had for some months 
been in the possession of the English. ‘The admiral therefore sailed. for 
the Brazil coast to carry out the second. part of his: mission—namely, ruin 
the English settlements at Barbadoes, and.capture the American convoys. 
Before reaching Martinique, however, the squadron separated b accident, 
and the Vétéran ran into that portalone, where Jerome soon found bim- 
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self blockaded by seven English ships. This was awkward, for Willaumez’s 
vessels ran a risk of heing cut off in detail as they came up. Jerome, 
therefore, put a bold face on the matter, cleared for action, and sailed 
towards the English vessels. The latter, believing that he would not have 
been guilty of such audacity unless he had the rest of the squadron some- 
where at hand to support him, retired. The French squadron picked up a 
few prizes, but a few days later Jerome lost sight of the sister ships, and 
was left alone on the waters, in the hourly expectation of being captured 
by the British. He therefore determined to make the best of his way 
home, but was lucky enough to fall in with an English fleet of merchant- 
men, of which he captured nine, their cargoes being estimated at five 
millions of francs. According to the cruel system of the day, the vessels 
were burnt after the cargoes had been taken out, and the crews put on 
board American neutrals. 

But Jerome was not destined to escape so easily: when off Lorient, he 
was sighted and chased by four English ships. His only chance of escape 
was to run into the little port of Concarneau, where the enemy could not 
follow him; and fortunately, having a sailor of those parts on board, he 
attempted the desperate risk. The Vétéran bumped over the reefs, every 
moment expected to sink, but by strange good luck she escaped. This 
event was regarded as a marvel of audacity; and although Decrés was 
greatly alarmed as to the safety of the rest of the squadron, and inclined 
to give Jerome a rap over the knuckles for leaving it, it was such a rarity 
for a French vessel to escape when pursued by the English, that the 
population regarded Jerome as a second Jean Bart. The Emperor, on 
their meeting, embraced him tenderly, and almost made him blush with 
his praises. The empress, with her own hands, placed the cordon of the 
Legion of Honour round his neck. A few days later he was made rear- 
admiral, and, as a final honour, a senatus consultum gave him the rights 
of a French prince, from which he had beeu precluded, with his brother 
Lucien, at the establishment of the empire, both being punished for the 
same fault—that of marrying against their brother’s wish. 

In the mean while poor Admiral Willaumez was seeking his missing 
vessel in vain, and then went up to Newfoundland Bank to destroy the 
cod fisheries. His squadron was dispersed by a storm, and most of the 
vessels were driven by the English into American ports; Willaumez 
himself, after extraordinary escapes, managing to make the port of Brest 
in February, 1807. 

And here we must stop for the present, though we still have much to 
say about the eventful career of Jerome Bonaparte. The publication of 
the Memoirs is probably intended to whitewash the character of Prince 
Napoleon, as far as that is humanly possible, or, at any rate, to prove his 
legitimacy. Of that, to our mind, there cannot be the least doubt: he 
is really and truly his father’s son : at any rate, he possesses all his defects, 
if he have not his virtues. For instance, we do not think, when his turn 
comes to be embalmed, that a bullet received in a desperate duel will be 
found on his person, even though it is rumoured that seva indignatio has 
induced him to ask leave to challenge the Duc d’Aumale. There is an 
old saying, that those who live in glass houses should never throw stones, 
and had Prince Napoleon reflected before he made his celebrated speech, 
he would in all probability not have drawn on himself the severe recrimi- 
nations under which he is now writhing. 








